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preface 


Since 1991 when Elechi Amadi The Man and His Work was first published, 
very many things have happened. The man himself has arrived to the ripe old 
age of 80. still standing tall, still strong like Biblical Caleb, still able to fight 
for the maintenance of the authenticity and integrity of African Literature and 
its critical traditions. Of the last three works of Amadi, two appeared almost 
simultaneously: The Woman of Calabar. A play (2002); Speaking and 
Singing (Papers and Poems), 2003. Finally, a brand new shoot appeared from 
a brand new genre for African-Literature; Science Fiction, titled When God 
Came 2007. It is significant that from this segment of his publications, we 
have a fresh breeze blowing from Amadi the poet, the critic and the writer of 
Science Fiction. 

Elechi Amadi the hardworking man of the people within this period bagged a 
few awards: Rivers State Silver Jubilee Merit Award, 1992; Doctor of 
Science, River State University of Science and Technology, 2003; Fellow of 
the Nigerian Academy of Education 2003 and Member of the Order of the 
Federal Republic (MFR), 2003. Amadi has chaired the Association of 
Nigerian Authors, Rivers’ Branch for years and is recently chairman, Rivers 
State Scholarship Board. 

Amadi is well known for his candor, discipline and straight talk, no matter 
the fora. While bagging his wealth for the selling of Film rights of the 
Concubine , Amadi has openly lashed the Government for failing to nurture 
and sustain the arts, as it is done in other nations all over the world. Taken as 
a whole, this expanded version of Elechi Amadi and His Work will 
encompass the man of many parts: novelist, playwright, poet, critic, writer of 
non-fiction and science fiction, lover of African culture, educationist, 
traditionalist and sagacious philosopher. 

Prof. Ebele Eko 

University of Calabar 



Foreword 


It is indeed a unique privilege for me to preface the first book-lemrn 
Elechi Amadi and his works. Forewords and prefaces habitually d , Stud Vof 
genesis of the book being published Frankly, 1 know next to not? W ' th the 
particular book’s genesis. What I do know of is its absolute necessit'" 8 ° f this 


Although there is a spate of critical articles and theses on Elechi A 
in-depth study dealing comprehensively with his contribution to^M* ^ 
literature has been lacking to date. Ebele Eko's book, Elechi Amadi • tu fnCan 
and His Work, therefore fills a painfully felt gap. e ^ an 


Amadi has frequently been classified as a camp follower of Chinua a 
as an author belonging to the Achebe school. Either he has ransacked h 
taken over that school, or he has graduated from it. At any rate thr if™ 
his novelistic trilogy comprising The Concubine (1966) The Great p ? 
(1969) and The Slave (1978), he has held on steadfastly to his original idfa " ' % 
re-creating a pre-colonial, traditional African world in his fiction If h • 
sometimes assumed to be paddling alone on a quiet backwater away fromtu 
main stream of African literature this is doubtless due to his uncompromising 
attitude toward the succeeding trends and convolutions imposed on a naseem 
African literature, and specifically on the Achebe school, by the dictates of 
changing politico-historical reality, and the commitment fixation it 
engendered. It is only in his latest novel, Estrangement (1986) that Elechi 
Amadi has quietly, and with great dignity, crossed the border-line between 
the trad , tional space and the modem world, subsuming the microcosm of his 
native Ikwerre ,n the macrocosm of Nigeria and its post-Civil War realities. 

We are reminded of Goethe's famous dictum: 


Warum in die Feme schweifen, 
wenn das Gute liegt so nah...? 


" why „ roam afar if the *»* ° f » 
right in front of you?" wTcan Un, ': ersal valucs y° u wiah <° S ras P’ a ' 
Northern harmafton . • Ca . n v,sual| ze the young army officer in tl 

(although he would Um '?® m his th oughts to his childhood paradis 
nough he would presumably reject such an overly romantic, negritudini. 
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idea), there to select from among his fellow villagers the figure of the aquatic 
concubine that was to become the heroine of his first novel. Transforming 
this archetype and giving it his inimitable lustre, he hit with a sureness of 
truth as unerring as young Nwonna's fateful arrow right home into the heart 
of world literature. His Aluu Ikwerre heritage (Erekwi in fictional terms) is to 
Elechi Amadi what Umuofia is to Chinua Achebe, what the mythical locus of 
Dukana is to Ken Saro-Wiwa, what Paris is to Balzac, and Dublin to James 
Joyce. It is the rock on which his world is built. He cleaves to it unperturbed 
by the travails of colonization and Westernization. He never allows himself 
to be side-tracked by the culture conflict theme which was endemic in 
African literature immediately before and after independence, nor 
consequently by the powerful theme of post-independence disillusion which 
was acted out by Amadi's former comrades-in-arms in the bloody drama of 
January 15 , 1966 , and formulated artistically by Wole Soyinka in The 
Interpreters ( 1965 ) and by Chinua Achebe in, A Man of the People (1966). 

This does not mean, however, that Elechi Amadi's so finely drawn society is 
exactly the Garden of Eden. The ancestral art of ritual head-hunting is evoked 
in the very first paragraph of his first novel, before Emenike's fateful 
encounter with Madume the Big-Eyed. But his society is self-contained and 
functions, or occasionally malfunctions, without the doubtful benefit of 
Western penetration. It is not illuminated from without, like the Africa of the 
culture conflict school, but has its own rationale and its own internal 
radiance. It cairies within its bosom its own tragic confrontation with an 
inexorable fate (The Concubine), its own micro-imperialist instincts resulting 
in sanguinary and futile conflict (The Great Ponds), and its own alienation 
(The Slave). Amadi's world endures, and things do not fall apart. He puts 
force to the fallacy that Africa can only be creatively interpreted in terms of 
the "Africa and the West" dichotomy. Paradoxically, it is his pessimism, his 
heroic pessimism, which holds the strands of his world together through a 
strong unity of vision. 

Elechi Amadi is thus very much his own man, as testified to by his 
consummate craftsmanship as a novelist. It manifests itself in his plot 
structure, his style, his subtle art of dialogue, his masterful use of suspense, 
surprise, and irony, and last but not least, in his superb characterization, 
especially with regard to the African female. It is, therefore, right and proper 
that his first biographer, analyst and critic undertaking a book publication on 
him should be a woman. A woman chipped from the same block as the 
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Ihuomas, Enaas and Alekiris. The slender, graceful and rather timid B i r i f 
the vicarage, then called Ebele Ofoma, whom I remember earnestly ° m 
over her French books in the early days at the University of Ibadan°T 8 
predictably made good and has become one of the great women leaders ^ 
academics in this country. She will be our trusted guide in this explorati^ 
Ebele Eko, I bid you Godspeed in this intellectual journey. 0n 

Willfried F. Feuser 

Professor of Comparative Literature 
University of Port Harcourt 
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PART I 


The Man 



1 

Introduction 

Struggle is Living 

Basic to all Amadi s works is the fact that life is a struggle and struggle 
is basic to life. There is a rather ironic contradiction between Amadi's 
philosophy about man’s insignificance and ultimate impotence in the 
hands of the gods, and the fact that his characters struggle to the very 
end, irrespective of obstacles and threats even from the gods. This is 
what makes Amadi's works challenging because the reader's intellect is 
constantly charged with something he fails to grasp easily, a host of 
questions, of perplexities, of mysteries. It is essentially a contradiction 
between Amadi the philosopher and Amadi the realist, the practical 
soldier and administrator. He admits that he grappled for very many 
years with the elusive phenomenon of religion, in his attempt to 
understand the world around him and the turmoil within his breast. 
Thus, Amadi, the quester after truth, conceives of a universe of 
individuals overwhelmed and crushed by powers they neither see nor 
understand. But Amadi the captain, the action man„ the scientist and 
public officer, gives his protagonists the most enduring and life-sus- 
taining ability to struggle. Their very struggle is thus a confirmation 
that man has and can exercise his will power. It is a protest against the 
forces, a refusal to surrender until absolutely crushed. 


His Works 

Amadi's maiden novel The Concubine (1966) 1 and still the most 
popular, was published in the same auspicious year as Chinua Achebe s 
A Man of the People. It is a tale of mystery, of a woman of beauty, 
Ihuoma, married to a jealous Sea-King who uses her as a bait and 
weapon through which he visits his wrath upon the men in her life. Just 
as the last of them struggles so much to win Ihuoma and dies in the 
struggle, even so men and women in general struggle to survive 
against all odds, from natural and supernatural forces. 
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p )M j v n969 Y records the physical and deadly strupoj e „ 
The Crea,P J'f w 0V er the Wagaba Ponds. Although powerful J 
Chl ° ‘l" a and seem to control things, yet the enigmatic en L d * 
^ 7°mat even the gods have their limitations. The Slave (I977S 
on individual whose life has been spent serving £ g 
The ent,re novel is taken up by h.s persistent and unrelenting struggle 
and his failure to succeed in life as a normal villager. Estrange ment 
(198b) 4 dramatizes the ravages, both physical and emotional, which 
are caused by the civil war. The futile struggle of the heroine to win 
back her estranged husband, the studied patience of her lover and the 
intransigence of the hurting husband against his wife, are all aspects of 
struggle* of adjustment to life's circumstances. 


In the plays, Peppersoup and The Road to Ibadan, (1977) the struggle 
continues. On the one hand, two women, one white the other black, 
struggle over a husband. On the other hand, men and women are faced 
with the struggle for sheer survival of the war. The Dancer of 
Johannesburg (1977) 6 reflects the endless struggle against apartheid 
and the struggles of Matiya the heroine to serve her nation in a most 
unusual circumstance. Sunset in Biafra (1979) 7 records the poignant 
experiences of Elechi Amadi during the Nigerian civil war. His 
philosophical and scientific reflections on struggle, conflict and war, 
intermingle with the daily realities of that war, forcing him to conclude 
that war is a human condition, and "the history of the world is one long 
drama of conflict" (Sunset..., 83). Ethics in Nigerian Culture (1982) 
is his pool of philosophical ideas, most of which have already been 
demonstrated in his earlier novels and plays. Issues such as religion, 
war, power, leadership and many others are expatiated upon. His 
conclusion that man is a "pitiful fungus" growing as the ball of dirt 
called earth, "a clown" and "a joke," is the result of such reflections. 
He demonstrates that the Nigerian man is rich in culture but is prone to 
corruption and futile materialistic struggles. 


The versatile Amadi uses the novel as well as drama genres as 
dynamic modes through which individuals and their varied experiences 
are examined and explored. Although by his choice of period and 
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milieu, especially in the novels, he explores a world that seems bound 
in all dimensions by the strong mould of tradition and culture, yet his 
vision, and his role as an artist in 20th century historical and literary 
Nigeria, gives to his works similar potentials for growth, and the 
breathing capacity and elasticity of thought, which the novel as genre 
had given to great minds like The Bronte Sisters, Charles Dickens, 
Flaubert, Leo Tolstoi, Alex La Guma and Chinua Achebe. At the same 
time, Amadi the realist exposes also the acute and sometimes tragic 
limitations ingrained in the ethos of that world. His vision and world- 
view go beyond the forest boundaries of Omokachi and Ikwerre, 
touching on those human emotions of love, honour, envy, fear, or 
unforgiveness, which unite the entire humanity by their immutable 
laws. Because he deals with an essentially timeless people and place, 
the world he depicts lacks the dialectical historical form. In it, men, 
gods, ancestors, and the unborn relate freely in realistic and super- 
natural dimensions, in a very natural and wholly accepted atmosphere. 
The merger is so complete that no eyebrows are raised by what would 
be a mysterious phenomenon to Western minds. Amadi in his novels, 
plays, and autobiography has aimed at capturing man in dynamic 
interaction with his world and fellow man, in quest for human ideals, 
in a slow growth towards self-awareness and self-acceptance. 

Cultural Renaissance 

The integrity of indigenous culture and way of life and its right to 
recognition and respect has been the centre of a near century old battle 
championed by Black American Renaissance scholars and their Carib- 
bean counterparts. Led by W.B. Dubois 9 and Edward Blyden, 10 black 
intellectuals, nationalists and radicals of the Diaspora have fought, 
sometimes fiercely, to rescue the degraded image of the black-man. 
This reawakening slowly reached the African masses through 
nationalists like Nnamdi Azikiwe, Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya; 11 and 
through the Negntude movement led by Aime Cesaire of Martinique, 
Leopold Sedar Senghor of Senegal and Leon Damas of Guiana. 12 The 
intellectual backbone of the quest for black cultural integrity has added 
greatly to its seriousness of vision, lending credence and honour in turn 
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to pioneering African writers like Achebe, Amadi, Soyinka, Nwapa, 
Armah, Laye, Oyono, Beti, Clark, Rotimi and Ngugi, whose works 
have contributed most in this regard. The fundamental achievement of 
the cultural revival is a slow growth in self-worth, self-confidence, self 
assertion, and belief in the integrity and autonomy of African culture. 
Culture, in Ngugi's word is the sum of a people's "art, their science and 
their social institution including their system of beliefs and rituals .” 14 
As a reaction to colonialism, early African novelists were not only 
concerned with recreating life's ideals for man in the society but they 
also assumed a definite aggressive posture in defence of African 
culture against foreign detractors by asserting its wholesomeness, its 
dignity, and its rights to exist. Emelia Oko puts this vision in 
perspective when she claims that "art was a mode of declaring national 
validity, the integrity of tribal democracies and the self containment of 
past heritage ." 15 

This in fact is what commitment is all about. For the Camara Layes, 
the Kanes, the Achebes, the Amadis, the Ngugis and others after them, 
whether they acknowledge it or not, writing becomes more than the 
articulation of experiences and the evocation of realistic details. It has 
become as Achebe puts it: “an act of atonement with my past, the ritual 
return and homage of a prodigal son ." 16 It is an aggressive mission for 
the self-recovery of the writer from exile and his people from 
indignity. In his many interviews, Elechi Amadi has rejoiced over the 
fact that he is able to devote three solid novels for the preservation of 
Ikwerre traditional life and culture, a feat only very rare writers like 
Achebe can undertake. His birth and nurture within his culture up to 
the age of twelve has given him this confidence, empathy and compas- 
sion, which he exhibits in his writings as regards the beauty and 
cohesiveness of an African traditional way of life despite all its imper- 
fections. 

This is the evidence of his realism. In the tradition of great nineteenth 
century novelists like Dickens, Hardy, Flaubert and Zola, Amadi 
mirrors the life experiences of individuals in a community. Yet as in 
Achebe's world, it is a community where the individual is only a part 
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of a whole that tends to congregate and speak with one voice. Rather 
than historical changes and movements that equally change the 
response of characters to new challenges in life, the tradition that 
forms the bedrock of Amadian world makes for conserving communal 
norms, beliefs, and values, giving the community a sense of continuity 
as well as timelessness. As the huge trees, forests, streams, ponds and 
villain-paths portend no sense of change, so also all sense of historical 
upheavals and changes seem lost to this world. Yet Amadi's deep 
cultural consciousness is definitely part of that momentous change that 
began across the ocean and links with Africa in rejecting the foreign 
yoke, the assimilation mentality and a return to traditional order and 
cohesion in order to gather strength to launch ahead into a modem and 
urban future that is inevitable. Although Amadi refuses to hint at such 
a future in the first three works, the fourth confronts that future at its 
rudest — after a devastating internal war that seems to negate all the 
ideals that cultural revolution stands for. 

In his pursuit of objectivity, which in the words of a critic, is "a 
hazardous task in literature,” 17 Amadi seems to have greatly impressed 
his critics. Oladele Taiwo praises him for "appropriate language and 
setting" as well as fidelity to the period and details that 'establish the 
feeling of reality.’ 18 Juliet Okonkwo strongly commends Amadi's 
realism by comparing him with the teacher of cultural rehabilitation, 
Chinua Achebe. She says: "More than even Achebe, he is able to 
evoke authentic village life." 19 

Amadi's realism, is equally, in reference to Achebe's neither idealizing 
nor hiding the negative limitations of traditional society. Such 
objectivity, which Emenyonu refers to as "sensitive sociological ap- 
proach," 20 can be seen in his choice of heroes and heroines. The place 
of the gods, dibias and individuals, the restraints and constraints as 
evidenced in the language and setting, these and more, collectively, 
imbue vividness and authenticity to Amadi's dialogues and descriptive 
passages. 

If style is "the elegance of texture" as Robert Stevenson asserts,” 21 it is 
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the elegance of order, balance and the beauty of simplicity. If j n 
Ohmann's words, style is expressed by the infinite number of choices 
he makes," Amadi's arsenal of vivid descriptions, dramatic dialogues, 
ironies, flashbacks, foreshadowings, orature and imagery, play a major 
role in gripping his readers and engaging them intellectually. 

Amadi as a creative artist has been greatly influenced by his back- 
ground in mathematics, science, and philosophy. As a patriot, 
nationalist and teacher, he sets out to recreate a world that is rich with 
subtle touches and nuances. So closed in and yet not impervious, so 
ancient yet tolerant of continuity and change, so remote yet so relevant 
in speaking to ageless human issues.The end object is not moralistic 
but the full exposure of traditional life in all its comic and tragic 
dimensions. As far as didacticism is concerned, Amadi's posture is 
similar to a character's in Ike's Toads for Supper 23 who said: "proverb is 
significant when it falls into the ears of the man who understands, 
when the good-for-nothing hears it he merely shakes the head till he 
staggers into the bush." Every reader is free to take what he likes from 
"the goatskin bag" of his works. 

Cultural assertion as a writer's objective has definitely lost its edge and 
weight in an age that needs no longer rally against a physical human 
threat to the dignity and cultural integrity of a people. It has doubly 
lost its edge since the revolution of culture has actually failed to 
restrain independent Africa from the menace of neo-colonialism and 
the horrible corruptions of tribalism, nepotism and materialism. 
Upholding the values of culture and tradition with all their limitations 
in terms of modem progress and historical continuity may seem rather 
like a mere fascination with the past. Granted all that, yet Amadi’s 
greatest contribution is in one sense that of historically preserving in 
his works, a pure pre-colonial traditional world which is 
comprehensive in its self-reliance, internal order and government, and 
its sufficiency for the individual, and his self-fulfilment within that 
community. In yet another sense, he creates an ideal model of cultural 
change and continuity, which is clearly borne out in the fourth novel 
with an urban setting. The major characters, though living in an urban 
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area are truly creatures of traditional values, both positive and 
negative. Thus Alekiri the heroine is a torch bearer for her culture, the 
symbol of all that is best in African womanhood. The anti-hero, 
Ibekwe, on the other hand, symbolizes the limitations of tradition as 
seen through language and actions which portray the negative, the 
intolerant and destructive potentials of that culture. Thus the traditional 
world of the earlier novels is still authentically evoked and represented 
as a backdrop to the new urban world. There is no break, there is an 
inter-flow between city and village, a very vivid demonstration of the 
possibility of merging the two African worlds that clashed in Achebe's 
No Longer at Ease . 24 

A hallmark of Amadi's realism is the double perspective, in his 
interpretation and point of view. Because of his empathy with tradi- 
tional belief and way of life, he shows the characters' point of view as 
authentic, giving it the dominant voice. Simultaneously, he deliberately 
sows seeds of doubt in regard to the fairness and power of the gods. He 
provides rational motivations and consequences by showing religion as 
essentially a tool for dibias to provide faces and names and therefore a 
measure of control to nebulous fears and the unexplainables in life. His 
aim is to draw attention to the integrity, beauty and wisdom of 
traditional culture, without hiding from the rational modem mind its 
rigidity, restrictions, limitations and potentials for suppressing and 
even stagnating originality in some characters. 

Amadi the scientist makes room for scientific scepticism and objec- 
tivity. Yet despite his rationalism he offers no apology for the 
unexplainable in traditional religion and mythology. His modernism 
does not negate or rationalize away traditional beliefs in gods and 
dibias, but he provides the reader with added rational information, 
beyond the grasp of the village man and woman. His novels, by virtue 
of his realistic style, provide a bridge of sorts between traditional 
religion and modem scepticism. His novels are entrenched in the 
history of his milieu. At the same time, his world is not static nor 
stagnated because Amadi imbues it with a positive and progressive 
perspective as seen especially in his handling of women and love. 
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antral to all Amadi's plots in tunc with his vision of a cosmos 
Love is central , A madi sees love as a paradox of the 

governed and P«w cd by ov Ag g theme> it frames h > * 

hcnuHtu' ^ L0 ve unites man with his fellow m£ 

and lightens his 8 ^ h;s motives and when mishandled, it brutal- 

drives, directs a d watchwor d: "tolerance" is an essential 

,ZeS H n nt of bve' One of his strongest legacies to African literature 
ingredient of ■ exposure of the hitherto hidden phenomenon, 

rs s f 

ruursin every novel are individuals of exceptional talent who manage 
fo rise abovefce emotional enclosures and decorums of traditionalism, 
o love for the sake of love. Amadi refuses to see this as Western love. 
"It is African love only well hidden from view until recently he 
argues. Lovers are very much there in traditional society, but they 
communicate in secret." 25 Amadi explores this delightful aspect of 
experience and how each couple grapples with the circumstances and 
threats to love's consummation. 


Amadi's four novels, plays and non-fictional works portray him as a 
master cultural flag-bearer. Perhaps, his greatest achievement in his art 
is the way he draws the reader into the palpable fabric of experiences, 
forcing him to suspend disbelief and rationalization. His choice of 
words, the wealth of orature, the smooth interlocking of ideas and 
images to create a canvas of cosmic diversity, the passion of his 
dialogue and the smoothness of the narrative, these and more help to 
compel a positive and sympathetic response to a vividly recreated 
village life. Amadi the man comes through in Amadi the artist. Only a 
personal and total involvement in the traditional rhythm of traditional 
life, only a soul identification with his milieu could have resulted in the 
velvet smoothness with which the language flows as Amadi disects 
with great artistic details, the life and times of Ikwerre community. 


Vision 

Amadi's vision is essentially religious and tragic because he is dealing 
with a society that provides supernatural reasons for natura 
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occurrences. The demand for establishing cause and consequences 
which is a bedrock of realism, finds challenges in Amadi's world 
where tradition maintains a rigid code of propriety which often 
outweighs personal emotions if in conflict (The Concubine, . 127). 
Offences against gods or the neglect of appropriate sacrifices cause 
misfortunes and deaths. Through their divinations dibias maintain 
rational order, for "no one could really argue with a dibia." Through 
their interpretations of the will of the gods, they exercise great powers 
in maintaining the strict moral traditional code. 

The tragic vision is part of Amadi's realism because he shows man 
trapped by his fears and by circumstances and powers which he cannot 
understand or grapple with successfully. In The Concubine, the tragedy 
is on the level of individuals, deep and painful because of the tender 
emotions involved. In The Great Ponds, whole villages are involved in 
a mass tragedy of futile and senseless struggle. The Slave depicts a 
family as well as individual tragedy of man struggling in vain against 
life's incomprehensibilities. Estrangement deals with domestic tragedy 
caused by a historical war situation. 

Amadi and the Role of Literature 

To appreciate the ripples that Elechi Amadi appears to have caused 
among writers and critics of African literature because of his stand on 
literature and commitment, one should be very aware of the changing 
role of literature in the ever dynamic and changing history of society. 
Art transcends and serves depending on one's point of view, but none 
can deny its refining influence and its promotion of the values and 
dreams of any society. As a mirror on life, its reflections are by their 
very nature judgemental on that life pattern. For those who feel 
embattled or who believe their culture threatened, anything including 
literature must be used to fight the foes of that culture's progress. This 
is the argument of the Marxists, the Ngugis, the Sembenes, the La 
Gumas, the Chinweizus, the Osofisans and indeed the majority of 
African writers, critics and readers, if asked to choose. Yet writers and 
critics alike agree that to maintain objectivity, literature should not 
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ro..ow ,00 

the cause of rcvo luMons. g.ve, Myriads of morc S ponta ne ° 

‘"TTk communicative avenues abound for sounding off or arousing 
public opinion much fas.cr and far nrore effect, vely than literature can 

ever do. 


Despite variations in vision of writers, intellectuals scholars and 
ennes, Amadi invites them to face the facts without fear, that 
literature shall always remain more as a form of entertainment and 
appeal to the sense of beauty, than a political tool or a source of 
information for shocking facts that may move man ideologically. 
Ultimately, the greatest truth may be unacceptable or lost if not linked 
with beauty. The beauty of the world belongs to those who love and 
understand love, as Elechi Amadi does. He equally understands his 
milieu. He empathises with the villagers whose way of life, from their 
own and from a sociological standpoint, is really what matters in the 
works. 


Amadi's pronouncements that committed literature leads to prostitution 
of art has been probably mishandled by most critics and even by some 
of his fellow writers. I believe this has contributed much to the less- 
than-enthusiastic reception that Amadi's works would seem to deserve. 
But Amadi has no quarrel with that work of art which happily leads to 
the betterment of social conditions as was the case with Dicken's 


novels. He however refuses to set out to fight a cause using his novel 
as a tool. "It is a sort of commitment I call prostitution of art, I cannot 
stand it declares Amadi. In a situation like South Africa’s, where the 
n ° c ^°* ce ’ Amadi's view is that one can only warn such 
“ W t nters the P itf aHs and leave it at that. Art for Amadi is 

before the ^ e ^ ore and the pleasure it affords 

vision both in W ' eaches - Am adi has remained faithful to his artistic 
both in his utterances and as exemplified in his writings. 
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The World of Erekwi 

Background description has always been a vital nart nf i 

its origin. I, is that which provides, in the wo Ia„ W a « " ^ 
habitation and a name- to the characters in the novel S tting t 
provtdes the env.ronment, within which the characters act out their 
histones. Whether in the recreation of the enclosed world surrounding 
the Erchwt clan, or m recreating the world of the industrial revolution 
of Victorian England, it is obvious that description for its own sake is 
not what counts. Setting has to form an integral part of the story to 
really be artistically relevant and effective. In the words of Elizabeth 
owen, Scene is only justified in the novel where it can be shown or 
at least felt, to act upon action or character. In fact, where it has 
amatic use." In defining and analysing background description in 
can village novels, and Amadi's novels in particular, one must not 
lose sight of the fact that the stature and maturity of an artist can be 
measured by both the beauty and ease of integration of descriptive 
passages into the fabric of the narrative. 


In Elechi Amadi's first three novels (and in Isiburu, an epic drama) a 
deliberate atmosphere of mystery and timelessness is created through 
various devices. It is the world of the Erekwi clan comprising 
Omokachi, Chiolu, Aliakoro, Aliji, Isiali and other surrounding little 
villages and family groups. 


At the physical level, this is a world of forests, huge trees, swamps, 
ponds, little streams, farmlands, bushpaths, clusters of compounds and 
series of paths. There are main paths connecting one village to another. 
Such villages are separated by thick forests and guarded round by the 
same, interspersed with farmlands and fishing ponds. It is a compact, 
severely limited world where the hazards of head-hunters and the 
mysteries of forest wombs limit adventures and distant journey. In The 
Concubine we are told: 


Only the brave could go as far as Aliji. It was a whole day's journey 
from Omokachi. The path went through forests and swamps and 
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there was no knowing when and where head-hunters would strike. 
When there was any message to be relayed to Aliji two strong men 

ran the errand (. 14). 

Amadi's setting is a specific place that peoples his childhood memory. 
In his own words: "For the first twelve years of my life I lived either in 
my village Aluu or in adjoining villages with the same cultural 

background." 28 

Much as the background details can be traced to childhood memories, 
however, we must not forget that Amadi has always been in close 
touch with Aluu at every point in his experiences in life. Aluu has not 
changed drastically in the last century. There is still no electricity and 
the inky blackness of moonless nights are merely lightened by the 
distant tongues of fire from the oil wells around Aluu. Yet, in 
describing the specific, Amadi succeeds in describing a pre-colonial 
localized traditional setting with which most Africans can identify by 
and large. Eustace Palmer tells us of "many students who frankly 
admitted that of all the African novels they have read, The Concubine 
(and by extension, The Trilogy) was the only one they could respond 
to fully, because it represented an almost exact copy of village life as 

J 7Q- 

they knew it." 

Spirits on their way to the human world sought out their would-be 
mothers. Departing souls fumbled at the fence between the dead and 
the living (The Slave.. 86). 

The gods are so close yet shrouded in much mystery, compounded by 
the professional intricacies of priests, dibias, shrine protocols and 
oracles. Animate and inanimate things may be representatives and 
symbolic in their presence. The spitting cobra and the little stream 
Miniwekwu, night birds, vipers, wild tortoises, owls, birds that cannot 
fly, new palm fronds and manillas, all may be used as agents, who help 
in no small measure to increase the people's traditional fears and 
reverence for gods, spirits and ancestors. 
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Although Amadi is interested mainly in making his reader f„.i 
taste and touch the village environment of the Erekwi clan ’ ^ 
manipulation of mood and atmosphere, there certainly is VhT 

condition responses of certain individuals. p 


The closeness of the villages, one to the other, like the compactness of 
the trees in the nearby forests, is effectively used by Amadi to create a 
closed-in-arena for the tragi-drama of man's life and death struggles. It 
leaves little hope for hiding from village scrutiny, little breathing space 
between events and little or no hope of escape from issues and 
consequences. The setting here assumes subtle symbolic significance, 
just as a wrestling arena, where an entire community gathers for a 
championship bout, to take sides in a serious struggle of man for the 
honour of his village. Within this restricted physical framework, action 
develops undisturbed; in the words of Edwin Muir, "shut off from the 
arbitrary interference of the external world." 30 


The enclosed arena thus undergirds the overriding theme of struggle in 
each of the three novels, and increases the tense mood of tragic 
encounter. The surrounding forests are filled with "eyes" of non-human 
onlookers, Nyamndi sees the characters as "marked," "ill-fated animals 
in a pen, game, cornered irretrievably by their god-hunter," in echo of 
Niyi Osundare's view that they are as grasshoppers in the hands of 
wanton boys. 


Amadi imbues his forest with many qualities of life. Not only does it 
enclose, it protects from outside intruders, it provides for vi age traps 
and palm-wine kegs, and it participates actively in village life- The 
forests and business are described in one instant as swallowing 
man (The Concubine.. 177) and at another time, Amadi shows the 

forest as vomiting the men: 

The Ikoro was sounded and as its sound sped from ^e to tree, the 
surrounding forest disgorged the men it had swallowed (. 197). 
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Amadi links man and his environment in a very close alliance, one of 
mutual interdependence. The physical limitations of forests and 
streams are given breadth and depth by the vague supernatural 
presence overshadowing all, yet linking the physical and temporal with 
the endless and ageless world of spirits. This link is dramatized 
partially through the phenomenon of reincarnation where favoured 
ancestors come back to life most often in their grandchildren. 

The so-called "timelessness" of the Amadi's village has been 
commended and much commented upon by critics, so also his 
deliberate refusal to admit any colonial presence. Except for the 
regrettable interruption in the narrative of the second novel by the 
intrusion of the 1918 influenza, Amadi's village retains all the qualities 
of a traditional archetype. It exudes authenticity and recognizable 
"verisimilitude of action." 33 In the words of a critic: 


Amadi's evocation of village life is romantic, idealistic, neither 
timeless like the myth and folktale, nor historically specific, but 
rather, vaguely pre-colonial. Nor does the essential romanticism 
preclude realistic details portraying rural mores. 


The mention of influenza in the second novel, supports the above view 
even though it must be noted that in pre-colonial Africa, a hundred 
years would not have made much physical difference in the essential 
flow of life in a typical village. One can, therefore, hardly quarrel with 
the statement of Gerald Moore, when he claims that: 


Only one African novelist has carried us deep into the past recreating 
deliberately a village world which could be that of the 19th, 18th 
17th century. 35 


Very aware of the extremely slow change of life's tempo in a village, 
Obiechina focuses on the mood and tempo as he commen s 
Concubine: 



Amadi projects an idyllic vision of a traditional society where 
life flows at an even tenor. The villagers of Omokachi arc 
peaceful, kind and generous-minded people. 36 
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2 

At Amadi’s Home in Port Harcourt 

I arrived two hours before the commissioner got back. That was 
excellent strategy. I wanted to talk to members of the family before the 
head of the house arrived. I was made welcome in no time. Chinyeru, 
my former student at Unical and the second in the family was at hand. 

At one end of the sitting room and propped up against the wall, is a 
large portrait of Amadi, the Ikwerre gentleman: bowler hat, chieftaincy 
shirt, a George wrapper, artistically pleated and knotted on the left hip. 
He has a distinguished walking stick. All other pictures displayed in 
the sitting room, including those of his wife, reinforce his avid interest 
in the traditional. 

"My father is a disciplinarian." That was Chinyeru beginning to talk in 
answer to some pointed questions. "He is also a traditionalist to the 
core. He is a good and kind father but he makes his authority felt, we 
know that he means what he says. For instance, once I collected my 
bursary at Unical and spent it on other things, he said he would 
withhold my pocket money for sometime. He did just that. He has no 
favourites. He treats all of us justly. I could say that my sister, Ejimole, 
who died recently had a way of speaking with him. They conversed 
more and he sought her opinions more. That is why he was really 
shattered when she died so suddenly. He could not see people for days. 
It was bad. Since my elder sister Eberechi is in the United States, I had 
to take control of things, so I controlled my sorrow in order to help my 
parents." I was shocked. I did not know about the family sorrow. After 
a while Chinyeru continues: "It's really amazing. Our dad has never 
made us feel awkward because there were seven of us girls in a row 
before my brother came. He made us believe that what a boy can do, a 
girl can do as well. That was why I was glad I could prove him right at 
the time of the crisis of my sister's death." 
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To my questions about the boy, she replies "He disciplines the boy, 
Wonukwuru. There is nothing like petting. He treats him the same as 
us all and when he needs it, he disciplines him with beating. No, 
Wonukwuru does not feel lonely or different. My mother's two 
nephews live with us, so the three have grown up together and that has 
filled the gap for him. There he is. There is Wonukwuru." A 
handsome, slim, fairly tall seventeen year old emerges. A quick chat 
with him confirms that he is perfectly at ease and at peace. One after 
the other I met all the girls — Nyege at Uniben, Okachi and Aleruchi 
the two at the College of Education, Nwerenda awaiting JAMB — 
what a peaceful, well brought-up and pleasant bunch, definitely a 
quiver full of Ikwerre treasures. Elechi Amadi needed no outside 
models. The Ihuomas, Chisas, Enaas and Alekiris could all be 
modelled from the beautiful ones that grace his household. Nyege, the 
tallest of the children, runs down the stairs: beautiful, stately, a mass of 
hair, smiles. She is on her way out her name perfectly befits her, I 
thought. Nyege — who listens? Yes indeed, who listens to the gossips 
and sinister comments. It is quite significant to know that Eiechi 
Amadi has been surrounded by women and female influence from 
childhood. With great chuckles Amadi narrated to me how he sucked 
his mother's breast until he was four. As the first surviving male after a 
series of deaths of male children in the family, his father had insisted 
on his being nursed for long. Amadi laughed aloud, recalling how he 
would finish playing with his mates and rush off to be suckled. The 
taunts of his little friends shamed him into quitting, he admits. Thus 
Amadi must have been his mother's son, much like Ekwueme in The 

Concubine. 

Confirming what the daughter had told me, Amadi said he believes 
that every individual, male or female should maintain his or her own 
personality. For this very reason, he does not believe in any child being 
called "junior,” not even an eighth child who happens to be the only 
son. His name is on the other hand remarkably revealing — Wonuk- 
wuru (let the wagging tongues cease). The "mind your business 
implied in his son's name is equally a reflection of his courage and 
resilience to withstand inevitable traditional societal pressures. 
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Amadi's wife told me in confidence that her husband was her strongest 
support when extended family pressures were on her over the issue of 
her daughters. Amadi's attitude towards his many daughters has a 
direct bearing, no doubt, on his attitude to his female characters. The 
names of his daughters are in themselves quite revealing. The first is 
Eberechi (God's mercy), the second Chinyeru (God has given), an 
affirmation that one does not reject nor question God's gift. The third 
girl, Ejimole (How many do I have?) is a defiant question, obviously a 
challenging and warning retort to "busy body" relatives. The fourth 
daughter, Nyege (who listens?) is a shrug against more and more 
family meetings, suggestions and threats, maybe to force Amadi to 
marry for the sake of the family name. The fifth daughter, Okachi 
(God's word or decision) is a resignation to the inevitable, a stoic and 
philosophic acceptance of reality. Aieruchi (Let's look to God) is the 
sixth daughter and reaffinns the act of resignation and hope for God's 
favour. The arrival of the seventh daughter must have been a real 
disappointment no doubt. Her name, Nwerenda (father's wife) simply 
acquiesces to popular opinion that the child, because of her features, is 
a reincarnation of one of the wives of Amadi's father. The arrival of 
Wonukwuru, the first boy was no doubt a great relief. 

I gather quickly a few confirmatory information from Mrs. Amadi. 
"No, Elechi never blamed me for having girls. I had them at very short 
intervals, some only a year apart, so Elechi did not allow me to 
practice my midwifery after our marriage in 1960. He wanted me 
home with the children. I only picked up some small-time business as 
the children grew. Naturally, the children are much closer to me as the 
available listening ear. Elechi helped me. He encouraged and 
supported me when traditional pressures mounted. He stood by me." 
That was enough testimony. My eyes and senses could easily verify 
the facts by the natural down-to-earth relaxed tempo of the household. 
Truly, no writer writes in a vacuum. A man's basic philosophy imbibes 
the native atmosphere of his upbringing and family. 

A Visit to Aluu 

A clap of thunder. I wondered if Amadioha was welcoming me or 
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protesting that someone whose allegiance lay in another direction was 
coming. I challenged the thunder in silence and decreed no rain. I Won 
the first round, for as we sped towards Aluu, near the University of 
Port Harcourt, the evening sky smiled and watched. I was excited: 
Omokachi, Chiolu, Aliakoro, Aliji, Kenke. Each of the various 
villages, communities and family groups and compounds claimed a 
part of my reverie. Characters from the novels jostled for attention. 
There were too many questions to ask, and they tumbled off in quick 
successions. My ears drank in the answers, my eyes were sharpened 
for details as we came off the highway unto a narrow one-lane tarred 
road leading to Aluu. I listened as he talked. 

"This road was built by the Shell Company. They have been here for 
twenty years. Aluu sits on oil. There are thirty-two wells feeding into 
that Flow Station there." He pointed to the leaping flames of an oil 
well station, half a kilometre ahead of us. "The youths from my village 
rebelled and blocked Shell's road with logs before they would agree to 
tar the one mile of terribly bad road from the station to my village, a 
road they help to spoil year after year. It was tarred only a few years 
ago. One single day's proceeds alone from these thirty-two wells could 
transform Aluu, but till today, no pipe-borne water, no electricity. Two 
of the wells are on my father's land." 

I wondered aloud why Ali, Amadioha, Ojukwu and all their colleagues 
could not confound the usurpers or at least work against such injustice. 
Even Chiefs like the Bale in Soyinka's The Lion and the Jewel were 
known to divert civilization off their village, how much more gods 
who inhabit such luxurious virgin forests. Our mutual laughter eased 
the bitterness of this noble son of Aluu against the actions of Shell 
Company. 

"Look to your right." Elechi points out the near horizon, edged by thick 
leafy outline and a long full skirt of virgin forest of giant trees. "That is 
the edge of the Great Ponds. It stretches for miles. It is all flooded over 
now, just one endless swampland. The fishes are breeding. Soon 
around December, the swamp will become individual large ponds and 
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the fishes will be swept in there. December and January you must 
come back. That is harvest time for fishes. Aluu farmers become 
temporary fishermen and literally scoop fishes from the rich ponds." 

"What about Wago that drowned in the Wagaba pond?" we both 
laughed. My feet itched to follow the bushtrack to the ponds, but I was 
warned of its dangerous state at the height of floods. I needed to live to 
report the rest of the visit. 


Amadioha fought for Aluu 

"Aluu has nine villages. We call this one Mbodo and a subdivision of it 
is Omokachi, my own very village" I never knew that some of the 
villages in the novels actually exist. "The shrine of Ali in Omokachi is 
about 100 metres behind my house." "Hmm, no wonder" I replied. 
Elechi Amadi laughed. "Also behind my house, about a kilometre 
down is the virgin forest grove of Amadioha. You can see how well 
fortified I am. Indeed my next door neighbour is the priest of 
Amadioha. He is a school teacher. He sought my advice when he was 
offered the position as the oldest family in the special lineage of 
priests. I advised him to take it, yes." I remembered Elechi Amadi once 
saying that he would accept it himself if he belonged to that family. He 
maintains that there is no difference serving God, Allah or Amadioha. I 
make no comments. We arrived at the famous village square. It brings 
back memories of wrestling matches in The Slave. Here is Elechi 
Amadi's compound at last, a modesi three-bedroom longish looking 
bungalow. Thick hedges form a roundabout in front. There are trees 
and flowers. The house has its share of discipline. Nothing to show 
that Amadi is among the longest serving commissioners in the country, 
a veteran permanent secretary, Honesty. Discipline. I share his 
thoughts in silence. I appreciated the man who had the guts to take his 
governor to court over false accusations and forced retirement when 
his hands were clean. He won the case. 

It is late evening. The parlour is dark. He brings a torch and lights a 
candle. Armed with the two we peered into the memorable faces 
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hanging around the parlour - The young graduate Amad, next to » 
portrait of young lovers - Amadi and Dorah. Other portraits are 
v 7 sltcd The young soldier; soldiers during exercises. Memories f rom 
S ms ei in Biafra. 1 wince. "Come and see these exciting photographs. 
That big one is a full caste of Isiburu. Amadi shows off the various 
actors at the command performance of Vsiburu for General Gowon 
and his entourage during his state visit. The actor of Isiburu looked 
fantastic. Protruding biceps bedecked with charms and amulets. A 
stout and powerful build, a veritable champion. Mgbeke was acted by a 
beautiful round-faced girl — innocent-looking and charming. Each of 
the characters was played by someone important. What a historic 
picture! Another smaller picture is equally a treasure. Famous writers 
of today in their youthful days. 1 think ot how much older and wiser 
they are now: J.P. Clark, Okara, Rotimi, Amadi, Ekwensi; boyish 
Omotosho, Okpewho, Izevbaye, they were all there in that picture. 


The very next compound is that of the priest of Amadioha, who has a 
zinc-covered reception hall and a modest house just nearby, 
wondered about this teacher/priest of an ancient shrine. We passec 
many more shrines as we drove along. The villages looked perfect \ 
peaceful, relaxed and romantic under the moonlight. No wonder 
tradition loving Ikwerre like Amadi, preferred to retire to the healing 
quietness of village nights, about 40 kilometres away from the nois> 

garden city. 


Elechi Amadi was talking excitedly: "The government was about 

taking over most of our land for the Abuja Campus of Uniport « 
compensation, nothing. If I had done nothing, they could have com ^ 
my very backyard. I went to them as they got rea % , w ith 
Amadioha's forest and I played on their superstition I tele I he 
all senousness that both the villages and they themselves would ^ 
if they dared tamper with Amadioha's domain. They go ,, 

and 1 saved a kilometre of land.for our family. Amadioha y 
for us, he said simultaneously. The laughter was loud and ong- 
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Conversation with Elechi Amadi 

In the following intennew, Elechi Amadi talks about his childhood, 
career, works, beliefs and vision. 


"I was the fifth child but the first surviving son of my late father. My 
mother was the third of his eleven wives. Infant mortality was terribly 
high then. I don't know how I managed to survive, but malaria carried 
away most of my father's children in infancy. Yes, I was not only a 
survivor, but the only child in the home for ten years before the second 
survivor came to stay. My father was a determined and tenacious man. 
He married more and more, to make sure he had many survivors. 
Medical situation must have improved after a while because many 
survived after my brother. 

As a child I knew loneliness. Y'es, aspects of me can be seen in 
characters like Ekwueme, Ikechi, Olumati and Dansuku. I experienced 
the sadness of fighting alone against other groups of brothers and 
sisters. At such moments, I longed for a brother or a bigger sister. I am 
the only child of my mother. She is still alive and over eighty years of 
age. Yes, you are probably right, after sucking her breast for four long 
years, maybe 1 left nothing for any other child, (laughter) Right, there 
are a few advantages in being the only child. You eat very slowly. 
There is no one to fight or share with, instead you are constantly 
begged to eat and so forth. I still eat very slowly and I still try to 
defend myself effectively from all sorts of attacks. 

You are right. I love to be in the village. I love to sing and dance with 
my people. If I have the funds, my dream is to retire home and devote 
all my time to writing. In the last four years, I have written nothing. 
The job does not even allow you to think, not to talk of writing. I look 
forward very much to starting to write again. 

I grew up in Aluu and moved to Isiokpo for the senior primary school. 

In 1948 I entered Umuahia Government College. It was my first time 
of leaving the village. In Aluu, I was a typical village boy. I took part 
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in dancing, singing, trapping, wrestling and farming. There are 
numerous fishing ponds and villages often had disagreements ^ 
ponds. The people believe in gods and goddesses. ° Vf * 

"My love for reading and my deep interest in literature was nurtured ■ 
Umuahia by devoted teachers and a well-stocked library. My ment m 
included an Englishman, Mr. P. Johnston, my housemaster, Chief 
Erekosima, and the then prefect of my house, Chinua Achebe who 
always carried a novel. My reading habit was firmly formed there I 
was at the University of Ibadan; I was in Tedder hall with J.P. Clark. I 
contributed to the Horn. I read Mathematics and Physics and graduated 
in 1959. 1 taught in Merchants of Light School, Oba in 1960. I 
continued teaching science between 1961 and 1963. 

I got into the army and taught in the Nigerian Military School, Zaria 
between 1963 and 1966.1 resigned from the army after only three 
years and taught at Ikwerre /Etche Grammar School from 1966 to early 
1967. In 19671 became the Principal of Asa Grammar School. Yes I 
refused to join the Biafrans when war was declared in 1967 and 
naturally earned the appellation of saboteur. After the liberation of Port 
Harcourt, I was persuaded to rejoin the Nigerian army as a soldier-ad- 
ministrator. I did mostly intelligence work, assisting in the logistics 
since I was very familiar with the area. I was attached to the 14th 
Brigade under the 3rd Marine Commandos, led by then Col. Adekunle, 
nicknamed Black Scorpion. I helped with training soldiers and espe* 
dally with recruiting natives into the army. I persuaded my people to 
train so as to defend themselves and contain the Biafran incursions. It 
was successful." 


(/ could not help asking Elechi Amadi about his attitude to the 
Nigerian Biafran war, knowing quite well that he was detavte 

accused and frequently harassed by the Biafran army. * maQ 
answers follow): 

a o 

I felt that despite all that happened, this country must stay t0 8 etI ! er st 
one_ I believed then and still do, that a big united Nigeria is a big 
to the image of the Black man the world over. Unless there is 



prosperous country like Nigeria, it will be difficult for Blacks or 
Africans to command respect anywhere or even to develop technologi- 
cally. I was convinced that Nigeria must remain one despite 
everything. 

Yes I was in Zaria during the killings. After the coup, there was open 
boasting. It was a dangerous provocation and I warned my Ibo friends. 
You see, you blame the hawk for taking the chick and you blame the 
chick for taking a long walk. I certainly condemned the killings and 
still do. I was not immune. During the coup, my house was bulletted. 
They thought I was in there. Many stupid mistakes went into the build- 
up for. that war, but once the war started, I was definitely for Nigeria to 
remain one. 

Contrary to what you think, the civil war had no influence on The 
Great Ponds. I submitted The Concubine in 1965 and started The 
Great Ponds immediately after. By 1967 1 had submitted the 
manuscript to Heinemann London. They held it until I surfaced in 
1968 after the liberation of Port Harcourt. Of course my training as a 
soldier helped in the writing from the tactical point of view. It gave me 
an edge, but in actual fact, the Nigerian war had no direct link with The 
Great Ponds. When I wrote the book, I was in a happier position to 
moralize about the futility of all wars." 

(I asked Amadi a series of questions about his post war career, views 
and philosophy): 

"The war brought a lot of hurts and did little to destroy old prejudices. 
You can see how reluctant Alekiri was about marrying Dansuku up to 
the very end. She yields to the inevitable finally, but still reluctantly. It 
takes real maturity and wisdom to keep this country together. I would 
like to see that any Nigerian can go anywhere in Nigeria, buy house, 
make a living, contest election and be perfectly at home without 
reference to state of origin. That idea shall yet come to pass, I believe. 
We should be proud of our cultural background. We must forgive, 
tolerate and forge ahead. 
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In 1968 1 rejoined the army as an administrator until 1970.1 was asked 
to continue as administrator to help straighten things in the liberated 
areas. I was employed by Rivers State Government. 1 longed to get out 
and teach, but I got stuck in administration and finally said to hell with 
it. I'll put in fifteen years to enable me retire on pension. From 1973 to 
1983 I was Permanent Secretary in the Ministries of Education. 
Information, Finance and Establishment. I retired finally in 1983 but 
since I was not tired, the Provost of Rivers State College of Education 
got me very involved as Writer-in-Residence, teaching African 
literature from 1984-87. While teaching I also administered as Dean of 
Arts, 1985-86. Governor Ukpo called me into his cabinet in 1987 as 
Commissioner for Education. Since 1989 I have been the 
Commissioner for Lands and Survey." 

(I asked Amadi to tell me what influence his work and careers have 
had on him as a writer .) 

I would say that my soldiering instilled in me love for order, 
organisation and discipline. My scientific background gave me 
precision and quest for clarity and order. As a teacher, I am used to 
instilling discipline and communicating. My communication skills and 
ability come from wide reading and teaching. I hate all obscurantisms, 
I love lucidity. 


I started life very religiously. I still think I am religious although in a 

different sense now. I sang in the church choir, I love Christian music. 
They move me deeply. Even in the University, could you believe that I 

was vice president of the SCM when Mrs. Vincent Ike was president'.’ 1 

™L‘“ ed the Church until 1 be § an to read a lot of 
“ * , C ° upl f Wlth m y training in physics, I started questioning 

answer?! he lefS G ° d 1 Started sear ching, dissatisfied with the 

hvnocr? h ? I * * * * * * 8 f f J f uW no lon 8 er recite the creed without feeling 
musfsav thli i h had f part c °topany with the Christian religion. 1 
Newtofand Rin^ f h ‘ gheSt adt ™ration for Jesus. 1 rank him with 

whose eenins n ,? PUre sc ' ence ) and with Shakespeare (arts); men 

n perception into human nature seemed centuries 
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ahead of their time. I think Jesus is probably the greatest man that ever 
lived since his dimension, the spiritual, is the strongest. I asked many 
questions about man, the most complex and only thinking creature. 1 
tried to understand the reason for his existence, who his creator is and 
why he is prone to problems, sickness, torture and death. I struggled 
with these ideas for many years and could not articulate them until 
1987, when it all finally crystallized into what I call Cosmic religion. It 
dawned on me that what we call God is the sum-total of the entire 
Cosmos, everything. Nothing exists outside God. Man is just a part of 
that Cosmos; bad, good, wicked, kind. They are all part of it and a 
body cannot reject the blemishes on it. The Cosmos needs nothing and 
lacks nothing, and so man as part of the Cosmos is complete, when in 
tune with it. The great law of the Cosmos which is harmony is 
expressed in the order of stars, the sun, the moon and the galaxies. 
Nothing is out of place. Each individual must move in harmony. Every 
pocket of disharmony must eventually get itself destroyed. With this 
philosophy, I have been able to explain most things that were baffling 
to me before," I said to Amadi, I believe that all you have discovered 
after your years of search is that God is love and commands us to love 
one another. 

I think so. Essentially, it is a question of names. What you call God is 
what I call Cosmos. Nothing is outside it." 

To queries about foreign influence on him as a writer and on his style 
Amadi responded: 

"Consciously no, but because I read a lot, I simply enjoy reading good 
stories, I must have been unconsciously influenced. Many compare me 
with Hardy, but our similarity is that of writing against the rural 
background. I read The Mayor of Casterbridge and another work, but I 
did not imitate him. Yes, I have a preference for dialogue. I believe in 
giving my characters the freedom to act out themselves. Once I 
visualize the personalities, the dialogue begins to flow and I merely 
guide them to be sure their words remain in character. I allow them do 
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their own thing. Sometimes they threaten to get off hand and I j Us t 
have to keep up with them. It is exciting." 

(A question about specific characters and works follow, beginning 
naturally with Ihuoma): 

"I visualized this woman, the favourite wife of the sea-king who is 
bent on having the experience of incarnation. The sea king allows it to 
humour her, but he still holds the leash on her. In the village she is an 
ideal woman, but later, they understand that she is really no man's 
wife, yet she is a mother. That's how the title "The concubine" came 
along. 

Life is full of enigmas and even with all our rational thoughts, we find 
there are counter forces that upturn the order. With the sequence of 
events you could say that people are pushed like zombies to the brink 
and then toppled over. Take my late daughter as an example. She was 
brilliant and she ordered her life quite early — married early, had a 
child and went in for a second before proceeding to medical school. 
She was a model child and everything seemed to be working out 
perfectly, then suddenly, death at a normal childbirth. Oh it is painful! 
Same with Ihuoma — beautiful well-endowed with all virtues, yet she 
suffers so much trauma at the end. One of those enigmas of life." 

(I told Amadi that many critics accuse Ihuoma of being unnatural or 
too good): 

"No, she is a very natural, normal village model but she merely stands 
out. I may have helped by giving her lengthy descriptions. Her 
weakness is in lacking the courage to transcend traditional bounds, in 
being afraid of public opinion too much; if that can be called a 
weakness. Tradition can be very powerful. It is like religion, very hard 
to break. 

The vagaries of the gods help explain the enigmas of life. Fear without 
name overwhelms, so man gives faces and names to sources of the 
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enigmas and thus they make them manageable, man tries to placate 
them, each one according to his area of influence." 

(I couldn * t help asking if he was having a laugh at the gods at the end 
of The Great Ponds): 

"Yes, I admit it was deliberate and a little mischievous, I got the reader 
all worked up and involved, as if in a trance. But with all the integrity 
of religious fervour, one must get out of the trance of empathy. The 
villagers do not know, so their beliefs are not invalidated. It is the 
reader that I rescue. As his eyes clear he cries, you mean I have been 
taken for a ride?' (Laughter). 

Yes, there is a touch of irony. For the native, the Ponds are big things. 
They fight and destroy lives over them. I was trying to show the utter 
futility of war at all levels. I'll take up your question about Osu. He is 
of the same status as in Achebe's works. Once you are set apart as 
"Osu-agbara," you serve the god for life and your wife and children are 
Osu. Societal prejudices are heavy. I was writing The Slave from the 
point of view of empathy with Olumati who describes his life at the 
shrine as very peaceful. If you ask me who is to blame for Olumati's 
failure, aren't we all to blame for our misfortunes? Olumati could be 
blamed, but should he? The Slave shows the futility of life. Faced with 
Okani family hatred, no parents and the death of his sister, he couldn't 
make it. It is the story of life: birth, struggle and death. 

Yes. Estrangement is saying that life must go on. When someone 
refuses to yield or change, you must leave the person and go on." 

(I asked ifAlekiri is another Ihuoma but with more guts): 

'Yes, she is a model. I believe in our taking the best in African culture 
and rejecting the inimical in foreign culture. Her name means 'Let us 
admire.’ I confront the West very subtly, like in the contrast between 
Alekiri and Christie — I hate overt didacticism, I find frontal 
confrontation dull and crude in novel writing. I like subtlety." 
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With regard to traditional love and his treatment of love in his works 
Amadi had the following to say: 

"You guessed right. I put much premium on love. By the way, man 
have asked me why I choose to write about Western romantic love But 
this is not true. I write about African love, just as it is in the village, but 
glossed over by most other writers. Under the cover of traditional 
decorum, as you see in the case of Ihuoma, genuine love is expressed 
and experienced but not emphasized. What I expose is the beauty in 
African romance. 

In Ikwerre society, a man could keep a concubine, no matter how 
many wives he has. My father kept one definitely. Such a woman is 
recognized. She would come in on certain days to help other wives to 
work or cook. She ate with them and slept with the man. Concubines 
were nearly always widows, and they were usually not more than one 
at a time. 

Love, in my opinion is beautiful but painful. It is something to be 
enjoyed and be grateful for, something one should not be apologetic 
for or have any regrets about. You see, you cannot be loved by 
everybody. Sometimes you win, sometimes you fail, and one should 
accept with maturity whatever comes. While love lasts, treasure it, 
when it ends, don't bother too much. 

Love has always been there in traditional society. A woman could fall 
in love, cook secretly for the lover, and meet him secretly despite 
scoldings and gossip. When it is said that one has lost his or her head 
( omela ya ogwu) it is the same thing.as saying that one is in love in the 
Western sense. It's always been there though not vocalized. 

I write about the young in love maybe because I am not old. Love is 
exciting. It is ultimately the law of the Cosmos. Harmony is the first 
law because without it, the universe will cease to exist. Laws are 
constant and unchanging. Look at the solar system and look at the 
uman body. They are governed by pure harmony. Anything that goes 
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against it must ultimately be eliminated because the Cosmos must 
come in and reassert itself. Negative characters like Madume, Wago or 
Ibekwe must be eliminated for harmony to reassert itself, they must be 
set aside and forgotten. Intolerance may succeed, intransigence and 
insistence on one's rights may win, but such success cannot last. All 
intolerance must eventually be eliminated. Harmony and love have the 
power to rule the world." 

(Theatre was the subject of the next question): 

"My personal idea of theatre is a place of real relaxation. When I go 
there I want to have a good laugh over sweet nothings. I see the theatre 
as an escape from the harsh realities of life. I don't want to be reminded 
of how bad the world is. I know it already. I want to forget. I am not 
averse to well-made tragedy, nor do I object to occasional serious 
moments in comedy, but too much didacticism in theatre is not for me, 
All my plays are generally lighthearted. Peppersoup is just for the 
laughs. There are reflective moments in The Dancer of Johannesburg. 
The background of The Road to Ibadan makes it tense, I agree, but in 
the main, my drama is light." 

(I wondered how enjoyable he found drama writing): 

"Very much. I can dash off a play in no time, two to three days. Once I 
have conceived it, scenes, characters and plot, it begins to flow, and I 
have to write fast to keep up with the characters. The Dancer of 
Johannesburg was an experimentation, a wishful thinking. I was in 
deep sympathy with the South African writer who is so caught up with 
Apartheid that he cannot write on anything else. I felt sorry for him 
and I decided to see how possible it is for one to write on apartheid 
without being emotional. I found out that somewhere in the middle, I 
too was getting tense and involved, even though it did not last very 
long. 

Isiburu was another experimentation. I began it as an invocation to 
Amadioha, the end was written first. I then worked backwards, adding 
a story line. It ended up being a poetic drama about a great wrestler." 
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(Finally I asked Amadi if wrestling could be considered a metaphor f or 
his entire works): 

"It is the most integral thing you can imagine. It involves the entire 
village and combines all talents. Recently I invited eminent colleagues 
to my village Omokachi to watch a match. They enjoyed it very much 
It is such a great celebration of the best of traditional values. I love the 
culture." 

The last sentence says it all. Elechi Amadi is in love with his culture 
and proudly affirms it by word and action. He recognizes its shortcom- 
ings and its strengths. He believes in it. 



PART II 


The Novels 


3 

The Concubine 

Elechi Amadi took the literary world by surprise when The Concubine 
appeared in 1966 at the heels of Chinua Achebe's Arrow of God 
(1964). 1 The very first scene of the novel could be interpreted broadly 
as a symbolic description of Elechi Amadi emerging suddenly into the 
nearly empty literary arena of his day: 

Emenike was sure he heard someone cough ahead ot him. The forest 
track was narrow, overgrown and winding. He could not see far 
ahead. He tightened his grip on his razor sharp matchet and swung 
his wine calabash over his shoulder with his left hand. He was not 
afraid but he did not want to be taken unawares. He knew that 
surprise can beat even the strongest ... the forests were 'unhealthy. 
But of course everyman who was a man would go about his business, 
head hunters or no. (. 1) 

Just ahead of Amadi, Chinua Achebe had symbolically coughed twice 
with Things Fall Apart and Arrow of God. His coughs were his clear 
signs of warning to Eurocentric head-hunting critics of African 
emerging writers that a man was in the forest, asserting his right to his 
domain, his culture, his raison d'etre. He was making bold claims for 
his heritage with exciting narratives of his people's dignified past, a 
heritage he could be proud of despite its natural shortcomings, despite 
its areas of weakness that have brought internal divisions, cracks and 
schisms. 

In another sense, the cough ahead warns Amadi that someone is 
already in the arena trying to clear the overgrown, narrow and winding 
track leading to the emergence of African Literature. The paths are 
those of African orature: folk tales, legends, proverbs, songs and other 
traditional speech forms already in existence, and satisfying the artistic 
demands of a timeless people. But now ... the technology of literacy 
has left the paths of orature overgrown, and the forests are unhealthy 
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with the presence of foreign head hunters, out to discredit that wh' h 
does not conform to the tenets of European literary yardstick. 1Ch 


l 


Achebe was going ahead of Amadi, slashing away with his sha 
matchet of art at the thick forests of Europe's ignorance and preiud'^ 
against African culture. Amadi, a fellow partaker of the nurturehood of 
Umuahia and Ibadan, has now joined his former School Prefect 
tightening 'his grip on his razor sharp matchet,’ bold, eager and without 
fear. He comes along with every assurance and confidence, swinging 
'his wine calabash over his shoulder with his left hand,’ in preparation 
for the celebration of victory of African culture and literature. Thus his 
job in The Concubine is clearly double: to assert and to celebrate a 
people's cultural integrity. 


The Concubine is the result of that fearless preparedness, that 
confidence in the uniqueness of his contribution to the crucial ‘forest 
clearing or paving of the way for subsequent writers and critics. 
Acknowledging his debts to Achebe and reacting to his being called 
Achebe's son, Amadi says: 


I know we are all under the shadow of Achebe. Well, admittedly, he 
was a source of inspiration being the first major novelist — Nigerian 
novelist — to be published and acclaimed... Reading his book was a 
real novelty. It brought home to us that we could write and get 
published too, not just white people. This is something that can 
happen to everybody. So, in that sense, he inspired me to write. But I 
dont think I owe much else to him because my story is very different 
from his; my language is very different from his. The fact that we 
both use proverbs is because of our backgrounds which are similar... 
Otherwise, I really don't think I am Achebe's literary son . 2 

The analogy of the opening scene ends there. There is no intention 
whatsoever to pitch Amadi and Achebe in a literary battle. Much 
rather, the emphasis is on the fact that they complement each other and 
are highly talented co-labourers in the same forest, symbolically felling 
giant trees, clearing ancient paths leading unto new roads and 
highways for African I iterature. It is because of their work of restora- 
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tion and rehabilitation that the backbone of African literature has been 
made strong by orature, the body of oral communication and its 
poetics. Thanks to such pioneering works. Obiechina can say today of 
African writers and critics in general that though: 

Western-educated, nevertheless, they are quite familiar with their 
own folklore, have a comprehensive knowledge of the popular 
proverbs and other traditional speech forms, and can speak their 
vernaculars competently. They also share the values, attitudes and 
structures of feelings ... which are implicit within oral cultures . 3 

Much more can be said of Amadi in this regard. Although Achebe and 
Amadi are clearing in the same forest, each with his own razor sharp 
matchet, the portions cleared do not necessarily overlap, and the 
manner of wielding the matchet and the swing of it are part of the 
originality each brings to the work site. For Amadi, there are no 
historical conflicts to explore, no foreign intruders to deliberate about, 
no foreign gods to intimidate local ones. 

Cultural and Religious Milieu 

The Concubine has an atmosphere that breathes of changelessness. The 
culture is steady, deep-rooted, anchored and holding its own, quite 
oblivious of the fact that different sets of values and changes exist in 
faraway incomprehensible places. It reminds one of an ancient tree as 
described by old man Kobe of South Africa to some white overlords in 
Alex La Guma's Time of the Butcherbird: 

It is a very difficult thing to uproot an old oak of many years. The 
• roots of such a tree are very deep. Certainly one can take an axe and 
cut down such a tree, that is easy, but the roots remain and are very 
hard to dig up. So you see, the tree really remains. The tree goes on . 4 

Elechi Amadi sets out to recreate with vivid images and words a rural 
world as it has always existed, yet one that the artist is very aware is 
fast passing away. It is an enclosed, isolated, self-sutficient, self- 
dependent little world of ordinary men and women living ordinary 
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every day lives of farming, fishing, buying and selling, tapping, 
mourning, rejoicing exchanging visits and cooperating in many ways 
on a daily basis. According to Nyamndi; 

Otnokachi is not a haphazard collection of individual homes, but a 
tightly knit community of family groups. Each cluster of compounds 
is drawn concentrically to the centre as a means of heightening 
groups consciousness . 5 

Girding the village as a tight skirt are the forests, the swamps, the 
narrow paths leading to neighbouring villages; and beyond these, the 
unknown, the mysterious. That shroud of mystery hides from view the 
numerous gods, spirits, ancestors and the unborn. To interpret this 
other world, there are powerful traditional intermediaries — the priests 
and the dibias, whose air of spiritual assurance and whose observance 
of many taboos set them apart, surrounded by a cloud of mystery. But 
all these form part of traditional community. A well-integrated world 
of matter and spirit, modes and codes, help make life meaningful to 
these rural people. 

Amadi insists, despite endless fascination of critics with the 
’supernatural' in the works 6 that there is nothing really supernatural in 
nature. He believes that everything that happens in nature is by that 
very fact natural, but he admits that there are many mysteries, none- 
theless, that cannot be explained. The Concubine is structured around 
one such mystery: the incarnation of a sea goddess, the wife of a sea- 
king, into an ideal village woman, Ihuoma. As if to prove his statement 
about the naturalness of the supernatural, Amadi sets out to present to 
his readers a model of rural life, bringing to it the fidelity, the 
authenticity and the compassion which are the hallmarks of realism. 
Amadi's world appears stable. He describes a community whose ethics, 
religion and philosophy are bound by stiff traditional ethos of a 
mysteriously unified world as exemplified in the following scene at a 
shrine: 

After the main rites, Nwokekoro built a fire ... The cocks were killed 
according to ancient rites and boiled with the yam. Before any part o 
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meal was touched, the priest cut off one wing of the chicken and 
threw it casually to the right side of the temple... in a moment a huge 
grey serpent crawled out from behind the shrine and began to 
swallow its share of the feast. It showed no fear and the old men 
bowed their heads in reverence ... The god having been fed, the men 
fell on the remains of the feast (. 1 8). 

Here is a demonstration of interrelationships between the world of 
nature, of animals, of spirits and of man. 


The dominant vision in The Concubine is a religious one: Man is 
caught in webs and mysteries he cannot understand, explain or disen- 
tangle himself from. Man must struggle to survive, indeed to live and 
prosper despite the threats to his survival; the doubts, the unanswerable 
questions, the fears that he must give faces to and delimit in some 
ways for his own sanity. In the chapter on "Religion,” which 

significantly heads all others in Ethics in Nigerian Culture, Amadi tries 
to explain religion: 


A strong desire to explain the mysteries of the universe appears to be 
partly responsible for the evolution of religion. For the believer the 
notion of God seems to bring an end to an otherwise endless stream 
of queshons. But it is also true that for the cynic, God provides no 

relief, for he wants to know who made God. 8 

Religion in The Concubine is a very powerful tool for enforcing moral 

code and it is a central factor in daily living, in the fear of thick 

darkness, of unpenetrable forests, of sicknesses and diseases of 
disasters and death. ’ 


It is one thing to depict the existence and overwhelming influence of 
gods and goddesses ,n a society, it is another to make them believable 

as Pal™,. T' S , 38 Concubine is ' « is not a simple matter. 

agent Tn Well , re , aI,SeS when he »*» that use of supernatural 
gents m a novel always presents grave difficulties such as the problem 

of rendeiang them credible and realistic." 9 Amadi's job therefore is to 

m thet Af' framework which the villagers interact fully 

their African setting and beliefs, with three levels of reality the 
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living, the dead and the yet unborn under the overall influence of many 
gods. What Amadi tries to do early in this novel, is to introduce as 
naturally as possible, through dialogues and interior monologues, 
through actions and reactions, the religious basis for the order and 
social organization of the society. 

The mysterious rituals of the dibia Anyika, the demands for sacrifices, 
purifications and maintenance of ethical rituals, the wearing of 
amulets, the careful observances of taboos, all these are intricately 
interwoven with the narrative to impress the reader wit t e aut en- 
ticity of traditional religion as a way of life. None is exempte rom it, 
none can escape its influence or be immune to the dangers o aun mg 
the regulations. The structure of religious observation is as nc as 1 is 
complex, at once raising it beyond human comprehension, ence e 
absolute necessity of intermediaries or dibias, to deco e or e com 
mon man what the will of the gods are. 


The gods 

The major gods in The Concubine are Amadioha, Ojukwu and Mini- 
wekwu and of course the jealous Sea-king. Amadioha is the chief deity 
of Omokachi, indeed of Ikwerre society as a whole. His shnne is in 
every village since he is the ruler over the skies. He is a most awesome 
and fearful god whose dread cowers even the bravest of men, and no 
ilty man dares invoke his name. Sacrifices are frequent through the 
intermediary or chief priest. Occasionally, Amadioha manifests in the 
form of a huge serpent which crawls out to swallow parts of the 
sacrificial foods. Amadioha strikes down by thunderbolt or swift 
illness and he is greatly feared by all. 


Guilt, a child of fear, becomes in this context, a very important element 
of traditional religion. Anything outside the normal must be regarde 
as a bad omen and is subject to a dibia's guilt laden interpretation^ 
Such divinations merely add to the original fear of offending the go - 
and induces more obedience to the will of the gods. Epidemics an 
disasters would naturally increase sacrifices and consultation fees. 
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Ojukwu, the next in rank, is associated with the dreaded diseases like 
smallpox. Like Amadioha and all other gods, Ojukwu acts for the 
supreme deity, Chineke, who created and set divinities in charge of 

aspects of nature: 

The vulture was the sacred bird of Ojukwu and if one settled on a 
man's roof he ran immediately to a medicine man to divine the 
message from the god. The finding could be anything from a blood- 
curdling ultimatum to a goodwill message and the sacrifices varied 
accordingly (. 15). 

Lower in rank to Ojukwu is Miniwekwu, a local river god who forbids 
evil to trespass between neighbouring villages. He is responsible or 
fertilizing the ground and for good and peaceful co-existence. 

The Sea-king who appears late in the novel can be accepted within the 
same religious framework as a divine being that rules over the watery 
domains, yet we see him exercising his deadly power of jealousy both 
in the forest, through the jagged stump on which Emenike fell, the 
spitting snake in the plantain trees, which blinds Madume unto suicide 
and the barbed arrow that kills Ekwueme. The Se-king appears to be 
the least familiar and therefore the most dangerous and unpredictable 
of the gods, who cannot be appeased by sacrifices as others generally 
are. Anyika seems disoriented by him. He senses something wrong and 
stands against Ekwueme's marriage to Ihuoma even before divination. 
He pays for the sacrifice himself and declares the Sea-king as both 
unapproachable and irreconcilable. This god's acts of vengeance 
bloodies the entire novel, and at the end, he cynically directs the arrow 
of innocent Nwonna to strike down Ekwueme as the human husband of 
Ihuoma. It is ironical yet psychologically plausible, that Nwonna, the 
first son of late Emenike is used as the agent of death. Could there not 
have been some hidden jealousy in his young heart against this new 
lover of his mother? Afterall, Emenike's spirit had tried to entice 
Ekwueme in dreams, across the dividing waters of death. 
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Myth and Reality 

The fact that Ihuoma is divinatcd as woman from the sea so late in the 
novel's structure, has proved a critical stumbling block to most foreign 
critics. There are two issues involved, the issue of Ihuoma's real 
identity and the timing of its revelation. With the first, no African critic 
should have a problem because ol similar cases like that of "Ogbanje" 
or "Abiku" which are common phenomenon even in contemporary 
African culture . 10 Stories abound of water-spirit possessed women who 
have spirit babies in the sea, and whose human husbands are harassed 
to no end by the spirit husbands. Barrenness is the most common 
manifestation of such relationships. 

The issue of timing is more controversial. Although many critics like 
Gareth Griffiths and Niyi Osundare sec its timing as a structural 
weakness of plot manipulation , 12 it seems obvious that Obiechina's 
explanation is the most plausible. Realism demands that myth and non- 
scientific facts about a character, as central as Ihuoma, be minimized 
for the sake of resemblance. Since the audience is not limited to 
Africans or in fact is primarily non-African given the historical 
circumstances surrounding the novel's birth, the point about realism is 
very important. In his own words, "Ihuoma's character in The 
Concubine draws on religion and popular myth. She is not conceived 
as an ordinary human but as a watermaid turned human, wife of the 
dreaded Sea-king. This is not made clear until the very end of the story 
so that it does not stand in the way of conventional realistic apprecia- 
tion of the novel . 13 An earlier revelation could move the sceptical 
Western mind easily to downgrade the story to children's literature. 
Ihuoma's incarnation could have been interpreted as superstition or 
fairy tale, and would therefore lose the credibility and moral weight to 
sustain the novel's structure. 

The seemingly bizarre jealousy of the Sea-king is realistically rooted in 
traditional ethics. No man who calls himself a man would tolerate 
adultery from a wife, especially a favourite wife. Ikwerre gods shared 
human passions. The understanding would blend in better the concept 
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of gods, not as wanton killers for sport, as Niyi Osundare is forced to 
conclude, 14 but rather as supernatural beings with human passions who 
must maintain their own integrity and authority to merit worship from 
humans. 

Here is the dilemma and a state of tension: Ihuoma is irresistible and 
dazzling, yet no marriage with the heroine is to be contemplated. Thus 
Madume, whose intention is marriage, is not only blinded by the cobra, 
but his wife deserts him before he decides on suicide, an action which 
ironically puts the blame of death not on the Sea-king but on Madume 
himself. In a world of checks and balances, it becomes inevitable that 
the moment Ekwueme also has marriage dreams towards Ihuoma, his 
own marriage must break down. As his admiration for Ihuoma grows, 
he progressively resents his childhood bride, Ahurole, who in turn 
retaliates. "They spoke to each other in monosyllables and only on 
inevitable topics like eating. Gradually, the gulf widened between 
them." (. 144). Ironically, Ekwe and Ahurole cannot even say why the 
gulf is growing. The quarrels have been over nothing. She admits she 
has no reasons to cry and Ekwe admits childishness on his own part for 
his undue disturbance. A psychologist would no doubt explain that 
Ekwe's rejection of his childishness would make him avoid Ahurole 
who shares that characteristic v/ith him. He would rather compliment 
his weakness with the strength obtainable in the mature and womanly 
attributes of Ihuoma. 

Ahurole's tears are a vehement but helpless protest from a very 
sensitive woman who foresees threats to her home and security. Al- 
though Wonuma, her mother assures Ahurole about Ekwe, she cannot 
control his emotions; "Ekwueme is a nice boy and should make a good 
husband. He has never been known to be wayward and he cant 
suddenly change his ways now." (. 97). But he does as a result ot 
something within his own nature as well as circumstances that seem 
beyond his ability to cope. As George Nyamndi quite perceptively 
observes, the failure of the marriage can be traced to the logic ot 
human wills and passion, but the circumstances and especially the 
timing in his view, indicate a supernatural meddling piesence. 
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But it is not only the physical or mental maturity of Ihuoma that carries 
the day There is a woman in Ihuoma, in Amadi's words, she is 
"alluring and compelling." These are powerful and suggestive words, 
implying conscious or unconscious power of attracting the male to 
herself It is this very quality, suggested in these carefully chosen 
adjectives, that makes Ihuoma a concubine, a woman with compelling 
sexual attraction and power over man outside marriage. 

The courtship of Ekwe and Ihuoma, which dominates the central plot 
of the novel, is a rare insight into African romance. The two lovers are 
aware of what they are doing. At their first meeting, Ekwe's "knowing 
look" to his friend Wakiri soon leaves him alone with Ihuoma (. 80). 
Ihuoma in turn makes the best of the occasion. She relaxes him by 
asking him to sing for her his newly composed song. When he pretends 
to want to leave, it is Ihuoma that urges him to stay longer and not just 
out of politeness of course. 

This same subtlety in thought and language can be seen in a later 
episode when Ihuoma rejects his plans to pay bride price on her, even 
though she is longing for the same. Amadi's sensitivity to traditional 
decorum is at its best: 

'Ekwe what do you want me to do? You 
know you are not being fair to yourself.' 

'Don't you understand?' 

'I don't. You don't seem to be talking 
much sense ... 

'What about Ahurole?' Ihuoma asked 
looking up. 

'What about her..?’ 

'Ekwe listen,’ the woman began ‘you know 
very well I like you. How can I deny it...’ 

'But you need a young maiden who would obey 
you and give you the first fruits of her womb.' 

'Do not cheat yourself. I am too old for you ... 

Go and marry her instead.' 

'Ekwueme was moved and felt his love grow 
even stronger for this woman.' (.91) 
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Psychologically speaking, what happens is very logical. Her speech 
does not match her spirit or innermost desires, and predictably Ekwe's 
| 0 ve is fired instead of diminished. From this point on, he day-dreams 
more about Ihuoma and schemes more meetings with her. He slowly 
drives himself into a frenzy, and when he eats Ahurole's love potion, 
the situation merely worsens. 


Opinion has it that Ekwe's disappearance is a protest, a separation from 
all his known environment, a bursting out of the restrictions of 
tradition and a turning point of his life. His agreeing to come down to 
Ihuoma represents a rebirth, a re-entry into new life on different terms, 
higher than the village vision, taking on individuality. The new vision 
is progressive, romantic and forward-looking. It comes with boldness, 
even bravado, daring the Sea-king to do his worst if only he could 
possess Ihuoma even for one day. 


How crazy is Ekwueme? It would appear that besides any genuine 
sickness, the lovers are playing a sort of game. Afterall, Ekwueme is 
sane enough in his tree refuge to declare that only Ihuoma's presence 
can bring him down. Every other plea falls on deaf ears. Before the 
curious eyes of the community, his first words are to ask for Ihuoma, 
and when she is quickly brought, he quietly climbs down without his 
defence club. Ekwueme is also sane enough to ask for and get a 
promise from a distraught father, for him to marry Ihuoma that same 
day. It is a drama artistically rendered, as potent as it is clever. With 
the frightened Ahurole gone in heart-broken failure, the road is free at 
last for a full African romantic courtship, a rare phenomenon in a 
traditional setting. The romance of Ekwueme and Ihuoma makes ; love 
the actual central theme of The Concubine. It creates an atmosphere of 

heightened excitement for 138 out of 215 pages o ® galloning 
expectations, rouses curiosity and keeps the novel s tempo galloping 

towards an ironic and cruel end. 


Ihuoma 

The criticism most frequently labelled against The Concubine by 
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critics is the seeming superhuman perfection of Ihuoma's character. 
Obiechina says of her: "She is a solid block of perfection, almost cold 
and inhuman in her perfection." 16 Granted that Ihuoma is indeed a 
model for traditional African womanhood in the excellence of her 
manners, yet there is every evidence to see a perfectly human, natural 
young woman in her. She is realistic. To see her otherwise is to admit 
she is a failure as character because the maintenance of the crucial 
suspense in the novel rests on the fact that the reader must not suspect 
otherwise of Ihuoma until much later. 

A number of questions need to be asked to ascertain the degree of 
realism in Ihuoma's presentation. Is the narrator biased? Sentimental? 
Intrusive? or romantic? One could say the narrator is biased in favour 
of Ihuoma vis-a-vis other female characters because she is described or 
discussed for much longer than any other woman, as aspects of her 
goodness, gentleness and beauty are revealed. The points of view are 
multiple. Ihuoma is assessed by many and in fact, one of the most 
persuasive of her recommendations is given by Madume’s wife about 
her: "Apart from her obvious beauty, her open, frank and gentle nature 
appealed to her" (. 19-20). 

A measure of Amadi's realism and discipline is to show that Ihuoma is 
not all perfect either. Like any woman in love, she has to pretend a lot, 
feeling one thing in her heart but doing or saying another. Elechi 
Amadi admitted in a private conversation that Ihuoma lacks the moral 
courage to break through tradition's stranglehold because she fears 
public opinion too much. This is quite revealing. However, under- 
standable that may be in a traditional context, it is still a weakness, a 
refusal to take any responsibility, a conscious effort to be every body's 
good woman through keeping the "letters of the law." 

The narrator is not sentimental in his portraiture of Ihuoma. She i> 
presented as a very ordinary, practical, down-to-earth village won ^'. 
There is nothing elevated or very special about her. Like every ° c 
woman she tends her farm (perhaps more carefully and skilful y u 
her natural disposition towards neatness), she goes to mar e , 
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Is and does all the hundred odd jobs of a typical housewife. 
^ "following scene illustrates the ordinariness and naturalness of 

Roma's daily life: 


The shells flew this way and that way as Ihuoma worked her 
hammer. Her youngest child was sleeping on a mat beside her. The 
other child had caught some grasshoppers and was feeding them limb 
bv limb to some ants. He watched with undivided attention ... 
Nwonna the eldest child had gone off with his bows and arrows 


(. 83). 


Nothing could be more homely, more unembellished, more matter-of- 
iact Scene after scene, encounter after encounter, Ihuoma participates 
fully in the normal pace and tedium of village life. 


The authorial voice can indeed be an evidence of bias or eagerness to 
teach or effect a change in the reader's opinion. But t Amadi de " ies ° v « r 
and again any didactic intentions on his part. Indeed Rodney Nesbitt is 
visibly upset by his failure to pin Amadi down to specific motives for 
writing The Concubine .' 1 In a deliberate bid to avoid authorial 
intrusions. Amadi uses dialogue, perhaps more than any other African 
novelist. The characters are thus presented to us often without 
intermediaries. They speak for themselves. Ihuoma is shown in 
conversation with many other characters, and others speak about her in 
their own conversations. At the funeral of Emenike, Wosu and Chima 
exchange views about her: 

‘A pity a young woman like this should play this role at her time of 

Life,’ Wosu said. . , 

‘True. Death is a bad reaper, often plucking the unnpe fruit, Chim 

replied. 

'Poor child, she has lost flesh,’ Wosu remarked. 

'And laughter too,’ Chima added. c _ Mr . m 

’Yes, she is less cheerful. The teeth with the beautiful gap are - 

seen now' (. 34). 

It may be a little harder to show that Amadi did not paj^ 
romantic terms; that is, showing only the positive si c o • 
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she is deliberately cast in the ideal mould of a village paradigm and 
paragon, Ihuotna is still very human. She is especially humanized 
through her sorrows and pains. She undergoes the pains and rigours of 
widowhood at Emenike's death. She is exposed to the hateful advances 
of Madurhe. She knows loneliness and deprivation. She yearns f 0r 
Ekwueme but must restrict herself and observe decorum. Ihuoma does 
not grovel in the mud of sorrow at Emenike's death, but she indulges in 
self-pity like anyone else, as she converses with her friend Nneda: 

.'You will look beautiful tomorrow,’ she said. 

'I don't want to look beautiful,’ Ihuoma replied. 

'Why?' 

'Beauty seems to carry sorrow with it.' 

'That is not true, Ihuoma.' 'It is ugly people who do not suffer as 
much as the beautiful.' (. 35) 

In her self pity, she exhibits some self conceit, a kind of looking down 
on others. It recalls an earlier occasion when she sits admiring herself 
in the mirror (. 12). The vanity of womanhood is equally Ihuoma's 
weakness. She is not perfect or supernatural. She is indeed an ordinary 
beautiful village woman who has the misfortune of attracting many 
unpleasant experiences to herself and those closest to her. Ordinarily, 
she is a joyful partaker of the most basic human and family pleasures 
that villages afford so well. This family scene illustrates. Ihuoma 
comes outside and hears the music of Oduma dance coming from 
Omigwe, and is immediately carried away by the rhythm: 

Chineke! What a faultless Oduma beat!' Ihuoma exclaimed. She 
hummed the tune to the beat of the Oduma and started dancing. 
Unknown to her, Emenike who was just coming back, stood at the 
entrance of the compound watching her. She clutched the free end of 
her wrapper with one hand and her waist vibrated rapidly, her first 
two children, Nwonna and Azubuike followed suit. 'Why not?' her 
husband suddenly cut in 'They all take after me.' (. 12-13) 

What a charming little domestic scene, so down-to-earth, so ordinary 
yet so full of beauty and dignity. There is nothing here to remotely 
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suggest strangeness or other-worldliness. The success of Amadi's art 
partly rests on the strength of Ihuoma as a character that is fully 
realized within her milieu, without exaggeration, without sentimen- 
tality and within the strict palter of realistic art. This point is very 
important because as a scientist and philosophical realist, a blanket 
"goodness" of any character would be more in tune with medieval 
characterization than the modem that he is. 

Tradition can have a deadening effect on characterization, but Amadi s 
realism goes beyond mere mirroring to creative experimentation. 
Although the collective mentality dominates the milieu, yet in the 
creation of Ihuoma as with Ekwueme at least, Amadi boldly but subtly 
allows individual experiences to monitor the issues of life, the dimen- 
sions of truth and the mysteries of the unknown. 

The details of characterization made natural and possible through a 
multiplicity of point of view, and the careful description of the 
minutiae in the immediate locale, coupled with a deep sense of irony* 
are clear evidences of Amadi's artistic achievement in the rea istic 
mode. He particularizes Ihuoma and to a good extent individualizes her 
among many others who are hardly distinguishable in their regular 
roles as wives and mothers: Adaku, Wonuma, Okachi, the mothers of 
Ekwueme, Ahurole and Ihuoma, respectively. Just as important for 
realism is the ability or capacity for growth implied in the two major 
characters. Ihuoma grows in time and through sorrow to emerge as a 
new Ihuoma, who seems to emerge from traditional yoke as she 
blooms anew in the fresh and enthusiastic love of Ekwueme. The 
growth may be slow and subtle, but it is a definite growth, emotional 
and psychological, a growth in self-confidence, in a self conscious 
determination to love and be loved and an inward decision to face 
village gossips: 

'Ihuoma, people say I am more often in your company than in mine’ 

'And do you listen?' 

'How can I?' 

‘I am glad you don't.' 
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'I would have minded in those days' 

'So would I.' 

’So we are both wiser now. And older too' he added as an 
afterthought. 

'Yes' (. 192). 

Ihuoma has grown, as an exceptional character arid elevated by love, 
beyond the confines of traditionalism and even the spiritual confines of 
bondage to a Sea King. With disarming candour she exclaims in much 
the same surprise as the reader: "These things are strange and almost 
funny. 1 certainly don't feel like a daughter of the sea." (. 201). 

Lovers of the Concubine 

The Concubine is no doubt one of the greatest love stories of the 
African novel: the beautiful love of Emenike, a husband, for his wife 
Ihuoma; the jealous love of a rejected suitor, Madume, the passionate 
love of a couple mutually in love, and the murderous jealousy of a 
betrayed spirit husband against his helpless human wife and all the 
men in her life. 

Ihuoma or "Good luck,” is by a supreme ironic twist, the death carrier 
or a femme fatale. In a way, she is more dangerous than the classical 
sirens, since she is totally unconscious of it, and is herself the most 
brutalized ot the victims. Because she is already married in another 
world, her insistence on incarnation could be seen as sheer 
disobedience or rebellion from the Sea-king's point of view, an offence 
that merited the harsh punishment of making her unhappy throughout 
her earthly life. 


Unknown to men any involvement with Ihuoma means a mortal 
pitting, against a god, a foolhardy venture that even a warrior like 
Oluniba in The Great Ponds would fear. Thus, quite unknown to them, 
the Sea-king has drawn battle lines in turn against the three successive 
men in Ihuoma's life. 
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Emenike 

Amadi creates in Emenike an ideal gentleman, an exemplary husband 
and community man. He seems to provide for Ihuoma, once and for 
all, the only happy period of her life in her marriage to Emenike. Like 
Ihuoma, Emenike is well favoured: 

He was good looking and well formed, a favourite with the girls, but 
had the devil's luck of throwing people in spectacular ways which 
on-lookers remembered afterwards (p. 5). 

He is in every way a successful man, a good father, husband, wrestler, 
dancer, and trustworthy citizen, respected by even the elders of the 
society. 

Emenike's death, very early in the novel, creates a gloomy atmosphere 
and sets the stage for successive tragic events that sustain tension 
throughout the novel. His death raises many issues that have no facile 
answers, issues of justice, fairness, death and others. The apparent 
source of conflict and even the apparent cause of death given as 
lockchest, are all merely apparent. The deeper meanings and inter- 
pretations remain hidden in thick darkness until near the end of the 
novel. It is only with the revelations of Anyika and Agwoturumbe 
about Ihuoma, that by hindsight, one realises that Emenike is indeed 
the first victim of his beautiful and dutiful wife through her jealous 
husband. Ihuoma was a concubine and he had paid the supreme price 
for marrying her and thereby committing adultery against the Sea-king. 

Madume 

With the same zeal that Amadi depicts Emenike as an ideal, he depicts 
Madume as a villain. His physique is meant to repel: stout as an 'iroko 
trunk,’ his head is like a hammer, narrow and ugly. He is bad- 
tempered, envious, quarrelsome and violent. He has nothing to be 
proud of in local terms, neither a big house, a large bam nor male 
children. He was a bad husband, a poor father and indeed no one's 
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favourite. Chima summarizes him prophetically: "Madume's big-ey e 
may cost him his life eventually" (. 16 ). 

Madume is definitely held responsible by the community for the death 
of Emenike even if he remained unchallenged. Kinika makes this clear 
in a conversation with Ihuoma: 

"Kaka, do you think that that fight caused his death?" Ihuoma asked 
in an undertone 
"What else caused it?" 

"I thought it was lockchest.”.. 

"No my child, we know what happened to him. Amadioha will kill 

them one by one." (.21) 

Even Madume himself feels a deep sense of guilt though unrepentant: 

he wondered what retributions the gods had in store for him. As the 
days went by, however, he grew less worried. He even felt at times 
that the gods themselves supported Emenike's death" 

C 53). 

Madume is conspicuously absent from the communal solidarity that 
marked the preparations and execution of Emenike's burial. He shows 
little respect for others' feelings and for traditional regulations. His 
failure to visit Ihuoma in mourning is a serious breach of etiquette. His 
quickness in attempting to possess the disputed land showed a severe 
lack of sensitivity. It is no wonder the spirit of the dead is said to be 

among those who caused him to injure his big toe in Ihuoma's com- 
pound. 

The ill-will that the living seems to bear towards Madume can be 
sharply contrasted to the goodwill that the entire community lavished 
on the memory of Emenike. His death had shocked Omokachi and 
raised grave doubts in people's minds about life's injustice and a 
bewilderment about the seeming indifference of the gods. Amadi's 
vivid description of the farewell dance is one of the most memorable in 
the novel: 
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Their voices grew louder, their faces wilder. Then they went berserk 
and in a moment the surrounding bushes were alive with men, strong 
young men, the stuff of heroes, dancing, jumping, cutting, slashing. 
Scores of plantain trees fell under their lively matchets. Chickens 
flew out of their way clucking loudly. Dogs barked, unable to make 
up their minds whether to run after or run away from the frenzied 
youngmen. Women and children took shelter knowing full well that 
they had right of way. As excitement mounted some of the men wept, 
others gnashed their teeth, others howled wildly. Here was a dance ol 
passion, a dance of anger, a vehement protest against the god ol 
death, an appeal for the recall oi their departed comrade, (. 33). 

Madume's quick move to dispossess Ihuorna soon after such a time o. 

sorrow is in defiance of the spirit of Emenike, a very anti-social act. 

Even his wife and children do not escape from his scathing tongue: 

That is not why 1 am crying ... it is the way you keep talking of my 
children as if they were not yours. I am sure ... it is all connected with 
your desire to get a second wife." (, 55-56) 

Madume has neither the support of his family nor of any friends. He 
stubbornly hopes, however, to enlist the cooperation of Ihuorna. "If 
you will be reasonable, let's be friends and forget all our disputes" he 
appeals. Ihuoma's total rejection of his pleas and her loud wailing 
instead, seals the chances for Madume. His rejection by the village was 
brought home to him as Ihuoma's wailing brings the village running in 
dramatic confusion, to the scene of action: 

Nnadi raced towards the spot. Other men followed, Ekwueme among 
them; They reached the scene. Ihuoma's basket was there, the 
plantain lying close to it... "You big-eyed fool, how dare you touch 
Ihuorna?" (. 69) 

Madume is thus at war with himself, his children, his wife, and the 
entire community. His defiant move to cut a plantain and establish his 
ownership by force, ends in disaster. A spitting cobra blinds him as the 
plantain bunch falls significantly over him. Suicide and death soon 
follow his utter loneliness and despair. Having lived as a villain, he 
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dies the abominable death, rejected even by Ali from having even a 
grave. The community has nothing but blame for him: 

“Well, he has only himself to blame. I don’t see why he should bark 
at people" Wosu said. “The hunter who is never satisfied with small 
game may be obliged to carry home an elephant one day. I have 
always said this of him,” Chima said. 

“True, the plantain was not his,” Wosu said. 

“Of course not. The elders gave their verdict in favour of Emenike 
long ago” (. 73) 

His suicide links him up with other very negative and intransigent 
characters in The Great Ponds, The Slave and Estrangement. Wago, 
Aso and Ibekwe, respectively, are desperate characters who either 
commit or seriously consider suicide as a way of escaping life's frustra- 
tions. Ihuoma's verdict is no doubt the most logical and acceptable to 
the unmoved people: 

It was impossible for the wicked to go unpunished, the ever watchful 
gods of retribution, Ofo and Ogu, always made sure of that. 

Like the saying that no man ever won a fight against his people, 
Madume's anti-social actions led to his abominable end. It shows no 
respect for elders, family ties nor for the memory of the dead. Yet in 
fairness to Madume, as Nyamndi suggests, societal pressures and 
mockery on him as a father of four girls, must have been the root cause 
of his deep-rooted frustrations. Amadi the author must empathise with 
his situation, yet he transcends that self-pity to show Madume as a 
character who is wicked to the core of his heart and therefore 
deserving of the punishment he gets. 

Ekwueme 

Ekwueme affords the reader, a greater opportunity to watch the 
psychological maturation of an ideal lover from a "mother's boy. 
When he is introduced to us at Ihuoma's house, his tactful remarks and 
light conversation with Okachi, Ihuoma's mother, help to lessen the 
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pervading heaviness of a mourning house. Ekwueme is now a self-con- 
fident and relaxed gentleman, a far cry from his shaky beginnings. 

Through a number of flashbacks, the gaps between his childhood and 
youth are filled in: A spoilt lone child for twelve years: (such like 
Amadi) then a clumsy, slow and rather effeminate adolescent, still tied 
to his mother's apron strings. Through "tenacity and aggressiveness,” 
(traits that subsequent Amadi heroes will exhibit in their turns) Ek- 
wueme overcomes his handicaps and becomes quite a champion in his 
own right. He has become by his own effort, the most eligible young 
man in Omokachi. Ihuoma's mother, Okachi has a good eye and does 
not fail to hint the young widow about her choice of a future husband. 
Her guilt feeling and deep concern for her widowed daughter is 
understandable. But Ihuoma's impatience with her mother upon her 
suggestion of Ekwueme as a possible husband is no doubt a 
psychological reaction to her discovery that, maybe, her innermost 
secret desire is actually no secret. She retorts: "Ekwueme, what type of 
Ekwueme is this? Please leave me alone mother, 5 and she burst into 
tears, (.41) 

Yes indeed, what kind of Ekwueme is that? What role does he play in 
the novel and how does he come off as a character? I believe that the 
perspective one brings to these two questions would determine one's 
overall perception of The Concubine either as the pathetic story of a 
victim of cruel fate or the tragic love story of an idealist. 

There is room for a dual interpretation of these experiences both on the 
natural level as well as on the level of supernatural intervention. 
Amadi delineates with care Ekwe’s physical comeliness, his good 
voice and good manners; his skills as a good trapper, tapper, wrestler 
and dancer, as a befitting parallel to Ihuoma. He is an ideal traditional 
young man, worthy prospect, even for a near perfect woman. It sets the 
stage for the jealousy of rivals. 

On the human level, psychologically and psycho-analytically speaking, 
Ekwueme's Freudian mother fixation would leave him vulnerable to 
the attractions of a beautiful mature motherlike woman like Ihuoma. 
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As ordinary daily events continue to afford them promixity, their 
falling in love becomes a matter of fact and timing. Thus from the 
outset his tradition-controlled marriage to Ahurole is doomed to 
failure Ahurole’s unprovoked bursts of tears which were attributed to 
her "agwu" might well have been the result of subconscious premoni- 
tions of disaster of a very sensitive spirit. 


Once in love, events follow fairly normally. Ekwueme goes with 
eleven men to repair Ihuoma's leaking roofs according to tradition His 
awkward attempts at a marriage proposal meets with calculated 
coldness from Ihuoma and the frustrated Ekwueme goes home, e 
later sends a love message through Nnenda. Events continue apace and 
mutual love develops, even to the point of Ekwe neglecting his traps 
for the company of Ihuoma, yet aware of her responsibilities and 
traditional expectations, she refuses his proposals and urges him in- 
stead to marry Ahurole his childhood bride. His mother helps to speed 
up that marriage. Very reluctantly, Ekwe goes through the marriage 
negotiations and rituals with Ahurole. He is not nappy and soon 
serious problems of communication develop. The failure of his mar- 
riage naturally and inevitably turn him again, even more passionately, 

towards Ihuoma. 


For a young, beautiful but sensitive girl like Ahurole, the thought of 
failure drives her crazy and sends her post haste to her mother for a 
solution- naturally a love potion. The reaction of Ekwueme to it and 
her subsequent flight of guilt and despair ends her marriage and opens 
the highway of love for Ekwe and Ihuoma. The highlights of what 
followed after can be given natural interpretation. Ekwueme msis s 
with his natural tenacity on marrying Ihuoma and he gets the consen 
needed The mysterious connection that is later divined is nonetheless 
a common phenomenon with beaut.ful girls of the area and rcquirea 
only costly sacrifices. Even the tragic end of Ekwueme at the tende 
hands of Nwonna could truly be a question of accident. 


This human interpretation would make Ekwe a hero, an ideal lover in 
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the romantic tradition, one who is ready to dare any rivals, seen and 
unseen, in the bid to win and protect his future bride. Like the classic 
lovers he declares his love with vehemence: 

I shall marry Ihuoma. She is a human being and if marrying a woman 
like her is a fatal mistake, I am prepared to make it. If I am her 
husband for a day before my death, my soul will go singing happily 
to the spirit world. There also I shall be prepared to dare the wrath of 
four hundred Sea-kings for her sake. (. 297) 

The richness of a work of art can be seen from the levels and depths of 
interpretation it affords. Although The Concubine as a novel tries to 
apprehend and reflect the social reality and values of Omokachi, that 
reality would be incomplete without the religious dimension, admitting 
the inextricable interaction of the mysterious, represented here by the 
gods, in the daily affairs of man. 

Amadi's use of the Sea-king myth in The Concubine, introduces not 
only the supernatural, but by the very character and nature of an angry 
and jealous powerful Sea-king introduces more tension, more drama 
and more of the tragic. As Steiner describes it: 

Tragedy would have us know that there is in the very fact of human 
existence a provocation or paradox; it tells us that the purposes of 
men sometimes run against the grain of inexplicable and destructive 
forces that lie "outside" yet very close ... There is no answer. Why 
should there be? If there was, we would be dealing with just and 
unjust suffering, as do parables and cautionary tales, not with 
tragedy. 18 

When considering Ekwueme in terms of tragedy, one cannot help but 
compare him to the same Aristotelian sense of the tragic flaw as Arthur 
Ravenscroft sees Ezeulu's dilemma. 19 The temerity and tenacity of 
Ekwueme's love for Ihuoma may be regarded as a flaw in that sense, 
for it blinds him to all warnings both from Anyika the dibia and his 
more cautious parents. Even Agwoturumbe's "false hope" is in itself a 
grave warning that Ekwueme ignores to his hurt: 
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The Sea-king is a proud spirit and likes very bright c 1 
Agwoturumbe pointed out. 'The sacrifice will be carried ° Urs> 
carefully as possible. It will have to be performed in a canoe* 1 * &S 
river or creek by midnight... the bride price should not be paid ^ * 
the sacrifices have been offered, to be on the safe side / (emnh^ 
mine) ' pnasis 


Although the events that lead up to the marriage negotiations of Ekwe 
and Ihuoma seem natural enough, there are enough strange coinciden- 
ces to convince the reader that a malignant supernatural force is at 
work. Amadi uses the clever device of dreams to emphasize these 
foreboding impressions. The multiplicity of ironies provides added 
potency to the "facts" the divinations of the two dibias expose. 

The first dream occurs after Ekwueme fails in his first bid to propose 
to Ihuoma. He dreams that Emenike the dead husband of Ihuoma seeks 
him in her house and tries to persuade him to go along with him and 
cross some dark water. Suddenly other villagers emerge to also urge 
him on and then proceeded to drag him slowly across the ever 
widening waters. He struggles free and manages to escape. He wakes 
up covered with sweat. Crossing or waters always suggests death, even 
as Emenike's answer that he is 'resting' and 'it is nicer there than here' 
fully suggests. 


Nesbitt suggests that the dream represents the objection of Emenike 
and the village tradition to his proposed marriage . 20 The element of 
death cannot be explained by Nesbitt's hypothesis. If on hindsight one 
interpreted Madume's spitting cobra to be the Sea-king in disguise after 
the life of a possible rival, one can also see in this dream, the Sea-king 
and his servant water spirits wearing the familiar face of Emenike and 
the unrecognizable villagers respectively, threatening to kill Ekwueme 
for seriously contemplating marriage with Ihuoma. The fact that he 
wakes up with an aching hand and sweaty body ought to persuade him 
of the 'reality' and seriousness of that threat. It recalls Anyika’s 
explanation to Madume's stumble in Ihuoma's compound: "You were 
lucky to have come out alive from Emenike's compound." "Unknown 
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spirits, some of them from the sea, teamed up to destroy you." "They 
don't want you to have anything to do with Ihuoma. They have been on 
the lookout for you" (. 56). 

Even Ekwueme's trapping of an antelope in chapter nine becomes a 
symbolic rehash of the ironies of fate for the three male characters 
associated with Ihuoma. Despite the health, speed and struggles of the 
antelope to escape, despite its hiding in a seemingly cool and safe 
place, there is no escape, no refuge. In the case of Ekwueme, at the last 
moment, when all seem to have been taken care of and nothing more 
stands between the couple and happiness, behold, sudden and cruel 
death, in the same manner that Ekwe crawls quietly to the resting 
antelope to give it a final death blow. (. 52) 

Many things appear to be beyond the control of Ekwueme. He once 
confessed to his father: "1 really cannot help wanting to marry 
Ihuoma,” as if he is pushed by a stronger external force. Nyamndi has 
suggested that the gods had a hand in the delay of Ekwueme's marriage 
with Ahurole, a delay of about two years that allows Ekwueme to meet 
Ihuoma as a widow. He goes through the marriage negotiations for 
Ahurole like a sleep-walker and wakes up "crazy" after eating a love 
potion that is supposed to make him soft and loving. One could almost 
say that despite himself, the image of Ihuoma obsesses him. 

Finally time seems also to be controlled by forces. There is a gathering 
momentum as the tempo quickens, the excitement mounts as the lovers 
approach the "far away" tomorrow for consummating their love. The 
height of irony and sadism on the part of the Sea-king is to have 
innocent sensitive Nwonna (who struggles always to keep his mother 
happy) shoot to death the very source of his mother's joy. No wonder 
Niyi Osundare talks in terms of two lizards for sacrifice, the real lizard 
and the real sacrifice, the sport of a jealous god as grasshoppers are to 

2 j 

wanton boys. 

The tragedy is given its utmost poignancy by the very sharp contrast 
between the wonderful happy scenes of the lovers about to realise their 
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dream: 


EUucmc's hands went round her smooth back. He gazed at h er 
anthill-coloured skin. 'Iluioma, you are beautiful! You know j t ar)(j 
yet you are not proud.' 

■I am ,,ot responsible for my beauty, why should I be proud? Besides 
beauty does not always mean happiness. I have not been a happy 
woman.' 

'But you are now, aren't you?' 

'Yes 1 am. my husband' 

I am even happier, my wife' 

The lovers fondled each other for a while. 

'Is my weight straining you?’ Ekwueme asked. 

'No, Ekwe, my lap is meant for you' 

'For answer he embraced her again...' (. 21 5) 

A few moments later, as he steps out, he receives in the stomach an 
arrow meant for a lizard! What cruel irony. "A hair-raising cry rent the 
air as Agwoturumbe pulled out the arrow. There were pieces of flesh 
clinging to its barbed points." Could the tortured motions of two 
women wild with grief touch the stony heart of the Sea-king? The 
words of an embittered Amadi in Sunset in Biafra: "Life was a bitter 
cruel dream, arranged by a sadistic god!" confirm to the contrary. 

Ekwueme is an idealist, an individualist in a communal setting, a man 
determined to fulfill his desires and dreams despite traditional 
restrictions and taboos. He challenges traditional rigidity, tights for 
what he believes, dares even supernatural forces and dies for his love 
for Ihuoma. 
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The Great Ponds 

Mi Amadi . soldier, mi I* admits ttat his mdil.o, taming h, 

flenced „e„ face, of his life including ££***. 
hin , discipline - a quality that is central to his responses n hi, 

personal, family and public life. "My father ,s a disciplinarian, wa, 
the one sentence summation that Elechi Amad, s daughter gave of hi. 
father. That says it all. His military training has heightened his love fo, 
order, precision, clarity of vision and of communication. It does not 
take long to see the application of these in his works. The words he 
chooses are simple, direct and unambiguous except by design, as in the 
title, The Concubine . He confessed to me in an interview that he hates 
all fuzziness, all nebulous things, all double talks and obscurantism^ 
Indeed the opportunity I had of visiting his home at Port Harcourt an 
at Aluu confirmed his love for trimness, order and precision. It can be 
seen even in the strict way the lawns ate kept and in the order that 
reigned both among the few flower gardens, the closely cropped 
hedges, the neatly trimmed trees and the quietness of his children 
within the home. 


The influence of his military career permeates various aspects of his 
works. For example, one might trace the athletic figures of his heroes 
and the smartness of his heroines to perhaps an unconscious adherence 
to the military ideal of physical fitness. Emenike and Ekwueme in The 
Concubine. Olumba, Ikechi and Wago in The Great Ponds, Olumati, 
Nyeche and Aso in The Slave, Major Dansuku in Estrangement, the 
diplomat, Bello in The Dancer of Johannesburg, the soldiers in The 
Road to Ibadan and Sunset in Biafra, and the epitome of physical 
fitness, Isiburu, the Ikwerre wrestling champion in the play Isiburu. All 
Amadi's chief characters share the physical fitness of Captain Elechi 
Amadi himself. He imbues them with a liveliness that is contagious, a 
sharpness and smartness that works itself into the very fabric ot the 
narrative, forcing the reader to keep up with the spirit of action. This 
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infection is most noticeable in The Great Ponds, the action-packed 
novel. Its charged atmosphere enforces the alertness and participation 
of readers, restless as the fishes in the pond of Wagaba, the razor-sharp 
dividing line between Chiolu and Aliakoro. 

Part of the greatness of The Great Ponds lies in the fact that within the 
ordinariness of its simple plot is contained fundamental human issues 
that have continued to play central roles in determining man's destiny. 
These include issues of power, of man's rights to ownership, issues of 
leadership, war and its aftermaths, the place of religion in man's 
affairs, and man's ultimate freedom or lack of it — all these surface in 
this seemingly simple domestic conflict in Ikwerreland. As Walter 
Allen would say of the novel as genre, "I am inclined myself to regard 
it as a bastard form of art rightly concerned with many human 
interests ." 1 The interests are as many as they are varied. 

The aim is to engage the readers in soul searching, in self exploration, 
in a parallel struggle to sift the truth from many seeming truths. The 
central question is how much of life's problems can be solved through 
aggression and violence. The ironies of man's perennial and 
unsuccessful attempts to end hostilities through violence, to seek peace 
through war, to settle rights through might. These and more are the 
challenging concerns of this deceptively simple novel. 


Conflict: Source and Meaning 

The story is built around a bone of contention between two large 
villages; Chiolu and Aliakoro, brothers in the Erekwi can. e 
Wagaba Pond, in particular, is so rich in fish, that in t e wor s o a 
villager, it "can never be impoverished." Its wealth has le to a s lgg 
for its definitive ownership. The struggle quickly esca ates in o 
veritable war between the neighbours in which choice young me 
both sides died. The situation becomes so dangerous and 
frantic efforts arc made to end the hostilities. The zes c > ne b ^ 
villages organize an oath-swearing before Ogbuna a i, ‘ (h 
of the night, to determine once and for all the rightful owners ot the 
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Pond. Chiolu's Champion, Olumba, volunteers to swear that Wagaba 
belongs to Chiolu. His life or death at the end of six months would be a 
clear sign. Tension mounts as Wago the champion ot Aliakoro, tries 
every trick, device and wicked means to eliminate Olumba before the 
set time. The tension of this new psychological warfare nearly kills 
Olumba, while the two villagers are ravaged body, soul and spirit by 
their terrible experiences during the months of waiting. The end of the 
novel records not only the disastrous wastage of the war and an 
invading 'plague' that decimates the weakened villagers, but also the 
permanent loss of the Wagaba pond to both parties. Wago, wounded in 
one of his notorious attempts on Olumba, commits suicide in the pond 
as a last act of desperation and spite. Tradition forbids its usage after a 
suicide has been committed in it. 

The Titles 

Amadi chooses his titles with care, and the title, The Great Ponds 
brings quite an insight to the understanding of the matter and the 
manner of this novel. On a literal level, these ponds of the Erekwi clan 
are comparatively great both in size and in wealth of fish. When the 
floods are at their height, the entire area is covered by one massive 
watery surface, a fearful and compelling sight for miles on end: 

During the rainy season the Great Ponds formed one mysterious 
stagnant sea of reddish brown water ranging in depth from the waist 
to four or more times the height of a man ... During the dry season 
the floods subsided. What water was left collected in individual 
ponds restless with fish ... linked to one another by narrow necks of 
water (. 11). 

The ponds are linked, much in the same way that the many villages are 
linked by paths and forests, forming a whole. As the Great Ponds art 
restless with fish so are the villages restless with ambition, with env>. 
pride, and with sentiments that help create wars and make men's bloo^ 
flow. Ironically, men stake their very lives over such a "stagnant sea o 
reddish brown water" a part of nature, which with studied dis am. 
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remains unmoved and unchanging while fragile man passes away. The 
restless fish in the ponds continue to grow and replenish, and continue 
to be a bone of contention for men. Yet in the watery womb of the 
forest, the fish live peacefully, drink freely and surface playfully. Over 
these same ponds, the rival groups move silently and gradually towards 
catastrophe. 

In the irony of juxtaposing fish ponds and the manhood of Chiolu and 
Aliakoro lies the message of The Great Ponds. Since the two cannot be 
compared, therefore the word "Great,” used tongue in the cheek, 
emphasizes the senselessness and irrationalities of wars. The 
symbolism can be stretched a little further. The tunnel-like path in the 
thick forest, slippery with white clay, leading to the watery womb or 
ponds, is suggestive of the clear but slippery paths towards the dange* 
zones of life, which are warnings that usually go unheeded. When clear 
warnings are ignored, it is not surprising that they needed the cover ot 
darkness for a successful operation." (. 11). The slippery w ite pat is 
compared to a "long grey worm,” one that will eventually destroy the 
fruit of man's labour, even lives from Chiolu and Aliakoro. 


Setting the Stage 

The novel is about a war. and right at the beginning A-di earefnlly 
chooses words, signs, images, colours and sounds tha • crea tea: sense of 

fear, forehodmgs, S* 

mysterious stagnant sea of reddis of chiolu and Aliakoro 

hides the fearful and temble A h disapp£ars> thc sun> 

converge at the ponds, symboheal y. perslstently 

now beclouded, sinks rapi y- i prtnf » S c " ( 10) The grey worm of 
beneath their gaiety lay tens, on anc Pond of 

a path is not a positive imagery and * (he ^ end . „ the 

Wagaba under the moonhght, fo lt a i eo pard-skin 

moonlight struck the surface of the po ^ ^ ^ 

effect" (. 12J. Wagaba, meaning of the leopard killer, 

leopard claws but also of the cru d d the fma | 

Wage. It equally foreshadows his death in the pon 
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wastage of all war efforts. As men converge, the atmosphere quickly 
changes from sunshine to gloom. The happy and chatting companions 
of Olumba are suddenly silent and tense, awaiting the burst of a fast- 
gathering storm. 


Might or Right 

Amadi transforms a simple narrative of two warring villages into a 
« s<nr«o,e of super imposed eopflie,, « 

• bipartite stmer.ral base. Ten. »„ a„ 
words or structural pillars in the novel. L 

two sides of equal strength and as well 

other across the ponds, a common la * dm m in The River 

, s divides them I. » remim.cen. ■ eNga pa" „„ 

ironically potted *™cf to,” »mm»n c.ltaral »d 
Chiolu and Aliakoro are fighti g t chnique of juxtaposition, 

economic heritage. Tlrrongh f “™M„t Sehomds wo* 

repetition and e,„een»t,« Amad, « » ^ 

i.r,d of action is «**• and «—• 

„„ , he central eonflio. over 

balance, drawing to itself every ’ y metap horically desen 

wasps." answerable 

Th e organic 

enigma that supe ”™ P ° akes the establishment of true o ghoU t 

It is the poser that mak . ion on a high frequency Ue \ s , 
lusion and keeps the dramat sl de S « nnms * ^ 

U novel's duration acceptable defim£> • 

never meeting, never amvmg hjs case , at once 

D.ali, the wise man of Ohio 
statement and a question. 
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... For generations the Great Ponds have been the cause of wars and 
heavy loss of lives. Some years ago our two villages fought a bitter 
battle over the Pond of Wagaba. My father was killed in it. My senior 
brother was taken prisoner and sold to the Rikwos across the rivers 
and we never heard of him again. However, we won the battle and 
the pond became ours. Might is not right, but who can tell now who 
was right and who was wrong? Time obscures many things but time 
also establishes many things (. 23). 

Man's failure to understand basic universal truths and even- his own self 
doubts, ambiguous motivations and confusions before the mysteries of 
life and death, are all played out dramatically and artistically in this 
novel of see-saw tensions. 


Traditionally, physical might and power seem adequate in establishing 
disputes. The survival of the fittest appears to have been the law 
governing the world, yet, the fact that might never ends all wars but 
breeds further challenges, reveals the dilemma of that belicose 
ideology. Aliakoro is in one such ironic dilemma. She plans to chal- 
lenge right by might against Chiolu who had thirty years earlier estab- 
lished her right through might. The two prisoners from Aliakoro try to 
sort things out unsuccessfully: 


‘Ask Eze Okehi that. Before we were bom though there was a big 
fight over the Pond of Wagaba. Chiolu won and has held the pond 

ever since.’ 

‘Then it belongs to them.’ , 

'Winning a fight does not prove ownership. 

‘How do we hope to reclaim it?’ ? 

‘We shall probably have to fight for it , 

‘But you say victory does not establish ownership. 

‘Well we happen to be the real owners. 

,.po„ power 

degenerate into monotony. The persist • ac t or s Wago 

Which fans into flame the pride and amb.t.on of the mam actors, wago 
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takes up the challenge: "Though ... you have won the last battle... we 
shall stick to our claim." Eze Okehi echoes Wago's defiant sentiments 
by boastfully claiming that they would fish in the pond as of right the 
very next day. Evidence of the effectiveness of doubt as weapon can be 
further seen among the Chiolu. None of them, not even Olumba, who 
stakes his life over it, is even absolutely sure, hence the collective 
anxiety and fears after the oath had been sealed. 

Might is proved of no effect in the final analysis. Might destroys, 
disrupts, disillusions and disintegrates, but it fails to establish the right 
to Wagaba’s ownership. Right is illusive. Amadi's juxtaposition of 
man’s greed and narrowness of vision and the lofty grandeur and 
indifference of virgin forests and vast stagnant floods, emphasizes in 
the words of Oladele Taiwo, "the diminutiveness of man when com- 
pared with external nature." Nature as part of the Cosmos of Amadi's 
philosophy, has abundantly provided the ponds for all surrounding 
villages, enough to go round year after year. Man's acquisitive and 
grabbing nature is here clearly indicated. When the situation applies to 
the macrocosmic world milieu, the novel's message about the futility of 
man's vain ambitions and imaginations take on a universal dimension. 
No wonder the reviewer of the novel in The Spectator, wholeheartedly 
recommended it as compulsory reading for presidents, military 
generals, warlords of the world and all "glassy-eyed village headmen 
everywhere." 

Leadership: Personality and Responsibility 

The outcome of a battle and the destiny of a nation may well depend 
on the quality of its leadership. It is obvious that Amadi is very muc ^ 
concerned with leadership personality at every level. The structure 
The Great Pond, which draws a line between two parties (comp 
and contrasting their heroes, Ezes, war tactics, motivations, ^ 

plans) is geared ultimately towards the examination o ea e ^ 
comparison of the two heroes and Ezes of Chiolu an 
help to highlight the type of vision and strength of character 
leads the reader to expect as an ideal within the context. 
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Like a perfectly matched pair in the Ikwerre wrestling arena Olumba 
of Chiolu and Wago of Aliakoro are presented as epitomes of their 
villages. Both are courageous, daring, imposing and highly respected. 
They are men of action, sharp with their cutlass, swift with their limbsi 
determined as death. Amadi builds each up through multiple points of 
view: 


Olumba walked ahead looking upward as usual... what he lacked in 
height he made up in solid muscles and he looked strong (. 18). 


Here is a man ahead of others, a leader, confident and fearless. It is he 
that leads the first team of Chioiu warriors against the poachers at 
Wagaba Pond. But Olumba, despite his physical strength, looks up- 
ward "as usual." Apart from the literal meaning, a man who looks up is 
a man who relies very much on supernatural favour and guidance. His, 
is a world of sacrifices to numerous gods, of various types of charms 
worn at strategic locations on the body and careful observances not to 
offend even the least among the gods. In a very intimate conversation 
with his young but favourite warrior, Ikechi, Olumba comments with 
pride and satisfaction: 


This talisman round my neck is his (Achichi the dibia's) handiwork. 
It is for protection and luck while travelling. In times of danger I 
simply vanish. The first day I wore it to the forests a leopard passed 
by me within two paces, I went on my way unharmed, (. 10) 


Olumba's total devotion to the gods supports the well-known fact that 
religion is life for a traditional African. His position of responsibility 
as the general in the village army must draw him even closer to the 
supernatural. He says to Ikechi "Never play with the gods, my son 
They are powerful and should be respected (. 9). He declares his trus 
in them as the arbiters of any fight, the deciders of a mans destiny 
Olumba thus crystallizes in his personal attitude the mysterious 
presence that pervades both The Concubine as well as The Great 
Ponds. 


Just as Olumba's short and stout features 
toll, athletic and sinewy frame, even so 


contrast sharply with Wago's 
his devout life contrasts with 
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Wago's careless attitude towards the supernatural. The narrator gives 
substance to Wago's inordinate pride by emphasizing his deeds of 
valour. Wago not only has three leopard skins to his credit, but as a 
hunter par excellence, he sometimes brings home live antelopes un- 
hurt. His speed, courage and cunning have raised his head and 
shoulders above his age mates, hence his self-confidence. Little is 
made about his wearing charms and amulets, his paying attention to 
gods and needed sacrifices. At a very tense moment in the war, Wago 
insults the Aliakoro dibia Igwu, wrestles with him and throws him 
three times (. 10). Before fighting him he boasts: 

I shall use no charms... Before we start I shall hand over all your 
useless charms to you. I have thrown some of them away and I am 
none the weaker for it. Igwu, you are useless in this village ... You 
are a woman and a weak one at that! (. 109). 

When Wago takes ill two days after wrestling with an agent of the 
gods, and is asked to come in person and plead for his life, his reaction 
summarises his attitude: "Wago roared, "I shall rather die than go to 
Igwu's house to beg for mercy." An implacable enemy in personal as 
well as community challenges, Wago's case with Igwu is cleverly used 
by Amadi to establish the reality and power of the gods. Wago, the 
leopard killer is too proud to heed any warning including Eze Okehi's 
own, yet the reader is meant to believe that he would have died had his 
wives not carried him to Igwu's shrine when he was half unconscious 
and too weak to resist. Despite his recovery at Igwu's shrine, he brags: 
"My illness soon after the wrestling bout was a mere coincidence.' 
Wago says, "If you want to brag about it, you can go ahead" (. 1 12). 

A greater contrast between Olumba and Wago is, however, on the level 
of morality. Olumba is presented as a clean, large-hearted general, 
tactful, charismatic, commanding confidence and loaylty and above all, 
a clever war strategist. Despite Wago's matching courage and strength* 
he comes through as a poor strategist, who lacks tact, wisdom an 
communication ability. Elendu the mercenary leader blames him 0 
poor planning and carelessness over the lives of those under 
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command, and Igwu the village dibia, the agent of the gods, blames 
him for the war: 


’Listen,’ the dibia said slowly 'A bird that flies too fast may fly past 
the nest. Wago, you think you are upholding this village but in fact 
you are wrecking it. No one wanted this stupid war in which so many 
magnificent young men have died. It was all your doing. But you are 
not content with that. You now want to bring the anger of the gods on 
the whole village, (. 109) 


Wago's craft and cunning in hunting animals are the same tactics he 
uses in hunting down his opponent Olumba. His tactics are so foul that 
the dibia disassociates himself and the gods from Wago's plans to 
eliminate Olumba, while he is under the great oath of Ogbunabali. 
Some of these include getting Igwu to make Olumba careless so he 
may fall from a tree (. 97), procuring a piece of Olumba's wrapper so 
that Igwu can "cook" him more effectively. He even makes Igwu work 
on Nchelem, Olumba's motherless child, so that he may cry his father 
into confusion and rashness. When all fail, Wago goes on a personal 
attack wearing his cult mask of a leopard skin (. 97-107,189). 


The parallels and contrasts between the principal actors on both sides 
are calculated to generate maximum tension for fuelling the lnter- 
villaee war. Even the less central but equally brave men, Ikechi of 
Chiolu and Elendu the mercenary from Isiali, contribute to the 
escalation of the war arena. Ikechi's enthusiasm for Olumba finds its 
match in his eagerness to uphold the honour of Chiolu. He not only 
beheads an Aliakoro man, thus etching the flrst notch on his bow, but 
he closely understudies Olumba's tactics and manoeuvres. He is t he 
one that later lures out Aliakoro men from the village by pretending to 
be a goat thief, thus enabling Chiolu to raid Aliakoro for women and 
girls ( 70) Ikechi the younger version of Olumba, is endeared to 
reader 3 1 from ihe start by his youthful freshness an 
learn. His deep love for Chisa, the young spnght tly 
Diali, introduces the important dimension of human and childrens 
point of view As Ikechi represents youthful leadership, love and g 
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heartedness, so Elendu the mercenary represents the more negative and 
more selfish side of the war. His entrance into the war arena introduces 
the indiscriminate raiding of defenceless women to sell into slavery 
and the breakdown of village morality. His very presence moves the 
war forward beyond the village boundaries and introduces the inhuman 
and immoral potentialities. The mercenaries raiding and carrying off of 
Chiolu women especially Chisa and Oda, Olumba's pregnant wife, and 
mother of his only son, marks a definite turning point in this war of 
attrition. 

The descriptive power of Amadi is given full play as he pitches these 
two "elephants" in a hand to hand battle: 


Olumba did not underestimate him ... Wago was an able fighter ...He 
was as tough and resilient as akikara, a wild climbing plant... Neither 
of the two men was willing to retreat. They held their ground ... o 
men were getting tired. But they seemed to be weakening at the same 
rate (. 35). 

The steady balance that Amadi maintains in the description of these 
two heroes, is carried forward in the parallel contrasts of Eze Dia 1 an 
Eze Okehi of Chiolu and Aliakoro respectively. With a few o 
strokes of physical details as well as through their utterances 
actions, Amadi establishes the imposing presence of these two 
todians of village culture and honour. Eze Diali is a man whose: 


influence permeated the whole village like the cult o f,is 

Men stopped fighting and women ceased verbal exchanges 
intercession. Yet in a way Diali was a nonentity ... But Dia is ^ 
leadership was indispensable to Chiolu. It was a leaders ' ^ 

defied imitation, an inborn leadership whose incredible strenfc, 
in its gentleness (. 18-19). 


In contrast to this small, short man of no personality, Eze O 
Aliakoro was "a strong, hearty old man who could walk from An* 
to Chiolu with the best of warriors," (. 72). Authorial bias is eviae ^ 
the presentation of the Ezes. Although both participate fully > n 
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affairs of directing the battles and negotiating the release of prisoners, 
Eze Diali comes through as a wiser, more tactful and more successful 
leader a positive parallel to Olumba. Their utterances and choice of 
words and proverbs highlight the contrast. At a moment of crisis, when 
the two parties are described as "poised snakes ready to strike,” and 
when all reasonings seem to have come to a stand still, Eze Diali s 
speech is a cooling balm: 


Listen everybody — and please leave your matchets alone. There is 
nothing to be gained by fighting. We are here for a peacefu 
settlement. If we don't agree today, we can always arrange another 
meeting. Eze Okehi, you and I are old. We have nothing to lose .f we 
die now but these young people have their hves to hve^ Let s give 
them a chance ... Valour that is not tempered with wisdom is useless 
and even dangerous ... Pepper can never be one of the ingredients for 

a soothing balm. (. 24-25) 

Successful leadership, thus, does not depend so much on the physical 
outfit and charisma of a man, as it depends on the > inner qua ity of f the 
real man. The grave responsibilities that weigh on a Tm Reader ^may be 
eased by the authority that physical features can commend, but 
certainly the inner stamina that carries the day. 


A Harvest of Woes 

The ultimate aim of both v i i 1 a g c s i s pe a c c fu 1 co manoeuV res 
beehive activity of raids, attacks, ambu^i * aid ® ^ js 

on both sides of the conflict can re js t he initial aggressor against 
the moral of The Great Ponds. C , . ar . old peaceful hegemony 
Aliakoro, in a bid to preserve he s Qn a large r scale, and 

over the pond of Wagaba. Aliakoro com bined forces launch 

soon hires neighbouring mercenaries. caDt j ve s into slavery. The 
terror of night raids and the selling captive s by Chiolu is 
heavy ransom demanded for the ,rs , re prisals continue on both 
followed by other heavy ransoms. 1 epe ves j n an d out of the 

sides. With a clear eye on balance. 
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tense situation, comparing and contrasting individual, f aniil 
communal sufferings in the two villages. * *nd 

The punishments seem to be handed out after weighing the fa^ 
tense balance of a cynical and aloof god who demonstrates no pat; 011 a 
or sympathy for man's stupidity. The mystery of it all makes 
Aliakoro loses many prominent youths to the war and to v/onio^ 
retribution and so does Chiolu. Eze Okehi’s wife and Eze Di a p 
daughter are each captured, so is Olumba’s pregnant wife and ty ag( J, S 
twelve year old daughter. The allies from Isiali lose many men and 
even a stranger from Abii is killed. But it is not only men who suffer 
"Men, beasts and crops suffered. It was a long war, a bitter war, a war 
of attrition" (. 77). The psychological toll is higher. The entire Chiolu 
suffers with Olumba the six months of mental agony as his life hangs 
in a balance controlled by an upredictable god that kills by night. Their 
mental torture is paralleled by that of Eze Okehi, after he learns of the 
abomination committed by his allies in capturing and selling the preg- 
nant wife of Olumba. He is terrified, worried and confused. As Ali 
sends him stiff warnings in the manifestation of strange animals he 
rushes off to Igwu the dibia for interpretation. Amadi exploits the close 
and intricate relationship of men and gods of this community to further 
dramatize the weight of mental responsibilities, especially on Okehi as 
the Eze of Aliakoro, and the generally accepted mysterious ways ot 
gods that constituted them into agents of terror against the guilty. Ali 
had sent a huge snake after Okehi in a dream: 

. i 

Eze Okehi performed all the necessary sacrifices but he remaineo 
unhappy. The god could strike any day without giving him a chance 
to sue for mercy. And who could predict the vagaries of a god ’ c 
Ali? ... With a beating heart Okehi watched the skies, the e 
animals and trees for hidden omens, (. 72) 

1 TjzC 

He is so weighed down that he begins to die slowly but sure y- ^ 
Diali on his own part suffers equally. He shares with all Cm 
mental agonies of the six months Olumba is under oath. Like ^ 
spends heavily on sacrifices for Anwuanwu the dibia to cou 
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t6 rrible effects of dibia Igwu’s incantations and "cooking" of Olumba. 
Chisa his daughter is captured and sold. Wonjo spares nothing to make 
the poor old man miserable, as he sees his elders and children die one 
after the other. His son Onwukwe is the sixth to die. 

Ikechi, for all his youthful exuberance, is sobered by the rude shock of 
the sudden disappearance of his fiancee, Chisa. He quickly loses all 
appetite for the excitement of war. His mind is preoccupied with Chisa 
"the rascal, the sweet nuisance" as he loved to think of her. Something 
irretrievable has happened to Ikechi; "Suddenly Ikechi was mature, 
thoughtful, less impulsive. His world had acquired new dimensions — 
sorrow and uncertainty" (. 133). 


For the giant heroes, Olumba and Wago, the punishments are 
measured and weighed out in proportion. The balance in the end only 
tips slightly against the one that pays the supreme sacrifice. Olumba is 
the first to undergo mental and physical torture, after he volunteers to 
swear for Chiolu. He becomes a marked man, petrified, hallucinated, 
weighed down by anxiety and staggering, even physically under that 
weight. His personal reactions and mournful monologues are potent 
ingredients used by Amadi to keep the doubt and the resultant tensions 

alive throughout the novel. 


While this is going on, Oda, his youngest and pregnant wife mid the 
mother of his only son is captured and sold mto sis tv e^ The ones of 

little Nchelem nearly drives him crazy. Harassed ^ ua y y g 
attempts to get him cooked Olumb ^ ^ ^ before 

does not pass by his house fi g t wifc takes m a nd dies the 

he recovers from that shock, Nyoma ^ ^ ^ ^ much . „ 01umba . s 
same day with her head on his kn • . and talked non sense." 

senses were buried with her (Nyoma). H 
(• 178). 

, Jo r^crrve the punishment of 

For Wago, the leopard killer, the go ^ , 0 olumba , 

humiliations as well as an abomina friends and foes alike, 

toe ace lekder who is praised and admir y 
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Wago is subjected to constant humiliations as his war strategies f 1 
one after the other. He is openly criticized, even by his allies, and i<jT 
the dibia, the intermediary between man and the gods, bluntly accu 
him of starting and prolonging the war. It is a weighty judgement: ^ 


Wago, you think you are upholding this village but in fact y 0u are 
wrecking it. No one wanted this stupid war in which so m 
magnificent youngmen have died. It was all your doing. But you are 
not content with that. You now want to bring the anger of the gods on 
the whole village ... You are worse than a goat (. 109). 


Wago seems to receive nothing but insults for all his efforts to uphold 
Aliakoro's honour. Even the reader is conditioned to despise him as an 
anti-hero who strikes below the belt. Wago knows no rest, like the 
proverbial wicked man. He goes to and fro scheming, plotting, execut- 
ing, but failing. He descends the human ladder into doing beastly 
things, hunting Olumba as a leopard would literally hunt its prey. He is 
a loner, at war with himself, his warriors, his allies, his Eze and his 


Stt^ dnaP T 8 ° f h ^ twelvc y ear old daughter merely deepens the 
defiann* S /v r3 — ? b * S tortured soul. His final act of desperation and 

Dunkhmit 1S i SU , WMch 15 8n abomm ation) is perhaps the final 
is cursed * eavin 8 or his family in generations to come, a name that 


balance That™!^ ^ l ° ^ rtber rid icule man's folly. The careful 
purhshme^eac^nb Stnkes in his character portrayal and the 
distribution of guilt fe p™ at f acts to him self is deepened by his even 
g h feelings followed by a renunciation of the war. 

which even the chdHr * ^ enera ^ a ‘ r °f hopelessness and helplessness 
to one another in th^ k n ° ticed: "Their parents whispered their * a 
journey to the spirit 8l °° my sick-rooms of those about 

Pretences are torn 0 ff u * u ’ ^*^mes are openly s harc<i 

m ° ff by the horrors of stark reality. Eze Diali ^ 
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the enthusiastic beginnings on his sick bed and his crucial role in the 
initial capture of Wagaba poachers. "For the first time Diali blamed 
himself for dragging his village into the war of the Great Ponds" 
(• lW His regret is concretized by action. He yields to the pressure of 
sending six men to Aliakoro to ask for the withdrawal of the oath. It is 
an action that requires the swallowing of personal and community 
pride. Pushed to the war as they are, life suddenly looms large as a 
definite priority over honour. The death of his son Onwukwe, after all 
his reconciliation efforts, must have added edge to the bitterness of his 
regrets and sorrows. 

For his rival, Eze Okehi of Aliakoro, things begin to fall apart much 
earlier. His misery and regrets are clearly shown by his actions and 
reactions. He fears the vagaries of the gods, especially Ali and despite 
all his sacrifices, he remains personally unhappy: 

Even when one of his sons dropped a fragile keg of palm wine in his 
reception hall, Okehi rushed to Igwu for interpretation. It did not take 
long before the strong hearty old man... became bedridden and 
humourless, (. 72) 

Okehi is fed up with the war, but it is his wife who articulates his 
sentiments in clear terms, bemoaning the foolishness and stubbornness 
of men who reject advice: 

'Look at all the sufferings of the past months. What good will the 
pond do us? Who has ever grown rich from the proceeds of the 
cursed pond of Wagaba? (. 72) 

As each character is affected or afflicted personally, his zeal for the 
war is lessened. The capturing and selling of Chisa into slavery breaks 
down all the manly power of Ikechi, the tough young warrior and one 
°f the chief actors in the war. He can barely control his tears as he 
reviews the situation realistically: 
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The war had brought him recognition. He had smacked his lips as h 
sipped the wine with the Eagle feathers. He had re-enacted win! 
relish his duel with the man of Aliakoro several times. But now he 
hated the war. He wished the Pond of Wagaba had never existed 
(. 133). 

The children, innocent and lacking in understanding, no doubt suf- 
fered much with the adults and must have hated every aspect of the 
war. Young Nchelem, Olumba's only male child can represent the 
others: "Nchelem lay wasting on his sick bed and crying constantly for 
his mother" (. 134). 


The greatest regret of all is one that eventually envelopes the two 
villages; the uselessness of the primary cause of the war. Wago's 
suicide in Wagaba lays to perpetual rest the fight of ownership and 
raises once again the fundamental question of right and ownership. 
Kofi Agovi would argue that nobody owns the pond because the pond 
existed long before men and therefore man owns nothing. 6 Oladele 
Taiwo has argued that "it is Wago's attempt to kill Olumba and thus 
prejudice the result of the latter's oath to the dreaded Ogbunabali that 
brings Wonjo." Osundare, who sees the gods as tyrants argues instead 
that "Wonjo strides in to rival the god of the night, to 'out-god' him." 8 
He argues quite convincingly against Taiwo's position, that if Wonjo 
were a punishment for Wago's tamperings, then Aliakoro alone ought 
to have been affected, which is far from being the case. Yet another 
entic posits that Wonjo is a natural aftermath of a debilitating war. 9 


The linking of Wonjo to the 1918 worldwide influenza is in perfect 

accord with the vision of Amadi on war that the ripple of a stone 

thrown into a pond increases in an ever expanding cycle; that the one 

that touches palm oil is sure to contaminate others. Thus, the bitter 

y h ‘ S app ^ lcable to a local village battle as to a world war. Nothing 

inn n Z Can rCSult from “V war - The war mongers and the 

Tte vis ion * ^ " p , While the real cause of war never gets resolved. 

o an rekwi clan at peace is aptly expressed by the wise 
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piali in response to Olumba's speculation of endless future wars 

varied issues. 


We may even uo na.t e w.th Ahakoro over another lssue a land 
dispute for instance. I hat ts po sslb le. However, the Bze of the 
Erekw , clan are learning to come together, and may in f u , ure se „le 
all inter-village disputes before they flare up into real fighting I 
wonder what would happen then? There would be peace (.91). 


Gods in Remote Control 

The battle of The Great Ponds would appear merely physical or 
superficial; Chiolu and Aliakoro are engaged in an ever-escalating 
battle over fish ponds. Personal ambitions, communal pride and honour 
are obviously at stake, but these need not involve any other forces 
outside the human. And so at the beginning, the gods are only remotely 
there because they are necessarily a part of the people's beliefs. The 
novel therefore opens and continues as a veritable village thriller, 
action packed, full of breath-taking and even horror scenes, yet all on 
the physical plane, explicable, containable. 


All that changes with the entry of Ogbunabali into the struggle. A new 
turn is taken, as fear takes centre stage and dwarfs the human actors on 
both sides. With a jolt, one realizes as in The Concubine, that there is a 
free and constant flow between the gods, the world of men, the world 
of nature and the dead. All are integrated in the body of the living 
because their birth is ordered by the gods, their lives guided by them 
and men die when they commit an unpardonable offence against them. 


As the presence of Ogbunabali pervades the atmosphere, a thick 
blanket of fear seems to be spread over everything. One is reminded ot 
Amadi’s quotation of Russel in Ethics in Nigerian Culture, to the eftect 
that fear is the father of religion: 


Religion is based, I think, primarily and mainly upon Rar h ^ 

the terror of the u'nknown, partly, as I have satd the .wish to fed that 

you have a kind of elder brother who will stand y y 
troubles and disputes. 10 
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Ironically, it is both man's ambition, greed and stupidity that 
the battle and then seeks peace through the intervention of 
god of the night, a god of justice yet mysterious and sinister. 


P ro voke s 
a d readed 


Through the introduction of Ogbunabali as arbiter, Amadi the artist ' 
able to explore a number of issues simultaneously: the relationship 
fear and religion, heroism and religion and the measure of mai? 
freedom in relationship to the gods. Geoffrey Finch in discussing the 
supernatural in Amadi states: 

Fear of the supernatural runs like a fatal crack through the sham of 
village life, and in a sense the novel seems to ask, "once it is possible 
to attribute ail responsibility to the gods, what will happen when one 
must wrestle with the gods themselves? 11 


The influence of gods on man is best studied in the life of Olumba, the 
culture hero. Despite his formidable physique and solid reputation as 
champion hunter, wrestler and warrior, Olumba attributes all his 
success to the favour of the gods. At the first ambush against Aliakoro, 
Ikechi asks Olumba: 


“Are you afraid?’ 

‘I fear no man. Rather I fear the gods on whom depend the results of 
any fight.’ 

‘God or no, I can't imagine anyone taking you prisoner,’ Ikechi said 

studying Olumba’s formidable physique. 

'Never play with the gods, my son. They are powerful and should be 
respected. I would rather face a whole village in battle than have the 
weakest of the gods after me.' (. 9) But things have taken a dramatic 
turn. Olumba in his eagerness to uphold Chiolu's honour has put his 
life into the hands of a god whose shrine is not even in Chiolu. As 
tension mounts with his blood pressure, as he searches in vain for a 
way out, Olumba laments to Diali: 

'But I am fighting with a spirit now,’ 
then adds thoughtfully... 
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•Ves, my Lord, I am fighting with a god at last WKo. 

hard to avoid always hits him. I have done all I know how to Tf' 
gods, yet here I am fighting with one 1 (. 92). 1 t,sfy 


nn another level, the entrance of Ogbunabali means a total shift 0 f 
° rs to the mental and psychological warfare of nerves. Minds get 
ge nbed for de P ths of revelation > for mysteries lost in the communal 
^conscious, for remote recollections of guilt, fear, hatred and other 
negative impulses that control man's reactions to tensions and might 

affect judgment. 

Oebunabali takes over the centre stage and action seems paralysed as 
11 eyes look unto him for the life or death of Olumba. In one of the 
scenes of his sudden ill-health, his family, the village and even Achichi 
the dibia are confused and panicky. Anwuanwu of Abii is sent for 
more potent medicine: 

Waiting for Anwuanwu to arrive proves a nerve-racking affair. 
Olumba sickened at a rate that made everyone panic. The whole 
village was hushed. Achichi bustled about doing whatever came to 
his mind. He hung charms across the doorway, rubbed the sick man 
over with medicine and gave him portions to drink. The obvious 
futility of his efforts was frightening (. 1 10). 

This scene presents an Olumba quite different from ^J^daga” of 
the beginning of the novel. He cannot hold 

the issue of the Great Ponds expands eyon the arena 0 f 

clan to far off lands. With dexterity, Ama 1 a ^ presences. The 

conflict with omens and manifestations ° SU P . an( j ow i s fin 

appearance of bright coloured snakes '^JinJand fearful suspense, 
the charged atmosphere with more fo pursues him until he 

Eze Okehi narrates how in a dream a S 0( j 0V er the 

falls into a well, a severe warning 
kidnapping and selling of pregnant Oda an 

, Waeo the anti-hero 
The entrance of Ogbunabali into the feud ' . fasten the god in its 

^ charms, poisons, supernatural coo mg » 
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judgement. Using all unorthodox means available, he gets Olumba "to 
become careless" so as to run into danger. Mis wrapper is cut 
mysteriously and many other ominous things happen, turning inconse- 
quential things to fearful warnings. 

Olumba's mind becomes the arena where the collective fears of the 
people are played out dramatically. He dreams repeatedly of his death 
and burial, and he begins to hear voices: 

"The gods may strike you on the last day." Olumba was startled. It 
was getting louder. Was it his mind working or was the voice really 
outside him? (. 116). 

The voice assumes a personality of its own, and becomes so real that 
Olumba is forced into conversation with it as he mutters back his 
resistance and defiance to the voice's wicked suggestions: 

'You will not survive it. You are dead already. It is only your shadow 
that is on this side, your soul is gone' (. 129). 

At such moments, Olumba is harassed out of his wits. He hallucinates, 
seeing himself dead, his compound overrun with weeds, the home of 
giant rats and lizards, a scene of total ruin and desolation. 

A nebulous fear grips the entire people as Wonjo's appearance deepens 
the gloom in the belief that Ogbunabali is behind the deaths in both 
villages: 

No children played, no songster sang, no irate husbands beat their 
wives. Villagers had the feeling of living in a vast communal grave 
where the process of dying and being buried were compounded into 
one quick simple motion of lying down. (. 171 ) 

At strategic moments, the artist calls in various aspects of nature as 
witnesses: the setting sun over Chiolu, the rainbow whose legs straddle 
the land of the dwarfs and legendary' Eluanyim; the moon whose eye 
guards the night. I lie conflict over a pond lias drawn in the heavens, 
the world of nature, known and unknown gods, powerful distant dibias. 
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slave traders that cross the Abaji, and in the final analysis, the entire 
world, far beyond the imagination of Chiolu and Aliakoro villagers. 
The microcosm of a village conflict has been absorbed into the macro- 
cosm of an equally futile, stupid and senseless world war that claims 
millions of lives. 


Tragic Heroism 

In the overwhelming fear that reduces human strength to nothing, one 
can only talk in terms of the tragic heroism of Olumba and Wago alike. 
Both are warriors of great repute and valour, both are determined to 
win and both are tragic heroes in one sense, yet one is a foil to the 
other. 

By casting this local conflict into epic proportions, complete with 
heroes of nobility, human and supernatural combatants, the national 
honour in danger and complexities beyond the control of the heroes, 
Amadi seems to exploit the idea of tragedy in the Aristotelian sense. 
The slow degeneration of Olumba, his many sufferings and his role as 
the representative of the entire people, his lone battle, as it were, with 
the gods for his people's honour, and his ultimate physical and mental 
breakdown, all these would qualify him in this context as a tragic 

cultural hero. 


Wago on the other hand is a specimen of an anti-hero, a rebel of sorts, 
cast in the mould of a non-conformist, individualistic and antagonistic 
hero. He has no respect for man, dibia, and even gods. He confuses dns 

pride and personal ambitions with patriotism an e 1S euards 

the battle at any eost, totally outside the moral ethics tha guard 
traditional communities. His fearlessness is no d ° u W he resultof 
irreverence for the gods. He boasts that he can dc » w ithoul : cl wm ^ 

supernatural help, and true to character, e . trac jition 

abominable death. He shows his supreme disdain u ?’j de . 
and the gods by equalizing all in utter futility g 
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-The Slave 

Th e Slave, form and content are mutual vehicles for expressing the 
11 ths, legends, art and a whole way of life of a people, as Amadi 
^esents the complex interplay between the individual and his com- 
munity- The Slave narrates the story of Olumati, grandson of the late 
village wrestling champion, Wakwakata, who returns to Aliji from 
\rnadioha's shrine to reclaim his father's deserted inheritance. He 
struggles very hard to make a living and win recognition through palm- 
wine tapping and trapping. The success he experiences is largely due 
to the love of his sister Aleru, the constant help of his friend and 
brother-in-law Nyeche, and his own secret ambition to succeed and 
marry Enaa, the village beauty, whose mgbede or traditional seclusion 
parallels the time span of the novel. Aleru dies in her first pregnancy 
and sorrow devastates her brother and husband alike. His handicaps are 
many, and the last straw for Olumati is to learn of Enaa's betrothal to 
the village carver, Wizo at the mgbe'de outing. Heart-broken and 
disconsolate, Olumati gives up the struggle and flees back to 
Amadioha's shrine at Isiala. 


The Title 

After The Concubine and The Great Ponds, it is pretty clear that Elechi 
Amadi puts a lot of thought into his choice of titles. "The Slave is no 
exception. It goes to the point, it provides focus, it poses questions, it 
creates a certain atmosphere and it plays a very vital role in t e 
creative process of the work. 1 


To define the word "slave" immediately raises deep and unparalle ed 
Problems because it calls for the resources of the historian, the 
Philosopher, the theologian, the political economist, the literary man 
and so forth. Its roots go deep to the beginnings, and its connotations 
Cros * boundaries, colour bars, tongues and cultures. It is a central 
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theme in the village novels of Achebe, but surprisingly, it features only 
in this third novel of the trilogy. 

The title of this novel is deliberately chosen to cast a spell of doubt, 
suspicion and uncertainty on the novel's protagonist. Slavery is a 
dreaded word, describing a total ownership of one person by another or 
by a god over a human being to endless generations. Accordingly, the 
Aliji community and their Eze view Olumati with suspicion. As a son 
bom to Osimini after his flight to the shrine, he too ought to be osu, 
one wholly dedicated or sacrificed to the god and his shrine, sacred and 
set apart for the uses and services of the shrine. They viewed his 
coming with trepidation, since the anger of the god he serves might be 
brought down against Aliji for harbouring him (. 24-25). Although 
Olumati's grandmother Nyege, assures the elders that Olumati does not 
belong to Amadioha, an assertion that they had to confirm by sending 
emissaries to the priest of Amadioha and also consulting the dibia 
Ajohia for divination, the doubt persists, a very important element of 
tension and uncertainty that creates the right atmosphere for the drama 
of Olumati's life struggles. 

The shortness, conciseness and psychological weight of this title 
achieves in one stroke, what pages of dialogue and narratives could not 
have. It affects the reader's perception of the various characters and of 
the god Amadioha especially. As Palmer correctly notes, "the use of 
supernatural agents in a novel always presents grave difficulties, such 
as the problem of rendering them credible and realistic." 2 The answer 
from Amadioha's grove thatJ'Amadioha does not take what does not 
belong to him" (. 27) is still shrouded in the mystery and double-edgea 
language that is associated with the supernatural. Amadioha s 
credibility is thus subtly maintained. It makes allowances for any 
possibilities. Instead of erasing doubts, it merely entrenches it. T e 
hints and echoes that continue to the last page of the novel show t e 
effectiveness of this title as at once a unifying and a shattering too . ^ 
unifies reader and characters as accomplices in doubt and suspicion. ^ 
unconsciously shatters the sympathy that builds up for Olumati, 
shatters his own self-confidence, it is basic to the shattering o 
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illusions and dreams because it points to the deep-rooted vicious hold 
0 f the osu prejudices in the collective unconscious of the entire 

community. .... 

The novel's title is as dramatic as it is important. It focuses the reader’s 
m ind on a socio-religious problem that is embedded too deeply into the 
very fibre of the community. It poses the momentous question of who 
is or is not a slave to the gods. The story of Olumati and his family, 
formerly as ordinary as any other, answers that fearful question, posing 
the perennial question about freedom, the will, destiny and man's 
actual relationship to the supernatural. The fact that the osu 
phenomenon surfaces in Aliji as in Achebe's Umuofia , 3 the fact that its 
effects spread like leprosy diagonally and horizontally through the 
ages, deepens the reader’s malaise. The possibility of becoming a slave 
knows no boundaries nor does it obey time and season. Thus Uzo in 
Isiburu was a prince made a slave by war . 4 The very despair of the 
slave Olumati, after a comparatively herculean struggle to make it in 
life, leaves the reader with a heavy burden and a tremendous poser for 
humanity: "how does one stop the vicious cycle of innocent lives 
brought to poverty, frustrations, heartbreak and even suicide by 
situations they have little control over?" 


The title echoes in the reader's mind and subconscious long after the 
novel has been put down. Who is not a slave? It seems that the more 
one thinks about it, the more complex and more difficult it becomes to 
analyse the novel. But Amadi had once said that a real work of art is a 
"very complex thing and the more difficult it is to analyse, the better. 


Olumati may or may not be a slave. Other characters in the novel may 
equally be slaves to a habit, an emotion or a circumstance. Nyege, the 
old woman, is a slave of sorts to the deep-rooted hatred that dominates 
her life completely, a hatred she owes the Okani. The Okam family is 
J^Hy enslaved by pride and hatred for Echeia, a hatred that leads to a 
a »d results ,n the symbolic hump on Aso's back Even innocent 
c " hard-working Aleru lives and dies under the yo e o a 
he^K ° n hcr fa mily- She is thus enslaved by her hentage and ttortof 
h r hus band also. Nyeche's father, Eze Minikwe, had attracted 
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to himself and passed it on to his son Nyeche. Misfortunes, disast 
deaths, sorrow, a veritable harvest of gloom seems to be the porti ^ 
the major characters in The Slave. The title, at the beginning, 
curiosity and at the end, leaves all the questions unanswered. Which ^ 
true freedom? To be engaged in an endless struggle for life's ephemeral 
happiness or to return to the peace and harmony of Amadioha's shrine? 
Is Olumati a slave to his weaknesses (procrastination, indecision 
softness, slowness and clumsiness) or is he a real slave of Amadioha 
by the will of the god or by virtue of being bom there? The novel 
leaves our minds agitated with so many enigmas, so many mysteries, 
so many difficult and' fundamental issues to trash out. Like a pebble in 
a pool, the title "The Slave,” has continued to create wider and wider 
ripples, posing more questions than the novel ever answers. 

The Arena of Struggle 

The uniqueness of Amadi's character portrayal is in the overall math- 
ematical balance that he achieves through his careful selections based 
on age, sex and inter-relatedness. The overall picture created is one of 
neatness, order, discipline, economy, relevance. The following 
diagram explains this tendency, obviously a product of a soldierly 
mathematical mind and temperament. 

Adiba — Enaa — Aleru 

Nyeche 


Aso — Wizo — Olumati 


Olumati is the heart-beat and pivot of this novel. It is a novel o 
character, an incisive study of a particular young man in time an 
space, innocent youth in quest of social adjustment in a world full o 
challenges and surprises. But Olumati does not operate on a deserte 
platform. He enters an arena, a village that is well set in its traditions, 
peopled by simple village folks whose daily activities of farming, trap* 
ping, tapping, building and repairing huts as well as evening entertain 
ments of dancing, wrestling, and participation in seasonal ceremonies 
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are t>S ht ‘y W0ve " i " t0 u a life of fear and devotion to forces that they 
believe, monitor and arbitrate over them but which are little understood 
by them. 

Amadi’s main concern here is the analysis of the nature of Olumati's 
struggle, its dimension in human terms, the significance of the object 
of this struggle, the reasons why he must struggle and the manner and 
ultimate achievement and relevance of that struggle. Elechi Amadi, the 
philosopher, is posing in this novel some of man's perennial questions 
— Why does man struggle and why does he so often fail? 


Amadi's favourite motif and metaphor is that of wrestling. Life for 
Olumati is a serious affair, a wrestling match, like his "winner-take-all" 
fight with his arch rival Aso. As a wrestler he goes in with one aim; to 
win the match. The audience is mixed. It is split between rival well- 
wishers and supporters of each of the wrestlers. The audience include 
humans, gods, nature, ancestors and the unborn. They can cheer, lend 
support, encourage or frighten as the case may be. The outcome of the 
match, although resting squarely on the individual's skill, and 
preparedness, has another very important dimension that could be 
called destiny: luck, chance or the favour of supernatural intervention. 


The handling of the setting for this life drama is as subtle and slippery 
as the wrestling of champions itself. Underneath a deceptive calm, 
there is great tension: physical, mental and spiritual, just as there is a 
sharp contrast between the communal and light-hearted preparations 
for a wrestling match and the herculean breath king stmggle of the 
giants in the arena. Similarly, Olumati is coming >ntc • 'sleepy, qu « 

and peaceful A.iji village. But ta. 

of tension and hatred. It is a world s 

known: 

, „ fmm the shrine where he had known 

How different this place was were unkn0 wn. True, 

peace. There, fighting an J demaT]d the deat h of their 

worshippers came often enoug ^ innocence first. If they 

enemies, but they had to pro 
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could not, they were advised to go home, for it was known 
invoking Amadioha to kill an innocent man always worked o u 
other way round (T.S., . 36). u t ‘ le 


The uniqueness of Amadi's style is that this and such seemin 1 
ordinary passages are most revealing and significant in moving the 
novel forward. It summarises the atmosphere of the shrine for the 
reader in two words: peace and justice. Since the passage is contrasting 
the shrine with Aliji village, it is obvious that the surface quietness of 
Aliji is merely a facade. Aliji is alive with human activities, emotions 
clashes, rivalries, friendships, good and evil alike. What Olumati has 
appreciated most in his life at the shrine is the peace and justice, 
elements he proceeds to look and long for in Aliji but which seem to 
elude him ultimately. The reader also gathers that from the peaceful 
idyllic world of the shrine, Olumati has often enough espied the real 
world outside. It is a worid of hatred and vengeance, because men 
came to ask for death of their enemies. It is a world full of lies and 
hypocrisy obviously, because Amadioha has often exposed and 
punished such lies. He has been involved personally in mediation and 
counselling of irate customers persuading and warning them to be sure 
of their innocence first. He has done that because of his faith in 
Amadioha's power, justice and fairness. No doubt he has enjoyed the 
many privileges of a shrine boy, the choice parts of sacrificial meats, 
the exercise of spiritual power and authority over all sorts of men and 
not least among them, the spiritual security and assurance of one 
whose life is one of utter obedience and subservience to higher powers. 

Ironically however but typical of Amadi's protagonists, Olumati is a 
'struggle’ and acts in the spirit of the prototype wrestler whose 
curiosity cannot be quenched till he has tested his powers against that 
of a well-known opponent. His statement confirms that Olumati is 
lured out of his seclusion by his mother Ndem, despite his personal 
doubts and fears. Life outside the protective womb of the shrine must 
now be tackled as a challenge. The urges of his tough grandmother 
Nyege and his sister Aleru encourage him. He is also the onl> 
surviving male of the Echela family and even a shrine boy can 
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3 

an 


ppreciate the danger and posstble calamity of a family's total 
nnihilation in a patriarchal traditional society. The call into life's are™ 
is too strong. It heats up Olumati’s blood like the Ogbudu does to a 
wrestling champion and forgetting all dangers, he runs headlong into 
it. 


Akharagbara! Akharagbara! 

The fight has come ... (T.S. . 43) 


Olumati is no ordinary person, he is realistically and metaphorically 
the wrestler, the choice of a community to which he is bound by 
common interest and state in life. Something great is at stake: the 
family name, honour and survival. Olumati is the only hope, the last 
card, the final gamble. Everything is at stake for a number of people in 
Aliji. Ovunda, the head of Osa family from which Nyege comes is the 
spokesman. Though a peripheral character, Amadi enlarges him 
through the grave responsibility he makes him carry — that of giving a 
collective charge and moral support to the only son of a family. 
Ovunda speaks for all: 

Olumati, all I want to say is that you should strive to prove yourself a 
man. Your father was timid, but your grandfather, Wakwakata was a 
great man. You should take after him. Do not let anyone frighten 
you. On the other hand, do not rush. Take your time and you will get 
what is yours. Later I shall show you a few things. Nyege has done 
her best. Many a woman would have run away and there would have 
been no Echela to talk of (T.S., . 36). 


Ovunda’s speech couldn't have been more direct, more relevant, more 
revealing and more natural. The spirit of Wakwakata the successful 
wrestling hero is evoked since the occasion is mdee a sen 
We and death. Olumati is said to be his grandfather —aicdH.s 
prowess on the wrestling ground and especta y is 
village ehaoipi.i, Aso, very ™h 

Ovanda's advice is expertly coached in „ You wM | get 

anybody frighten you"; "Do not rush , 1 alee your 
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ln a nutshell, the family head has given Olumati tk 
r hat to success in life as well as in the arena. He supp| les Olumati £ 
kcy * *° he needs based on the assurance that justice shall prevail 
confidence in the fullness of time. Ovunda'c 


^ nppHc basea on me a M u.u..w — »uan prevail 

speeches a commentary on the w.sdom and confidence of th,s geml e 
p Innitv head Who later in the matter - of - fact way, offers the 
3 of any of ’his very hardworking daughters to Olumati. He is 
indeed everything a father could be to Olumati, an important point to 
remember in considering why Olumati failed to make it. 


Perhaps the most important point in Ovunda’s speech, though barely 
emphasized, is the great tribute he pays to Nyege Olumati’s 
grandmother. She has obviously been in the arena, long before 
Olumati, facing the combined blows of the cunningly vicious and 
implacable Okani family, the ravages of a contrived slave raid, the 
successive deaths in her family, the harrowing and sudden death of her 
heroic husband, and the scattering of the rest oi the family. And she is 
indeed a woman of action in a male-dominated society, "Nyege has 
done her best" is the collective verdict given by the family spokesman. 
She has kept the Echela family alive by her courage and endurance. 
Her presence in Ovunda’s speech is calculated to drive home a point 
that time has come for Olumati to relieve his aged grandmother as 
custom demands, and to fight for the very survival of Echela. What a 
woman has done, he is saying in effect, Olumati must make sure to 
supercede. The speech is a classic in revealing the writer's sensitivity 
and economy of diction. 


Olumati's Enemies 

Every wrestler brings to the arena not only his skills, but also his 
personality, which has been formed by experiences and circumstance- 
o en beyond his control. This is the case with Olumati, at the eve 
his entrance into Aliji. 


Just as he is said to be a 
seems to be a victim of a 


to 

reincarnation of his grandfather, even ^ 
mysterious family curse. The fact of lS 
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the only male left in the Echela family is anchored in shadowy family 
history that has left the ancestral homestead in ruins and overgrown 
with b“ shes - Ina ‘■ radlt, °na' community where the spirit of cooperation 
reigns, where Achebe puts it. When one thing stands, another thing 
stands by it,” where individualistic tendencies are discouraged, the 
aloneness of Olumati stands out in bold tragic contrast. 


He is in many ways "a marked man,” as Ihuoma is a marked woman. 
The son of an "osu,” he goes through life marked by that heritage 
irrespective of the oracle's ambiguous answer or the Aliji elders' 
resolve to welcome Olumati into their midst. The overshadowing cloud 
of doubt recedes and resurfaces at crucial moments and persists to the 
very end. "People are stubborn" in their beliefs, Adiba informs him. 
Olumati is fighting a shambling monster in the form of ugly whispers 
and gossips, no doubt fanned secretly by the Okani family, his 
incarnate enemies. Aso of Okani, Olumati's agemate is like a spitting 
cobra, through which the venom of the Okani family continues to 
strike an already decimated Echela family. The root of the hatred is 
buned in the dim past. Nyege's fearless accusation of the Okani of 
colluding with slave raiders against her family merely fans more 
embers of hatred. The greed of the Okani which has led to their virtual 
theft of portions of Echela land and their pride which admits no guilt, 
help to create a charged and tense atmosphere into which Olumati 
walks, facing a naked sword. At their meeting, Aso makes no secret oi 
his disdain for Olumati and wastes no time to provoke and challenge 
him to a wrestling match. His aim is to humiliate Olumati e ore 
and to promote his own chances to win her hand. 


The omniscient narrator intrudes from time to time to register dis S^ 

or approval. The depth of Okani hatred is dramatized by th 

even in death, where all quarrelling families draw > death 

w °uld rather dress up and go about their dibias, ostensibly 

s °lidifies and crystallizes their hatred. They res com p 0un d with 
to protect themselves and they litter un „ Alem remarks, 
^orifioiai items. "I have never seen sue ’ Aso ^ 

^oy have everything. What do they want? (-W 
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answers that question, 
funeral; 


when Ovunda queries his absence 


at 


Why should I attend a witch's funeral. She hated the very ground 
trod on and I hate her in return. I do not pretend. Attend her funeral 
berr! ... The quarrel between Okani and Echela is not of my making i 
grew up to meet it (. 88). 

The antagonism of Okani's family on the physical plane is complicated 
by an old pain of unrequited love. In one of those masterstrokes of 
Amadi's revealing flashbacks, the reader is told belatedly that Kwele 
had sought the hand of Ndem, Olumati's mother, in vain, despite the 
violence of his passion. To rub it in, Ndem accepted the hand of 
Osimini, a "poor young man from Echela family of all others" Kwele 
was furious: 

Each time he met her on the way he threatened her. More than once 
she had to struggle violently to escape from him. She was very 
frightened (. 130). 

Like father like son. The love struggle is resumed between "the poor 
young man" from the ruined Echela family, and the proud and boastful 
Aso, over the hand of Enaa, who in fact has rejected Aso's offer. He 
too in a violence reaction, has broken Enaa's music pot. In Aleru's 
words, "That family, they can’t bear disappointment big or small" 

C 131). 

Besides the unrelenting antagonism of the Okani family, Olumati 
enters the arena of struggle partially crippled by inferiority complex in 
terms of survival skills, experience, and material goods. The resulting 
complexities are 'emotional' trophy for which he is wrestling, the ant 
of Enaa, the first person he meets and falls in love with as he enter. 
Aliji. It is love at first sight, yet love that hesitates and procrastina ^ 
because he thinks so highly of her: "Enaa is not the sort of gin 
given a shabby treatment" (. 128); and so lowly of himself, 
nothing." 
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Olumati's mfcnonty complex has built up over the years o, lmi , 
comes into Altj. as a novice, he can „ei ther tap, t rap nor fa™ effee' 
tive,y- sees hl « inadequacies m dramatic contrast to theTkml of 
other youngmen The fact that Nyege, Eze Min.kwe's very generous 
son volunteers to teach him all flung* and help him adfus? Z2 
emphasizes his handicaps. He starts with nothing and struggles hard to 
slowly build up skills, earn money towards the expenses of Mgbede 
and the taking of a wife. Although we are told that Olumati learns fast 
and in fact makes a great success of trapping and palmwine tapping, 
nevertheless, an inferiority complex is hard to overcome. 


This negative and crippling emotion is cleverly captured by Amadi in 
the many evasive answers of Olumati to pressures from his one sister 
Aleru, to marry the girl of his dreams without delay. Enaa's beauty and 
elegance seem to awe him. He reflects on her: "desirable, very 
desirable but difficult to understand" (. 71-7). He sees her as a superior 
being that must be well prepared for. Even when excellent 
opportunities offer themselves for him to propose to Enaa, Olumati 
keeps putting it off with various excuses: He would not propose during 
the period of mourning for his sister and decides to postpone it for a 
year at least (. 140) he believes himself too poor and even resolves that 
"it would not be fair to inflict himself on a respectable family like 
Bekweri's" (. 61). 


In a wrestling arena, even between a matched couple, it is one element 
of surprise that may throw a champion off balance, it is a last straw 
that breaks the back of a camel. Olumati, by everyone's verdict, seems 
to be faring very well in his struggle, to survive and succeed. Indeed he 
has become quite a celebrity in his quiet way. He had justified the 
initial goodwill extended to him: 


Many people in Aliji were glad 
stay. It was only fair that a man 
(. 28) 


that Olumati had been allowed to 
should inherit his father's property, 


What then throws Olumati down in the arena of life's struggles? 
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Patterns 

It is as if one could hear the Ogbudu: 

Wrestling is best 
When rivals are matched 
The vultures have gathered 
To eat up the corpses (. Ill) 

The two words, tension and balance best summarize the internal 
workings of The Slave and indeed of The Concubine and The Great 
Ponds. Between two wrestlers of matched strength, fortune is bound to 
change hands until 'luck' favours one against the other. The central 
irony of this novel is that in the arena, fortune favours Olumati. He 
throws Aso in a breathtaking match of the year, where the voices of 
Aso's many relatives drown the lone yells of encouragement from 
Aleru. Ironically, he develops a symbolic hump that marks him for life 
as a failure. Nevertheless, in real life, fortune deserts Olumati after the 
initial success, and despair ultimately drives him back to Isiala, 2 
failure. In the end, just as with Aliakoro and Chiolu, neither Aso nor 
Olumati gets the bone of contention, Enaa. 

One of the morals of The Slave is no doubt that life's struggles 
resemble the changing fortunes of a wrestling match. Thus, initially, 
despite the odds against Olumati, the forces of good prevail an^ 
Olumati soon integrates into Aliji. He becomes a famous wine-tappet 
and trapper, he farms and builds a house. He even plans to 
Enaa in time. But suddenly his luck changes. His grandmother ies^ 
worse still, Aleru dies in her first pregnancy. Ovunda, his 
withdraws into himself in despair. Olumati's backbone s ® em ^ | oS i. 
and loneliness sweeps over him in waves. He feels for sa ^de: 

At the height of the community excitement during Enaa s % 

He felt lonely and detached from the crowd around hini-^ 11 ^ 
lost their excitement, the dancers their relevance ... e 
all so confusing, (. 154) 
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Finally, the last straw. All the disasters culmm,,^ • , 

devastation ot losing Enaa to Wizo in a most nainfi i the emotion£ >' 
warning Adiba comments on the coup: P ™ Way ’ w,thout any 


‘I am sorry I have not told you yet. 
Everything has been in such a rush. 
Olumati was no longer listening. 
He felt hollow (. 155) 


The final straw, like Olumati’s champion move that throws and breaks 
Aso, is the statement of Adiba who loves Olumati, and who, as 
Olumati suspects, has been the architect of Enaa going to Wizo: 

‘There is something you must know ... 

You see, many in Aliji are still not sure you are not a slave of 
Amadioha...’ 

'Does Enaa think so?’ 

'I can't say, but I doubt that her father could have let you marry her' 
(.156) 


Amadi punctuates each dramatic change in the struggle by a symbolic 
action from Olumati, depicting a slow but systematic retreat. After 
Nyege's death, Olumati purposely neglects her hut and allows it to 
crumble because it has housed "too many sad memories" (. 152). After 
Aleru's untimely death, Olu seems to lose all taste for life. He leaves 
his palm trees untapped, he confines himself to his hut and moves 
around in darkness. After the loss of Enaa, the darkness assu ™ es a 
foreboding significance. He gives away his things but deman s t at is 
house be allowed to "revert into a jungle." (.159) "I have had enough 
company,” he says through the darkness, I don wan y 
(■ 159). The final refuge is a physical withdrawal mto the womb of 

Amadi oha's shrine. The cycle is complete. 

The Gods: Foes of Human Struggles? Fortune or Fate? 

Even in a wrestling match of champions the ^amral form a cloud of 
an important part. Chance, fortune or t e sup j ier novels. It is 

darkness that hangs over The Slave as over the two 
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the road block to Olumati's success despite all his personal efforts 
the selfless commitment of Ayege, Aleru, Nyeche, Eze Minik^ 
Ovunda and Adiba on his behalf. We > 

At the roots of Aleru's calamity and his own, is Ali, another implacabl 
god, a replica of the Sea-king in The Concubine or Ogbunabali in The 
Great Ponds. Ironically, the two families of Echela and Minikwe have 
for different reasons drank of the furies of Ali, the relentless earth god 
who: 

could strike any day without giving a chance to sue for mercy. And 
who could predict the vagaries of a god like Ali? ... Ali was popular 
and easy to placate, but difficult to shake off entirely when deeply 
offended. He had been known to punish families even after two 
generations (G.P., . 72). 

In the relationship between man and gods, questions of freedom and 
individuality loom high. The omniscient narrator hints the reader that 
Minikwe's act of individualism in choosing a wife (contrary to 
warnings) from Chiolu instead of Aliji, and his failure to fulfil all 
purification requirements prescribed by a priest of Ali, earned him a 
curse and the successive death of his first five male children. He had to 
send the woman back to Chiolu. The futility of Minikwe's efforts to 
placate Ali by offering sacrifices on Aleru's behalf, merely emphasizes 
and justifies the lingering fears of Olumati, because of his family's 
exposure to the god's vengeful anger. 

In the god's illogical justice, since someone from Echela family had 
stolen the corals and ivory tusk from Ali's shrine, every member shares 
the blame (. 101). Minikwe's fears are real as he pleads with his son: "I 
do not want you to marry into a family exposed to his anger." Once 
again, like father like son. Nyeche will have his way and prefers to 
cling to the uncertainty of chance. Nyeche wins over his parent's initial 
opposition and marries Aleru. Libations are poured for Ali but all to no 
avail. Aleru dies in pregnancy and her death, in the famous Amadian 
style of presenting crucial events, hangs delicately between the natural 
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reason of overwork in weeding Olumati’s farm and the vengeance nf 
the unpredictable All. Olumati, Nyeche and Aleru, the bright hopes in 
The Slave are all victims of fate or inherited mysterious curses Mini 
k've the priest gives his own verdict to his son's insistence that Aleru is 
innocent, not being bom at the possible time of the crime: 


I have told you that the gods do not reason that way. Besides, you 
must remember that the present members of the family are 
reincarnations of their ancestors. If one escapes the consequences of 
one's misdeeds in this world, one may not escape in the one after 
(. 102). 


Struggle is a sign of independence, an attempt to succeed where 
perhaps failure seems more likely as in the case of Ekwueme in The 
Concubine. Struggle is the very essence of life, the evidence of will- 
power, a positive aspect of progress and change, an attempt to escape 
from the grips of fate, destiny or the gods. 

Symbolism 

Oko sees the core of The Slave as Olumati's struggle to transplant 
himself from the peaceful world of the shrine to the restless everyday 
world. But I think the struggle is much more encompassing and fun- 
damental. Olumati is merely an archetype, a symbol of man's restless 
search for fulfilment from his birth even to his death, a search for 
freedom. All the other characters are part of this great struggle, each in 
his own cycle and at the same time, connected to the larger repre- 
sentative cycle of Olumati, much like the rotating planets that revolve 
around the sun at the same time. Silent battles continue, like the one at 
the background between the Okani and Echela families. It is a battle of 
generations, dragging into acts of violence, vengeance and retributions. 
The sky is overcast with the mysterious shadows of that potent 
struggle. The gods seem very interested, but the end of it is again 
nothingness, since Olumati the only survivor, eventually flees back to 
the shrine, childless, and Aso is a broken and humiliated man. It is a 
re peat of the futility that ends The Great Ponds 7 and The Concubine. 
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Kwele, the head of the Okam family had struggled for Qhn% 
mother, Ndem, with great passion and determination. The bittcm^ 

N is loss to someone he considers very inferior, continues to aen ° f 
lim even in old age. Love has turned to hatred. Amadi maintain 
intricate and delicate balance between characters and experience" 
Thus Aso, Kwele's son, re-enacts the love experience of his father 
hating Enaa and breaking her music pot in a desperate anger the 
moment he believes that he has lost her to an inferior or poorer rival 
The gods have chosen to frown at Aso, the insolent. 


Eze Minikwe had struggled against traditional restrictions on love and 
like Ekwueme of The Concubine had resolved against all advice to 
marry his (Ihuoma) from Chiolu. This defiance of the gods is all in 
vain, because he loses all the children of that marked marriage, five 
sons in a row. The very tradition and gods he upholds as Eze, have 
turned against him as Ulu did to his Ezeulu . 9 He seeks for love and 
fulfilment against regulations and the will of gods, he meets with 
sorrow and death. In the same manner, old Nyege's struggles to salvage 
the Echela family and to see the Okani punished ends in futility. Her 
family disintegrates ultimately and v/ith Olu's flight back to his master 
and god, the family ceases to exist in Aliji. Except for Aso's hump, the 
Okani family is never really punished because the oracle or the gods 
had cleared them of guilt. 


The futile struggle of the younger generation, is of course more pain ^ 
and incomprehensible, because they would appear innocent ^ 
circumstances they never initiated — Olumati, Nyeche and Aleru 
all inheriters of burdens from the past. They are full of hope, zea ^ 
hardwork, yet none is able to rise above the limitation of burce 0 f 
the intransigence of the gods. The long and beautiful c 0 U J ts Jj t [ 1 a 
Nyeche and Aleru, ironically threatened from both angles, en s ^ ^ 
double destruction of both pot and content, when Aleru dies 
child as if to appease the curses from both families. 

The added complexity in Olumati's case is the fact that he 
have ample chance to change his destiny. The smile of fort 1111 
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earlier in the struggle, no doubt deceives him Th . • 
misfortunes that follow leave him breathless but still n™ 8 ° f 
bait is still held tantalizingly before h m as he IZZ™*' The 
Enaa's Mgbede, maybe to pu, final touches to his d l earns of a" nT* 
proposal to Enaa He even exchanges views wifh ™ 0 ° withouT tS 
lMSt suspicion unttl he very end, when suddenly he is rudely awlken 
from his dreams to the cruel reality of the hollowness and Lility of 
those yearns Enaa « lost to him for ever. Adiba's calculated attempts 
to get Olu attention totally fails to impress or attract him. Indeed her 
schemes backtire, leaving her equally frustrated. 


In his usual manner of ending, Wizo the carver, the smallish widower 
of no physical distinction, carries away the prize with incredible ease 
and grace. The sudden move rudely snakes up Olumati as well as the 
reader. Wizos artistic excellence may perhaps justify his good fortune, 
but his betrayal of friendship, his collusion with his sister to stage a 
coup of romance, leaves a bad taste. The quiet and smooth success of 
that coup leaves a strong suspicion that the god Amadioha needed his 
slave back and so he acted. 


The circle is complete. Olumati had left the innocence and peace of a 
shrine to struggle and experience another life. Is it not, in retrospect, 
what Ihuoma does in leaving the majestic watery mansions of the Sea- 
king to experience the hazards of a human life? For both characters, 
the struggle is a long string of painful experiences, interspersed with 
shortlived moments of joy. The seeming consent of the Sea-king and 
Amadioha respectively, prove to be no consent afterall. Freedom and 
happiness have proved to be mere mirages on the highway of their 
lives . 10 Tiredness, loneliness, sorrow, heart-break and utter loss of taste 
for life, are the portions of Olumati as it is for Ihuoma. Olu's return to 
the womb of innocence is symbolic of his death to life and all societal 
struggles. One could say at the end of the novel, then that Olumati's 
return, is in a sense, a triumph for romantic love, where the lover 
cannot face a future devoid of the object of his love. 

Amadi's vehicle for articulating the artifacts of a rich culture exhibits a 
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remarkably fresh and symbolic texture, full of imagery all ’ 
legends, to gods, feasts, festivals and so forth. Here is an example 118 l ° 

New houses were known to cause bad dreams or d‘ t 
insomnia. So Olumati was not surprised when the first coT 81 " 8 
found him fresh-eyed and wide awake. His thoughts flew herein 
there as he took stock of his position and made plans for the future A 
year later, with a bam full of yarns and a cash of manillas he would 
ask E naa to marry him. Beyond that, the gods knew best. He looked 
m the direction of the shrine. He thought he could make out the strip 
of white cloth bespattered with chicken blood in the near total 

1 °°^ WCre crow,ng for second time. Sleep was 
**\ The paths of AIl Jh at first deserted, were now crowded. Spirits 
eir way to the human world sought out their would-be mothers. 
Departing souls fumbled at the fence between the dead and the 

t . 0 one was a l' v e, no one was dead. Men and spirits played in 

nat common world which everyone knows but which no one can talk 
u ecause its language is always forgotten at dawn. (. 86) 

insn^res 5 1° thc above P assa S e is rich as the culture that 

superstition S lnsom ™ a i s a matter of fact according to local 

hours of the niahr bouses - is not just "awake" in the small 
wander but "ff u* kresb " e y ed at cockcrow." His thoughts did not 

express, on As ^ there ’" a literal translation of Ikwerre 

consciousness of the ^ A communit y that lives in the daily 
but confident statPm^. ° lumatl concludes his plans with a resigned 

oblique and matter-off that ’ the gods knew best ‘" In a . m °!i 

devotion to the phH u Way ’ Amadi hints at Olumati's continue 
make out the strin S ~ CCa y se he looks towards his shrine, trying 0 
Olumati, like most A ° f . wbde cloth spattered with chicken bio • 


wakefulness and concref 88 ’ * madi takcs tllc reader from the wor d 
where the conscious and e a " S mt ° 3 workl ° r sleep a " d “‘l I 
supernatural, where anew* 6 subc °»scious, where the real » n 

CeStors a «d spirits interact freely. There « 
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aesthetic suspension of all incredulity, a naturalness of tone in the 
narrative so akin to the oral tradition of recounting folk tales in which 
spirits and men interact. He talks of spirits seeking out their would-be 
mothers thus introducing traditional belief in reincarnation smoothly 
and naturally. A little earlier, Enaa's father had explained his fatherly 
love for Enaa to Eze Minikwe in those terms: "Enaa is my mother 
reincarnated. She was very good to me, the best mother anyone ever 
had. Now I too have a chance to care for her" (. 77). Olumati also 
admits to being the reincarnation of his grandfather who threw his rival 
just the way Olumati throws Aso, the grandchild of that rival. In the 
same breath, Amadi gives us a vivid and dramatic description of 
departing souls fumbling at the fence, awaiting their proper traditional 
burial. The dividing line is blurred indeed, making for a more natural 
but mysterious blending of the two worlds. 

Within such a short passage, Amadi has successfully evoked for the 
reader a whole way of life in a language that does credit to African 
aesthetics, avoiding completely the pitfall of parading for the reader, a 
series of unintegrated anthropological data. The aesthetics of Amadi's 
language is not only in the suitability of language to character, but 
even more so in its Africanness, its ability to support the holistic 
outlook which makes African culture unique. 

There is an equally great beauty in the fact that the centre of The Slave 
is delicately balanced on a twig of uncertainty and a shroud of mystery. 
At the end of the novel, Olumati is as much an enigma as at the 
beginning. No one seems to know the real truth or the connection 
between the stolen tusks and corals ot the god Ali, and the misfortunes 
that persistently haunt Olumati and his family. Neither the elders nor 
Eze Minikwe nor even the clairvoyant dibia can solve it. Eight days 
after sending to Amadioha's shrine for the truth, the answer remains 
ambiguous: "Amadioha does not take what does not belong to him. 
Nothing more, nothing less. The elders are obliged to consult Ajohia, 
th e seer, to interpret the oracle's answer (. 27). 
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Amadi tries to give concreteness to religious beliefs and attitnH 
through all forms of art, music, dancing, carving, painting and decor 5 
ing, as a collective and utilitarian expressions of collective emotio 
Thus art enhances the communal and corporate, celebrating commutn 
beauty and creativity, which in turn heighten the aesthetic qual ty 
life. In The Slave, Amadi skilfully welds together all the artistic 
tendencies and creativity of his community around the unifying 
traditional rite of puberty or mgbede. Since marriage and procreation is 
so central to communal survival, it is little wonder that the entire 
community is involved with Enaa's mgbede. She is Amadi's ideal 
image of African womanhood: tall, stately, graceful, and virgin. 
Nyeche, Eze Minikwe's son, who refuses Enaa because she is taller 
than him, admits that she is "a formidable girl, an Eze's daughter in 
style if not in fact" (. 79). 


Amadi is careful, not just to describe for us the beauty of mgbede but 
by weaving exciting natural dialogues between Enaa and the various 
visitors to her mgbede hut, we not only learn more about each 
character, but also through their eyes, gaze our fill at the intricate and 
delicate patterns of a woman's world. Above all, the mgbede is a 
physical symbol of a spiritual and emotional communality. Enaa's girl 
friends and age mates have decorated the mgbede; the age-mates of her 
brother have helped in re-thatching the roof; everyone seems to have 
contributed gifts and food towards giving Enaa a two-year luxury 
treatment before marriage. In addition, the carver, Wizo, has spared no 
efforts or talent in carving, free of charge, the best of stools and masks 
for Enaa's mgbede. 


In a grand evocation that echoes Senghor's passion for African fema e 
beauty, 12 Amadi describes the mgbede hut and its occupant. As on 
enters the hut itself, one is awed by more delicate paintings n 
decoration, traces of camwood, chalk and yellow dye eveiy^ 
Enaa's movement with her leg copper spirals produce musica J ia ^ 
sounds. When she appears, her heavy bunch of corals fr°m na . ^ 
thighs, and her beautiful ojongo hair style, make her more 
taller and overwhelmingly beautiful. Nyeche’s reaction says it & 
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Cup in hand Nyeche stared at Enaa again. The rings of indigo round 
her breasts emphasized their pointedness. Her eyelashes were also 
done up in indigo, bringing out the sparkle in her eyes. Nyeche gazed 
without any attempt to hide the fact. A wave of emotion assailed him 
and he felt uncomfortable (. 79). 


The ideal becomes flesh and blood in Enaa. There is in her beauty a 
smoothness of skin, a joy of living, a lightness of heart, a grace and a 
style, which Amadi celebrates as specially African, superb in their 
uniqueness, excellent in their grandeur. As Nyeche confesses: "Women 
were the real rulers of the earth, men were merely accidents in their 
lives." Enaa's mgbede hut is a complete "world of decorations, of soft 
mats, of edeali and indigo designs, of beads and corals and soft shining 
skin. It was the mysterious world of womanhood — warm and tender, 
alluring and compelling" (. 79). Ihuoma of The Concubine comes to 

mind. 


Music is an integral part of this world and of the traditional community 
at large. Enaa's musical pot occupies a conspicuous comer and part ot 
her mgbede training is to learn how to play the music pot and use it 
when necessary in self-defence, making it say things that everyone m 
the community can understand. For example, after Enaa rejects . Aso s 
marriage proposals and he attempts to create a scene, ma 1 
that "Enaa took the music pot and cradled it on her lap, and t p 
said: 


I would not talk to a dog 
Even if one man were left 
Never, never talk to a dog 
If only one man were left (. 97) 


I. such . common,! .£ I*?! 

» »n songs, •> m 

breaking Enaa’s music pot, could quick y p j Olumati's sister, 
a delightfully created scene where Nyeche ,s courting Uiu 

Alc ni, they improvise songs almost out of nothing. 
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"Leave me alone Nyeche. There are other girls. As 
everywhere." 

'I shall wait' 


you sa y- girls arc 


'Is that a song? Mm? Come on, let's sing it. 
1 shall wait, I shall wait 
Oweo-weo-weo-we 
I shall wait, I shall wait 
Oweo-weo-weo-we.' 


The music of drums and the wrestling performances which they 
orchestrate are both very compelling forces in forging the communal 
spirit. Like Achebe in Things Fall Apart, Amadi describes with breath- 
taking suspense and excitement, a wrestling bout of the season, so 
different from Western wrestling. Here the entire community is in 
attendance, free of charge. The children wrestlers imitate their seniors 
and provide free entertainment as they throw one another and then are 
carried shoulder high and acclaimed heroes. A wrestling arena in an 
African community come alive, taut with excitement. It is symbolic of 
the African spirit of clean sportsmanship. The reader is told that to 
avoid bad accidents, what constituted "a throw" has been moderated by 
community assent. It is done purely for entertainment and fairly 
harmless village rivalry. It is the spirit of community participation that 
is uppermost. Women looked feverishly as the drums throbbed and 
relentlessly called the names of dead and living wrestlers and praised 
them. 

As the powerful drums boom, children wave cocoyam stems at fell° u 
children who accept the challenge and lock in combat. Young women 
dance tirelessly. The shout of women as the children throw themselves 
is deafening. The frenzied drums wail and moan. Drums talk to the 
ampion wrestlers, advising them, warning them, praising them. 

Son of the Spider 
The enemy is at hand 
Son of the Spider 
Ogbudu calls you 
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„ 0l umati ran towards the drums, danced, rubbed his pa l ms on the 
ground and turned to face h.s opponent." The victory celebration is 
equally a community victory, celebrated with such enthusiasm as if the 
champion came from every family. 


Of all branches of arts, carving is the most celebrated in all its aesthetic 
splendour in The Slave. Reminiscent of the axe-carver, Dial-lo, in 
Camara Laye’s The Radiance of the King, 13 Amadi, through Wizo, 
lauds the communal utilitarianism of African art. Unlike what obtains 
in the West, carving like music or dancing is part of daily life, not 
studied in exclusion, nor used as a means of earning a living. Wizo is 
scandalized when Enaa's brother asks about his fees for his promise to 
carve both Enaa's mgbede stool as well as the entire retinue of her 
outing masquerades: shark, crocodile, leopard, eagle and crab and the 
leading mask. 


‘What will you charge?’ 

Wizo laughed 
‘That's a silly question’ 

Oriji laughed in his turn 

'How can I charge fees when I work for Aliji? Why,’ he asked. 
‘Should anyone earn money carving funny figures 
in wood? He had a farm and could support himself... 
Masquerades were fun, not serious affairs. „ 

Only a trickster would make money out of a thing like that (. 82) 


Enaa's outing, the display of Wizo's exquis.te carvings, the goring 
of all the dignitaries of the community, the great feast, the ma 
Presentation of gifts to Enaa, the covering of her clot £ h °“ s .. Ul ? 
costly wrappers, the talking drums, the Q ’ f victory as the 

spirals as she danced in ecstasy, and JViz° d culminat ion of 
future husband of Enaa, all these make for a be ” ,ng f . stronges t 
a ” the communal activities in this colourfu ”° V . ’ onstra tion of, and 
statements any writer can make in uoncre display is 

^PPon for African aesthetics. The ^auty of «he en jn 

«Ptured by Amadi, as he paints in words what Wiz 

wood: 
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When finally the big masquerades came forth the crowd & 
sheer wonder. Spread before them was the very scene whiT* ' n 
themselves were at that very moment enacting. But it was j n ? 7* 
world. The arena had become a wooden platform, the 
women figures exquisitely carved. The face of the central fo" and 
unmistakably Enaa’s. The brow, the nose, the high cheekbones. T* 
were all hers. Enaa’s dancing partners deserted her for a moment? 
stare at the carving (. 1 54). 

The best in African aesthetics is truly inspired by group dynamics, if 
the West is best inspired by the individual and his potential in society, 
Africa is ideally inspired by community consciousness: man in the 
service of his fellow men, a service that is above monetary gain, that 
gives a sense of satisfaction to both giver and receiver, that does not 
seek for any special recognition. 

Like Wizo the carver, Amadi has time and again denied any special 
recognition for himself as an artist with a mission or a teaching com- 
mitment. In his words... "I have no messages for anybody. I am quite 
simply a story-teller. The assumption that because one can arrange 
words in an interesting pattern in a book one knows the answers to the 
problems of the world is for me baseless .” 14 

And yet what greater message can a writer have for humanity than the 
celebration of the best, his culture? Amadi admits that the novelist 
plays a great part in society by providing essential human needs while 
teaching a lesson or two in the bargain. He states: "Man needs aes- 
thetics and relaxation to keep him going ... he must dream. He must 
contemplate the beautiful. He must be given the opportunity to look at 
himself and laugh or weep ." 15 The Slave affords the readers an 
opportunity not only to read a good story, but to appreciate the intricate 
interweaving of techniques and community consciousness in e 
production of a work of beauty and delicate balance. 

The entire novel, The Slave, is structured on the time span of ^ . 
mgbede, at once making her central and the very essence of cu 
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h,auty and values: Prominent buttocks brea.tc 
bead? beautiful tattoo marks, rich xylo phonc “Pwards, choral 

Llf-confidence. The novel opens with the dial™,’ . armth > P°>se and 
and Enaa, and the novel ends on the note of En !,' betWeen °' Uma,i 
Wizo the carver. It opens with a fresh and friendlvTnlT 8ement ,0 
,wo. their families and even traditional institutions l* e ‘ thc 
Ige festivals. It ends with the full practical Mgbede 5 e , and 
which Olumati flees in confusion and sorrow back to the shrine 0 " ° m 

If I were to give another title to The Slave, I would call it "The tragedy 
of procrastinated love." The entire novel oscillates between the 
positive and the negative, friendship and animosity, love and hatred, 
success and failure, hope and hopelessness. Different types of love 
abound: The love of friends, between Olumati and Nyeche; between 
Enaa and Aleru; love of a sister for her brother; of a wife for her 
husband and a husband for his cherished wife. There is even the love 
of an artist for his talent, as Wizo declares his love for carving. The 
communal love for wrestling is also a unifying force in the novel. Yet, 
stronger than all the above, is the timid but deep love at first sight 
between Olumati and Enaa. 

The love struggles in The Slave end mostly in futility and failure, 
rendered impotent like a fettered slave. Through flashback, the reader 
learns that Kwele had struggled in vain for Ndem, Olumati's mother 
and Eze Minikwe had struggled in vain to retain his first love and wife 
from Chiolu, Nyeche woos Aleru for a long time on y to ose er 

their new baby at childbirth. Aso struggles in vain or . 

only earns a hump for his efforts after his rival Olumati throws him in 

a fair wrestling match. While 01u ™ at ‘ * -^-owning irony is the 
struggles on hopelessly to win his affec ■ widowed carver 

futility of Olumati’s struggles, where the frail-looking, w 

Wizo, carries off Enaa, the prize of the champi 

d Wizo p&rflllcls thftt 

friendship ties between Nyeche, 01 JJ I ^ tl J^ ra i unity for the novel 
between Enaa, Aleru and Adiba provi mg • The entire circular 

equal prominence for women an 
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structure of the novel that starts from Mali and ends in l siali 
friamrular love relationships: Olumatt, Aso and Enaa; OI Umat ' S ‘ S , 
T, Inaa; Olumati, Nyeche and Aleru; Olumati, Enaa and Adib a 


on 


The novel is made even tighter by making the Olumati ^ F 
relationship the central pillar. Courtship and love, become the aim'! 
silent but powerful metaphor that informs the novel's vision Th 
language of procrastinated love enriches, complicates and conditio/ 
the articulation of the artist's vision of man's efforts and potentials / 
survival and integration in an essentially alien culture. 


Love is the missing key to Olumati's dilemma in The Slave, a key that 
would have unlocked all doors for Olumati, both emotional and 
physical; a key that would have brought him peace and rest from all 
the pressures and harassments of societal relationships. As with the 
first two novels, love the most universal of instincts, yet the most 
played down in traditional novels, is given remarkable prominence by 
Amadi in work after work. Olumati's love for Enaa is not a straight- 
forward romance, but used more as an artist's device to create 
contrasts, parallels and tension; to highlight traditional prejudices; and 
not least among them to celebrate traditional life at its best, represented 
in the communal festivities associated with wrestling matches and 
mgbede. 


Olumati's procrastination in declaring his love for Enaa is the key to 
his failure in Aliji even though he makes a success of the skills for 
physical survival. Procrastination is the key word and it raises its ugly 
head right from their first meeting. To Enaa's question about himself 
he answers: "I shall tell you sometime later" (. 12) and to another 
question about the shrine of Amadioha, he answers "Later.” Endless 
excuses end up closing doors to his happiness. Aleru, his sister and 
Enaa's friend, is anxious for action. "I should like to be fully prepa* 
before taking a wife. I should have a bam of yams and at least a smai 
stock of manillas" (. 68), he insists. In answer to more anxious urge 
rom Aleru, Olumati promises to ask Enaa after her mgbede a y 
from now" and later he puts it off "till next month" (. 129). 
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Olumati’s emotional timidity creates fear in him fear tw n 

not find him suitable, fear that Aso may snatch her 

„., v never be prepared enough to ever summon un tK„ hat he 

^its=‘ ,on over Enaa with * 


‘Olu' 

'Mn' 

'Now that you have built a house 
You must marry soon' 

'The walls of the house are yet to be put on' 

'I know' 

'And I have no farm yet' 

'Things will be different next season' 

'I should like to be fully prepared before taking a wife ...' 

'What of Enaa 1 
'She is good' 

'Marry her' 

'I shall have to ask her first' 

'Ask her' 

'Not now when I have nothing 
'Believe me Enaa likes you very much' 

'That does not mean she will marry me' (. 68-69). 

At their first meeting, Enaa measures height with Olumati, showing 
her boldness and sprightly nature, an echo of Chisa of The Great 
Ponds: 


'Do you always compare 
Olumati was amused. 
'Yes, whenever he starts 
only by a finger or so.' 
Do you quarrel often?' 
*Not now. When we were 


heights with your brother?' 

bragging, I force him to realize he is taller 

smaller, yes.' 


We fought a lot.' (. 14) 

2 ai, y rivals are given prominence as they are inte ^°^ ^ jsjyege, 
the lives of women who are traditional culture bearers. Ny g 
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cjandmother is a most dynamic woman, an ac h„ , 
P'T* a male-dominated society once qualified to dri„ k 
“ft eagle feathers. She is the head of her family, the s * S p 
“ , for historical continuity. She is Amadi's strong stutr er ' a 
female dynamism. The younger Enaa shows similar traits. ment % 

In a most effective artistic move, Amadi uses Enaa's talking drum 
only to enhance the culhiral value of mgbede but even C 
highlight the relative freedom of choice for Amadi's women. T h '° 
the rhvthms of her talking drum, Enaa emphatically rejects Aso^ 
advances, and Aso’s breaking of the pot destroys his chances. ‘ ° 


One could say that despite the title of the novel, it is actually the 
influence of the barely visible Enaa that controls and determines the 
atmosphere of the novel. She welcomes Olumati to Aliji and estab- 
lishes her presence in the long dialogue with him. When she disappears 
into her mgbede, her beauty, charms and elegance haunt Olumati and 
constitute the driving force towards his social success. The mgbede 
provides a centrifugal force for pulling in the youngmen and giving the 
reader insights into the mysterious world of women: "Warm and 
tender, alluring and compelling." Nyeche’s exclamatory remarks reveal 
the depth of his vision, that "Women were the real rulers of the earth, 
men were merely accidents in their lives" (. 79) 


The symmetry in The Slave is in itself a comment on Amadi's sense of 
justice and balance. Each male character has a comparative parallel in 
a female character, both positive and negative. It is a symbolic appea 
for fairness and, for the provision of equal opportunity for all. It ^ 
most significant that even the physically handicapped Adiba is neit e 
overcome by self-pity nor does she see herself in anyway unwort y 
the hand of Olumati, one of the most eligible of the village youngntf 


Although Enaa admits at the first instance that her brother used t 
the fights, not because she is weak, but "just that I am a w ° ma . el i e d 
Sav f demonstrates strength in those that are traditionally ' ia Adib , 
weak. All the women in this novel, from old Nyege to Meal. 
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and Enaa among others, are all women of strength and of character 
w ho can stand their own ground with utmost confidence. Unlike Kwele 
and Aso, the unsavoury men of hatred, all the female characters are 
positive transmitters of cultural integrity. The greatest influence on 
Olumati for good are his gentle sister Aleru and his tough grandmother 
Nyege- 

Ironically, but much like Amadi, the final undoing of all that Olumati 
succeeds in building up is triggered off by the one who swears at the 
beginning not to hurt him. Enaa's sudden and dramatic choice of Wizo, 
in a typical Amadian surprise ending, is an ambiguous statement for 
and against feminism. Enaa's unemotional practical, down-to-earth 
matter-of-fact decision to marry a richer and more mature widower, 
Wizo, can be interpreted both as triumph for individual choice as well 
as a blow against romantic love. Such ambiguity, as well as a series of 
unanswered and perhaps unanswerable questions that Enaa's choice 
poses, help in providing artistic richness of depth to Amadi's explana- 
tion of human dilemma especially centred around women. 


^Elechi^adi. The Slave. London: Heinemann, 1969. All subsequent 

quotations are from this edition. . T j n . 

2. Eustace Palmer. An Introduction to the African Novel. London. 
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9. Chinua Achebe. Arrow of God. The stoiy enos 

of a priest by his god, much llke , onal an d direct manipulation 
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Estrangement 


Estrangement depicts love as a rose flower in a vast thombush. Al- 
though the characters act out their experiences within the web of 
traditional conventions and the restrictions of decorum and societal 
expectations, they also undergo, as a maturing process, a baptism of 
suffering, caused by circumstances beyond their control. Ironically, it 
is the wartime lovers in both The Great Ponds and Estrangement that 
survive the tensions best and finally prepare for marriage. In the earlier 
novel, Chisa is kidnapped amidst untold general suffering and sense- 
less destructions of an inter-village battle. In the latter, the wartime 
separation of Ibekwe and Alekiri creates such intense physical and 
emotional suffering that complications arise, destroying the old foun- 
dations and bringing about forced changes in relationships. In the end, 
a true romantic love emerges from the ashes of a burnt-out marriage, a 
love that promises to be sweeter and stronger because it has been 
tested by fire. 


Estrangement is Amadi's first post-civil war novel. It is centred around 
Alekiri, a once cherished wife and mother. Ibekwe, her husband is 
trapped behind Biafran lines during the civil war. The war thus 
separates her from her husband and only daughter. Alone and defen- 
celess, Alekiri is coaxed into a sexual relationship with a very kind 
Moslem Hausa soldier, Major Dansuku. A child Binta is bom, and the 
major’s gentlemanly patience and good qualities slowly awaken a 
measure of love in Alekiri. The end of the war brings back Ibekwe. His 
bitterness and anger against his wife makes reconciliation impossible^ 
He beats her and rejects her despite other peoples interventiom ; and 
warnings. Driven into polygamy by his intransigent pnde Ibelove 
leaves no choice for his truly noble wife but to say yes to the persistent 
and mature romantic love of Dansuku. 
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Title 

The title of the fourth novel is short, dramatic and anticipatory. o ne 
expects tension, strain, separation, hostility, a sharp change in affec- 
tion, a definite alienation. One has learnt, however, never to take 
Amadi for granted, not to expect only one level of meaning. 

On the surface level, Amadi makes an excursion into the urban setting, 
leaving the now very familiar traditional setting of the Trilogy. There 
is a change from the sleepy Aliji community in The Slave to the war- 
tom dishevelled urban Port Harcourt. It is even more remarkable that 
these two sharply contrasted environs are indeed next door neighbours. 
The Ohiamini community of the larger Erekwi clan is only a few 
miles; from the city. Kinika and Kenke villages are on the outskirts of 
the one-time 'garden city,’ now wearing the ragged looks of one who 
has survived a war. 

Contrasts 

The tragic novelist is an interpreter of a milieu. Working from outside 
in, Amadi explores the personal communal and ever-widening con- 
sciousness as a partial reflection of the outer conditions. The sharp 
contrast between the village and the city, the recent past and the 
present war-induced conditions are reflected in the contrast and tension 
in personal, interpersonal, inter cultural relationships. Pre- and post- 
war situations and realities clash within the individual hearts of the 
principal characters, Alekiri and Ibekwe, between them and around 
them. A radical change has taken place and no single thing or character 
is left untouched. The Nigerian civil war has left in its wake a definite 
destruction of a foundation that ironically had promised new 
beginnings, new opportunities, new possibilities. For those willing ° 
accommodate the inevitability of change, brought by the war, there is 
hope, but for the intransigent, in the tradition of Achebe's Okon 
the war spells disaster. Thus while Estrangement is the story 3 
beautiful marriage destroyed by war, it is equally the story o 
growth if a new love story, whose fragrance helps to cover t e a 
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war stench and symbolically to heal the war-tom body of the entire 
country. It is the story of the rise and fall of Ibekwe's fortunes, a story 
of hatred and love, a story of the scattering and the rebuilding of 
dreams. It is an exploration into the nature of pride and humility, or 
evil and good, of negative and positive emotions in particular as a 
quest into the universal conditions of man. 


Estranged Landscape 

Amadi no doubt loves the land he has repeatedly depicted in the 
Trilogy. He confessed in an interview (with a twinkle of his eyes) his 
joy in exploring the same background for three consecutive novels, 
assured that very few writers could ever recapture convincingly the 
rhythms, nuances, flavour and the atmosphere of traditional Africa as 
he does. Estrangement is set in an estranged background. The 
historical estrangement of Nigerian, 1 967-70 forms the backdrop, and 
the action of the novel spans from the 1970 end of war period through 
to 1 976's attempted coup. 4 This is a clear break from the timelessness 
of his village settings. Here, strangeness is the order of the day. Instead 
of healthy farmers and trappers, we see hordes of wretched and 
miserable refugees trooping back to even more wretched and miserable 
bullet-ridden houses. Ironically, however, a great sense of relief 
pervades the atmosphere as "happy survival" greetings rend the air and 
as groups of them "blocked the street in a mass embrace." (. 33) The 
story is the same everywhere, stories of looted houses, broken doors 
and windows, scattered market stalls, wanton and thoughtless 
destructions. Ibekwe's house in Mile Three is a perfect example. 
Besides the expected looting, it has been turned into a lavatory, with 
"human excrement all over the floor." (. 35) 


To register the magnitude of the estrangement on the environment and 
people, Amadi emphasizes the audio-visible linguistic changes not 
only in the coined innovative words like, "shelled" "operation, 
"saboteur,” and "recce,” but also in eating places named after famous 
landmarks like Aburi, Opi, Obolo-Bke and Obolo-Afo. 
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Tension and Balance 

The 


constant tension and balance that pervades the 


I he consuiui ivuo.v. ~ ~ -- me atrnc 

hallmark of estranged relationships in Amadi's world, j s ne J phcr al 
tured in the juxtapositions of opposites. T he eating P ! aces ^ve nIl P ; 
One is "Hotel de Aburi" and inside are a few benches, a rouJh 7 
table, much dirt and flies. Despite all these, there is great earned 
among customers. There is laughter and defiant relaxation. Thus ? n T* 
midst of squalour and grimness, Amadi weaves in with vel ^ 
smoothness, those dramatic narratives and dialogues that so natural! 7 
fill the information gaps for the reader. Tall wartime tales, in the 
smooth pattern of oral tradition, constitute also a major source of 
humour and enjoyment in this hotel. The man who made a long white 
gown and borrowed his wife's rosary and bible to escape conscription 
is applauded as a hero as he narrates his dramatic experiences: 


The next day, the recruitment team came, I came out boldly, but 
brother, my heart was beating — I said: "Pax vobiscum" and made 
the sign of the cross. The Biafran soldiers greeted me as Father and 
asked for a blessing. Wonders will never end: Another roar of 
laughter (. 36). 

Victims of the war are thus brought together in a quasi-communal tie 
that parodies the village tie of cultural and blood relationships. In an 
echo of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales , 5 Amadi captures beautifully a 
sense of belonging as each war victim commands a brief attention to 
recount his experiences. The tales, the experiences, and no doubt the 
exaggerations are all as different as are the faces, tales of very narrow 
escapes, of tense moments and incredible reliefs, all ending in 3 
common refrain of "thank God.” 


If the physical environment received a pounding from the war, ^ 
emotional reactions of various characters reveal very serious di$ lu 
ances, though varied in nature and intensity. 

b °° k ' N ° Veh Social Change, Agovi identifies psychology * 1 

P exities engendered by tension and conflict thus: 
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Tension and conflict which symbolise the 
traditional society to change and radical " ecd for 

'assumption.’ Instead of paying excessive a tern ontlt l' 8 ° f its 
mere observance of an impregnable tradition the ", ' bmid - u P of 

than ever in urgent need of a new foundation Ik u' y Stands more 
accommodate and cater for the idiosyncratic /^{ ch Wl11 specifically 
of the individuals within it. 6 °tivations and desires 

The point is that there will always be r- 

conflict What tilts the balance is the attitude brought tobear upon £ 
mevttable circumstance by the individuals concerned. Herein Ts 5 
bane for the erstwh.le ideal couple, Ibekwe and Alekiri. Separated by a 
war none of them has a hand in starting, subjected to very different 
types of pressures and experiences, both parties perceive, analyse and 
react to the situation from different perspectives. The reason can only 
be found in the very fabric of their individual personalities, in the 
hidden emotions and motivations which crisis and tension have shaken 
loose and brought to the forefront. 


The focus is on character, grappling with powerful and subversive 
emotions in this search for any truth to hold on to. Gone is the world of 
the trilogy, a world of proven tradition that was self-sustaining self- 
explanatory and complete acceptance to the generality of the close-knit 
community. That is now replaced by a world experiencing the agonies 
of change. The devastations of war seem to have played havoc with the 
mind of Ibekwe. He rejects all counsel. His attitude seems informed by 
Nietzche's assertion that God is dead or the gods are dead, 7 and nothing 
can ever be certain or trustworthy anymore, least of all his once loving 
and faithful wife. 


Ibekwe, Tragic Hero or Rebel? 

What stands out clearest in this novel as the Aristotelian tragic fault 
that unleashes disaster is Ibekwe's intransigence or unforgiving spirit. 
It is the one solid blemish in this otherwise ideal hero. This fault, in 
true cartharsian sense, purges the reader’s emotion of fear and pity tor 
this terribly wronged and hurt character. But Amadi prepares 
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reader adequately through various flashback insiau 
psychological foundation ot Ibekwe's idealism, aided bv * * nto th e 
irony as implied in his carefully chosen name, Ibekwe (if t e' C oU Pi'cn y . 
family would agree). e e ^tend er 



ed 


Ibekwe is an idealist right from the beginning. The writer 
neatness and sense of discipline even as a school boy. This - Stresses his 
in his dressing, manners and even in his handwriting u p0rtra Ved 

r • i i 4 1 i . . . 


ixi L I1J UIV001115, iiiumivio uuu v»vu ill Uio lldliu Writing Jvu 

chooses as friends only "those who were tidy and hard-work'^^ 
one word Amadi uses to describe him at sixteen, when he is'b^ " 
all chances to further his education is ’undaunted.’ A benefici ^ ° f 

traditional extende.d-fnmilv mltnrp- 1 1 , *y °f the 


traditional extended-family culture, Ibekwe is helped by ^ ° f the 
relative Nwena, a true brother as his name implies. From 
hawking unto owning a market stall and steadily progressing T 
business, Ibekwe's principles of life never change: S “ bls 

His stall was well arranged and festooned with Christ 

decorations. One of them said 'Merry Xmas.’ When his custom^ 

commented on this, he told them everyday was Christmas in his 

shed he was determined to achieve all that his better educated 

friends would achieve. He would marry an educated woman build a 

modem house buy a car and send his children to universities abroad 
if necessary, (. 29-30) 

Ibekwe's idealism is thus ironically sustained by that one streak in his 
character, his undauntedness, which later proves his undoing. The 
ls * e dee P-seated psychological reaction of Ibekwe to some 
c 1 oo traumas. His discovery of his bastard status, through the 
taunting words and cruel reactions of those he has grown to take as his 
younger brothers and his father, created a sore in his heart which 
Frinu/ S • V 3 *° rces an explanation from his reluctant mother, 
bom 1 ' ^° U ? ee ’ Jemisi and I were just friends when you were 

brutal wnrIH f 1 WC i S CyeS are tlllls mdel y opened at the age often to a 
brutal world of loneliness and pain: 

avoided ‘ bekWe ' S relati °"shi P with his cousins took a 
avoided them as much as possible and refused to share anything"* 
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them. Occasionally they would call him a h acfor ,. . , 

fight. Sometimes he hated his mother for nmni ^ ^ WOuld 

husband. She i, was who brougZ ah 2 ZZ ^ 

resolved never to quarrel with his wife when he grew^p Their 
children would stay with them and would not 1 i V“' , 

father. No one would call them bastards (. 32). ^ ab ° Ut their 


Ibek we remains true to his high ideals despite changes in cir- 
cumstances. Like the idealist Okonkwo of Umuofia, Ibekwe refuses to 
concede to any change in whatever circumstances. The fact that 
innocent Binta like 10 year-old Ibekwe, is a bastard of circumstance 
does not move him to pity. Ironically, it is the very presence and reality 
of little Binta that makes all reconciliations impossible for Ibekwe. He 
cannot imagine his beautiful wife Alekiri succumbing to Dansuku. He 
concludes that all women are unfaithful, and his deep hurt, like his 
childhood hurt, refuses to heal. His reaction, despite his years of 
exposure and experience, remain essentially the same. He recedes into 
himself, blind with rage, and filled with hurt and self-pity. He becomes 
selfish, possessive and firmly determined not to be persuaded. To the 
pleas of old Wotai, Ibekwe insolently retorts: "All I want is to get rid 
of that woman." 


Ibekwe's name means that when the extended family says yes, it is yes. 
By implication, Ibekwe should show compliance with general or 
traditional opinion or at least not go against it deliberately. Amadi's 
irony is at its best as he piles up evidences of Ibekwe acting in direct 
opposition to his name. He would listen to no one; elders, in-laws, 
chiefs, friends and colleagues alike. 

If realism is compassion for life and fidelity in depicting the likeness 
°f real life, then Amadi's depiction of Ibekwe is a masterpiece in 
realism. Beneath what would appear as a pile-up of condemnatory 
evidence, one can hear the heartbeat of compassion and empathy for a 
man * n deep agony and in spiritual crisis. Ibekwe suffers much and 
g0es berserk in his anger against Alekiri because he loved her much 
and had dreamt solid dreams for both of them. He summarises it 

dramatically: 
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• r»f Prince Ibekwe, had no business living with a «. , 
Alekin, wife H him He stopped in the street b soldi* 

„ hie enough or significant enough to assuage Ibekwe h 
Nothing seem b S gs never t0 forgive, true to his pur J 

, . -„ a Alekiri Ibekwe goes to extremes: he "rushed at her 

Even "nd brought the stick crashing on her head. The wood snapped in 
agam Thekwe had gone berserk.” In his fury, he appears to the fainting 
Tvn^ke "a blur, a vague black mountain of death.” The fight is 
Wal in every sense and there is a general concensus condemning its 
excesses Erinwo the mother-in-law who stands by unconcerned is 
described as "a dry heart,” an 'abominable' mother-in-law and wicked 
The image of 'mountain' and 'death' from the point of view of a faint, ng 
Alekin underlines both the physique and impassivity of Ibekwe and 
'death' foreshadows the actual death to the relationship The colour 
black reflects the darkness of unforgiveness and the dry heart of the 
mother seals the doom of the Ibekwe- Alekiri relationship. 


The Omirinya, that dynamic traditional voice of kenke women m 
and single, the symbol of cultural integrity at its best, wades into 
Ibekwe-Alekiri case with deepest concern for mending t e crac 
reuniting the family. Their judgement is full of earthly wis o 
good humour: Theirs are words of reconciliation and deep sen 
to both human psychology and female solidarity: 


Alekiri... you must show remorse and for that you wi 
your husband a tasty chicken soup and pounded yam to go ^ 
will wash it down with a bottle of gin which you will buy- ^ ^ 
have done that, Ibekwe will welcome you back with a p 1 ® 
quality george and a blouse to match. These clothes wi ^ 
ugly marks his big stick has made on your smooth 0 n0 
we do not need to tell you both what next to do. If y° u 

buy one quickly and settle all arrears. (. 100) 
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Despite all their concerted good-will, Ibekwe rejects their verdict and 
rejects Alekin as wife before them. It is unheard of and foolhardy: "All 
0 f them condemned Ibekwe's intransigence. He was hard-hearted, 
Childish, foolish and proud for no good reason they said,” (. 106) In the 
angry scene that follows Ibekwe commits the sacrilege of referring to 
them as wartime 'harlots.’ 


Before insulting the Omirinya, Ibekwe has equally offended his in- 
laws deeply, by his merciless beating and rejection of their daughter. 
Kinika and Wiche, Alekiri's parents, are scandalized and speak out 
their minds. In both cases, definite apologies are demanded of Ibekwe, 
but he feels too proud to condescend. Like an ostrich that buries its 
head in sand, Ibekwe throws all senses to the winds and seals the doom 
of a happy marriage. 


By rejecting Alekiri and the Omirinya group, Ibekwe is saying a big 
•No' to tested community ties and values. Neither Tia their leader, nor 
the old man Wotai (representing the ancestors) makes any dent on 
Ibekwe's armour of resistance. Ibekwe's portrait is a study in stubborn- 
ness and defiance, a test case of Achebe's proverb that one man does 
not win a case against his community. Ibekwe, the son of a hate-filled 
and vengeful mother, Erinwo, stops at nothing. He writes the Ministry 
to disrupt Alekiri's education and thinking to provoke and frustrate 
Alekiri, he marries Ibia, a former fashionable customer of his and later 
Oyia a big hardworking young village widow. Peace and happiness 
elude him nonetheless. His emotional turmoil finds an outlet in his 
mad desire to make it economically. "He would build himself up 
gradually from his own company, and arrive at last at the house of 

wealth." (. 165) 


Ibekwe's negativism and slow descent into ignominy parallels the ris 
in the stars of Alekiri and Dansuku whose patience and « 

contrast shatply with Ibekwe's intolerance. Thus ltd, *e he re as, in 
the mould of an anti-hero, in opposition to tndtv.duai and elective 

voices of reason represented by Alekiri, K ' nl a - ® ’ ’ f man 

group, Tia, Wotai and Tam Jaja. It is indeed a clear case 
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ranE ed against an entire community. The conciliatory tone 
z;® characters can be summarized in Tam Jaja's studied 
Alehin's searching question about his attitude: 


of e ach of 
answer to 


•Knowing the circumstances, 1 would take you and the child j n > 

'And if you didn't know the circumstances?’ 

'The answer is obvious: I would assume you had fallen in love with 
someone else, in which case I would let you go.’ 

'Alee, in spite of what has happened you should not be bitter. Keep 
your mind open to life.' (. 1 85). 


Ibekwe knows the circumstances, he has been told about it over and 
over, he has been begged, reasoned with, advised, ordered to forgive 
but all in vain. He is confronted with a repetition of a cruel incident in 
his past, his rejection as a bastard, yet he remains unshaken in his 
rejection of Alekin. No tragic hero ever had such options to have 
things changed. Ibekwe can therefore not qualify as a tragic hero but is 
rather a self-willed rebel who brings destruction upon himself. 


Alekiri 

Much as the two men, Ibekwe and Dansuku are unavoidably part of the 
focal point of Estrangement, the centre is the woman Alekiri, 
surrounded by other women like Mama lyabo, Christie, Ibia, Oyia, 
Bimpe, Erinwo and the Omirinya Organization. Alekiri is the message 
and the meaning of this novel. Amadi stops at nothing to build up her 
image. 

In the trilogy, Amadi has created in the heroines Ihuoma, Chisa and 
Enaa, women of beauty, poise and charisma. They are three slightly 
different versions of the same personality at different ages. Each is < l 
victim of the ironies, tensions and contradictions of life. With vigour- 
descriptive energy and conscious subtlety, Amadi sets out to probo am 
examine the issues of courtship and love and marriage in the oU 
novel, using similar techniques. Although hardly emphasized, v,s ' 
tension builds up everywhere because the setting is a war-rava 
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poverty-stricken land of a people barely 
bewilderment: 


recovering from shocks and 


iia^an^a'^wretcfhe^Tl^y^arted^rw'b^Hr* 081 ° f ‘°° ted 

out clothes, mouldy food ( 33) containi "g Wor "- 


The tensions of the past horror-filled months are naturally reflected in 
the emotional chaos and broken-heartedness of Ibekwe whose 
beclouded mind fails to grasp the sharp contrast between his former 
quiet and extremely loyal wife and the new woman that confronts him 
with a strange child. Fired by the raw evidence of the careless 
photographs Alekiri had taken with Dansuku, the tension of Ibekwe's 
anger becomes a point of reference, a measure of the magnitude of the 
loss he has sustained, a loss so deep that even his seizure of Alekiri's 
large sum of money brings him no relief: 


He wished he had not been so fond and proud of her... She was 
beautiful, clean and always simply but attractively dressed. She had 
brought her knowledge of Home Economics acquired in her teacher 
training, to the home..."(. 27). 


In a memorable flashback, Ibekwe's wounded heart recalled Alekiri s 
talents, the envy of his friends, her natural charms without lipstick, nail 
polish or skin lotions, and the fascinating innocence of her entire 
personality, symbolized by her traditional waist beads. Indeed, such 
were the impressions made on him and his friends by his well-dresse 
intelligent and beautiful wife that he had taken a most untraditional 
decision: "He had made up his mind to be monogamous. (. 28) 
Another flash back informs the reader that. 


He resolved never to quarrel with his wifi “3 
another woman into the house when he go 
call them (their children) bastards (. 32) 

is ironic that Ibekwe who hated his ® oth f/°p ™“ ing ^ ( a father 
cruel husband, and for begetting him ^^f^^ause of pride. 

^ never knew), should now push his wife away becau 
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Such ironies, including the fact that many other men suffered Slrn , 
disappointments without overreacting go to increase the rearfj 
sympathy for Alekiri, the repentant yet much brutalized wife p * 
example Ibekwe's neighbour had said of his own wayward wife "' 
shall get her back, what else?" But Ibekwe would not relent as hi ' 


w 

monologue shows: 


So he was not alone in his tragedy. His neighbour was a practical 
man and he wished he could emulate him. But then there were wives 

.1 . . kolAnn try fhp samp rlasc t ia\ 


man ana ne wimiw uv --- 

and wives ... they did not belong to the same class ... 


were wives 
(• 34 ) 

In order to enhance the saintly image of Alekiri, much in the Ihuoma 
tradition Amadi sharply contrasts Ibekwe's anger and brutal beatings 
of his wife with her near incredible patience, her determination to 
endure all things provided she wins him back, her refusal, despite 
urgings from Christie, to even mention Ibekwe's theft of her money to 
anybody Her protracted struggle to win Ibekwe s forg.yeness is 
designed to elevate her and at the same moment challenge Ibekwe. The 

ever-growing tension generated by Ibekwe's ptg-headedness and 
ever gro g threats against Alekiri ironically stimulate the 

physical assaults and thread '> *& traditionally strict and 

growth m the ^ ^ £1 about also a growtng dtsgust and 

S-Zng those women who would have 

supported him: 

pregnant several times over,’ (. 100) 

This ironic clincher, which sounds f^rt^^e'nnobles Alekiri. Her 
forgiveness among fellow victims of w , m ness , motherhood and 
clinging to cherished traditional values of , ha mly contrasts W 

Xood, so well celebrated in The Concub^ sharpy ^ 
with her sister Christie, a "bold, independent ^ B by nature 
holding her own in a world of men ; A ‘® k riage P and children, 
and upbringing. Her orientation is home, m 
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A pcho of Ihuoma, Efuru, Idu, Mumhi 
Africa in several African novels. many other daughters of 

Aitkin is an apparent combination of the ben,.tif,.i u . 

Ihuoma with an aspect of the sprightly youthfulness of ChTsa anShnaa 
rtie rather enigmatic personality of Ihuoma has intr^ a ' 
critics. Among others, Niyi Osundare sees her as a "nWh^ 

w - n “ H “v M " ki - f t « w £.\ pS 's f :: 

house or some form of property." 9 At the other extreme, however 
Rose Acholonu sees Alekin as "one of the most powerful women in 
African Literature due to her charm and tremendous will-power. 
Chisa of The Great Ponds and Enaa of The Slave are not ambiguous 
characters, however, being so forthright, outgoing and full of youthful 
enthusiasm, Acholonu sees in Alekiri, an educated version of 
Ihuoma. 11 I believe it goes even beyond that. Alekiri’ s ability to 
dialogue with herself, to weigh options and to choose the best in her 
own interest, point to a blending of the trilogy Heroines. Her long 
intenor monologue reveals her best as a very intelligent, clear-headed, 
practical and careful person. She would not take undue chances, nor 
rush into any hasty or emotional promises. She carefully secures 
herself a niche through further education and thus leaves herself 
enough oppurtunities for a decent retreat or a proud come-back should 
Ibekwe change his mind. Her caution is evident in her stream of 
consciousness that touches all nooks and crannies of doubts and ends 
in words of caution: 

Perhaps in her vagaries, nature might turn a marriage fraught with 
fears and uncertainties into a happy one. Perhaps, perhaps. (.137). 

The very rounded character of Alekiri is thus accomplished through a 
combination of techniques, all working together to ac leve ™ • 1 ® 
artistic vision of a near perfect image of an ideal womanhood a 
mother, a wife, a lover, yet an intelligent ambitious woman who 
strives towards a personality of her own and towards 
fulfillment with a clear conscience. 
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The slow but steady growth of Alekiri unto greater awareness and 
confidence is accomplished on the one hand through the supp 0rt SC ' f 
solidarity of some women, and on the other through her moral triu^J 
in refusing tempting alternatives suggested by other women. H 
survival is symbolic and coincides with the emergence of a C 1 * 
feminist ideology at the end of the novel. It is to Alekiri’s credit that 
she ably to thread delicately between the radical pressures from mama 
Iyabo, Christie and Bimpe and the emotional pressures from Ibi a 
Erinwo and Oyia. 


Each female character is to some extent a foil to Alekiri. Mama Iyabo 
is a vibrant, fun loving and independent-minded woman whose sexy 
jokes make her a ready mixer. She is as practical as she is forthright. 
To Alekiri’s fear about Ibekwe accepting her, she answers: “why not? 
You are not the only wife who is in this position.”(.20) Mama Iyabo is 
a friend indeed to Alekiri. She provides her with a strong 
psychological support, one that helps to relieve her tensions. This 
friendship is carried forward by Christie, a sister as well as a friend to 
Alekiri. Christie’s moral and physical support of her sister at moments 
of greatest tensions and suffering play a significant role in the ultimate 
triumph of the Heroine. A foil to Alekiri, Christie is urban-bred and 
one who has been over-exposed to the extremes of feminism through 
the influence of her corrupt benefactor contractoress, Bimpe 
Adekurun. More like an educated modem jaguar Nana, Bimpe believes 
in making it with one’s body. She employs Christie as part time ig 
class prostitute: 


If a big man who will offer us a big contract wants to slee P * 1 ‘ h J 
I shall expect you to do so ...men are stupid. I do not a o 
stupidity to stand in my way.(.60) 


The sharp contrast of a thriced-married woman Bimpe, ^ f 
that she has put a full stop to marriage and a once marrie ectrun i of 
puts in every effort to save hers, is an indication of a wi e S P ^ {Q 
African feminism. The authorial stance is, however, no 
doubt, in the way Bimpe meets with a sad and terrible en 
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Christie’s persuasions are more difficult to resist. She invites Alee into 
partnership with her, guaranteeing her a badly needed change of 
environment and an escape from the present predicament: 

Forget this idiot who is bothering you here. All these men in the 
province have very narrow minds... if you come with me, you will 
be a completely different person within six months... Later you can 
think of marriage (.64) 


Christie’s position on marriage, her rejection of wife-hood and mother- 
hood as self fulfilling roles, is unapologetically radical. She declares 
that no man can boss her or bark at her. Her words ring with finality: “I 
just can’t put up with all that shit.” (.202). Not even the spectre of 
childlessness daunts her. She accepts her blocked tubes with 
philosophical stoicism and religious rationalization: 


The doctors say my tubes are blocked. I have been trying to have a 
child for the past three years ... I take it that God does not want me 
to bear children and leave it at that. After all, our aunt in Lagos has 
no children of her own but she is happy. 

Alekiri’s shock at the revelation of this secret problem and X 
nonchalant attitude further contrasts the two sis ers. 

~fc, wtad, rejects .11 symp«h, 

traditionalists, confirms the seriousness ^fortune” (.203). Her 

that “she was more than ca P a ^ le 0 2rtoAlekiri’s conservatism, given 
stance poses a very serious challe ^ withstand the attractions of 
the realities of her insecurity. Her abil ty resilience: 

Christie’s Lagos is in itself a commentary on her resihenc 

Christie, I don't think I can live in Lagos. It is too hot and fast for me. 

( 64) 

. Alekiri is selfless. 

in contrast to Christie's self-centred for ^ sake of 

Alekiri reminds her that one of t em daughter, 

toeir old father, the traditional duty of a g 
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At the traditional extreme, Alekiri is subject to the 
mother-in-law, a very common obstacle in African 


cruel preina;. 


Erin wo hated Alekiri with a hatred that was very carefully Con 
She thought Alekiri was an expensive woman who squander,?? 1 
son's money on clothes and white man’s food ... She had ur e ? T 
son to marry an illiterate second wife who would live with her hCr 
village (. 40). mtht 


Her cold aloofness as her son nearly beats Alekiri to death is a shocke 
to the reader. Amadi exploits the tension generated by this episode of 
cruel beating not only to emphasize again the utter humility and loyalty 
of a wronged Alekiri, but also to prepare the grounds for a counter- 
support of the Omirinya group. Contrary to the myth about women not 
supporting themselves, and in contrast to the powerful but negative 
image of "umu ada" in Igbo novels , 12 the Omirinya becomes in 
Amadi’s hands, a powerful and positive organ for social justice, for 
peace and reconciliation for solidarity and for advancing the cause of 
women's fair-treatment and justice within a traditional male 
framework. Their united force reduces the raging and proud Ibekwe to 
a figure of ridicule. With martial precision and discipline, the women 
drag him back unceremoniously into the hall where they hand him a 
stiff fine for his rudeness to them: 


Omirinya has decided that in order to cleanse your mouth of the 
abominable things you have said, you will feast them with one goat, 
two jars of palmwine, a case of beer, a bottle of gin and sixteen plates 
of foo foo ... You will have to kneel before them and beg for pardon 
(. 101 ). 

The ironic twist in a judgement Erinwo and Ibekwe had thought would 
favour them is the solid support Alekiri receives after her pa c 
narration of her war experiences. This acts as a cornerstone in 
building up of Alekiri's image, on the other hand it is lik e am 
blows to the image of Ibekwe. 
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The irony of lbekwc rejecting Alekiri and his settling into polygamy 
with second rate Ibia and tough muscled Oyia, is a masterstroke from 
Amadi. The entire situation provides comic relief, breaking the 
monotony and impasse of an ever pleading Alekiri and a rebuffing 
Ibekvve. Oyia and Ibia's characterization show off Amadi’s contrastive 
technique at its best. Ibia is the lazy city spendthrift, who “breezes 
down with eyes painted like a dibia's” into the village meetings just to 
show ott her expensive lace and george. She does not care for anything 
village and she shows it openly. In contrast Oyia is a real villager, 
perfectly at home in her rural simplicity, content with two naira rubber 
slippers and five naira blouses. Physically however, Oyia can hold her 
own with any man. She knows her traditional rights and insists on 
them in a comic way: 

— Ibia and I should cook for four days at a time 

— Oyia you are right, but... 

— Are you saying that Ibia should continue 

— to sleep with you six days every week? Am I a wife or a night guard? 

(. 177 ) 

The laugh is now on Ibckwe, henpecked between two women. His 
attempt to please Oyia backfires. Ibia confronts him: 

— You stay in the village far too often these days 

— I want to get on with the building 

— You don't build at night. 

Ironically, Ibekwe now tries to solve his domestic problems by giving 
due respect to Omirinya and tradition. His frantic attempts to keep his 
divided home from collapsing merely increase the echo of his foolish- 
ness in dismissing so rare a gem as Alekiri, a woman better than the 
best of those two put together. 

To round off the characterization of his ideal woman, Amadi must let 
the reader hear Alekiri's personal views on issues aflecting her. Her 
dialogue with Tam-Jaja does three things. First it lets the reader 
appreciate Alekiri through the eyes ol an honest man w o ows a 
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B ood thing when he sees it. Second, Alekin eulogizes her hu sban H 
confirms her credibility and integrity: dnd 


and 


Ibekwe was a good husband until war intervened. I w on ' t b e 
i. ii/ac q cronrl husband. He was faithful anH 1-.1 


* VVVJI1 [ ~ . 

him. He was a good husband. He was faithful and he looked a ft S 1 
... If I had not had a baby he might have forgiven me. The bah tCrme 
all the difference (. 1 84). ^ ma de 


Thirdly, Tam-Jaja uses this occasion to teach Alekiri a vital lesson • 
awareness. He makes her understand that the notion of ownership ^ 
wrong in any relationship. P ls 

— But surely we own our children? 

— You don't. You are a guardian. 

— No one owns any child. 


This marks a definite turning point for Alekiri. She is now able to 
examine several options, to face the implications squarely, and to make 
choices. In her weary moments, she too has concluded, for different 
reasons from Bimpe or Christie, that one marriage is enough, because 
all she has gained is "retarded education, beatings and disgrace" (p. 
186). Nevertheless, she has also learnt from Tam-Jaja that she is not 
anyone's property and she has absorbed his practical suggestions: 


In spite of what has happened you should not be bitter. Keep your 
mind open to life. Don't say you will not do this or that. It is unwise 

to take firm decisions about future circumstances which are still 
unknown (. 1 85). 


creativ/ ls .^ uethat the central issue in Estrangement is Amadi's image 
in the rr ° * hlS ldeal woman th ere also exists a remote political inter* 
beings thr ^ and Major Dansuku, two near-perfect 

bZln 17 t0gCther by War - The deliberate and sharp contjj 
Dansuku's possessive ness and refusal to understan > 

a gain perform t [ lty ’ sincerit y and deep selfless understanding* • 
while demLmn m d ? Uble duty of heightening the worth of ^ 
g Ibekwe. Rose Acholonu believes that his love 
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most refreshing feature of the novel. That may be so, but I see more in 
Dansuku’s good qualities. Amadi’s deliberate attempt to give a face-lift 
to the entire Itausa people who remain virtual strangers despite their 
long stay in Southern cities. Dansuku, much like Amadi, is a Nigerian 
soldier, vet he abhors all wars. Through what I would call committed 
characterization, Amadi brings the North and South of Nigeria together 
in a symbolic union, a reconciliation of values, of the best in two 
strong traditions which must open up, become less rigid and 
accommodating if they hope to contribute meaningfully to the survival 
oi the nation as a unit, a survival Amadi is wholly committed to . 12 The 


emergence of Estrangement is not unexpected. It is a very natural 
sequence of Amadi's war experiences. The physical, psychological and 


emotional disruptions and destructions of the civil war are superim- 
posed on the familiar traditional village. The attempt to achieve a 
political-cum-artistic reconciliation is only a natural by-product of 
Amadi's vision for Nigeria. 


Finally, one must admit a progression of sorts. Unlike Juana in 
Fragments who finds no struggle in Ghana but rather "a living defeat 
of a whole people ," 14 Alekiri is aided in her struggle towards 
awareness directly or indirectly by nearly all the characters in 
Estrangement. Unlike the victims of dispossession in Afro-American 
and Caribbean literatures, without heritage or community backing like 
Toomer's Becky in Cane or Digger's Mary in Native Son. Alekiri is a 
woman that is rooted in her culture. She embodies the totality of her 
heritage and remains persuaded of its values. Yet by the end of the 
novel she has grown a little beyond traditional confines. Her vision is 
enlarged, her tolerance level raised through her suffering, her 
individuality and personality firmly established, her desire for self- 
fulfilment no longer in doubt. Her mistakes and suffering have helped 
to humanize her, and to help her resolve the contradictions in her 
female self. These changes arc very important aspects ot the feminist 
ideology. One can safely say theretorc that Amadi has shown in this 
work, a growth in the richness, subtlety, and complexity of his 
techniques towards the establishment of a more progressive and 
dynamic vision of African womanhood. 
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7 

Style in the Novels 


The Artist at Work 

Amadi is generally accepted as one of the finest writers in Africa, yet 
few take any time to examine it in any significant depth. Geoffrey J. 
Finch, writing after Amadi's first two novels, makes some bold claims 
for him: 

Amid the critical excitement over the Nigerian novel, Elechi Amadi 
still remains a somewhat neglected figure ... Although his work does 
not have the thematic diversity of Achebe nor the range of 
characterization and social setting of Soyinka, his subtle and 
workmanlike novels will repay detailed attention. He has written 
only two novels, but he must now be considered a patient and serious 
artist, every bit as much a craftsman in his own way as Achebe, with 
an equally mature view of his origins. 1 

Looking closely at the styles of Amadi and Achebe, and their respect- 
ive emphases on the narrative and the dialogue, one can safely say that 
Amadi has borrowed nothing from Achebe, despite their sharing 
similar backgrounds and customs. 

Amadi does not deal with momentous historical clash of cultures nor 
with pressing social issues. He chooses a quiet comer of African 
culture, and with relish, dissects, examines, explores and expounds on 
the way of life of its inhabitants. He brings to his plots a cohesiveness 
and tidiness that inevitably give much pleasure to the reader. He seems 
to be in such close control of his works, that one gets an impression of 
a man who figures out all the intricacies of plot and characterization 
before he begins writing. All strands of the stories seem important not 
just for advancing plot but also for explicating character and in prepar- 
ln g the reader for his dramatic and ever surprising ending. The 
brilliance, the unexpectedness and the speed of these endings not only 
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leave us breathless and delighted, but they keep us thinki 
he books are out of sight. The works of Amadi are ob 
the individual lives as lived V ' 


in 8 Ion, 


, with the individual lives as uvea withm a tr 
Ce mitv It is a n authentic African community and ',' 0llal 
Sete with its gods, spirits, dibias, beliefs in 
supernatural manifestations what Amadi would rather call £ 
inexplicable mysteries in life. The issue, however, ,s not when,” 
Amadi's world is foil of non-human presence, but rather ho * 
authentically he presents his world, how realistic and verisimilar hi s 
characters are. In this regard, Oladele Taiwo makes some comparative 
statements: 


Unlike Nzekwu, Amadi offers so much detail in the situation 
involving the supernatural that he gives the illusion of truth, 
Supernatural forces are made such an essential part of his 
imaginative scheme that the reader is virtually forced to suspend his 
disbelief, and therefore does not subject the material offered to any 
rational or sceptical scrutiny. 

Taiwo is claiming in effect, a smooth-running style for Amadi, in 
which details blend into the structure naturally, nothing seems to jar 
the imagination or obstruct its free flow. It is one thing to describe 
scenes and individuals, it is quite another to have details mte^ated un- 
obtrusively, blending like dye into the very texture of the fabnc. m 
ability to integrate with ease must have greatly impressed u 
Palmer into saying: 

Of all African novels, including those of Achebe, Amad‘ ^ ^ 
Concubine conveys most truthfully the quality of h e n0 . y j t j eS he 
particular region but of most African societies. e ^ ^ un ting» 
describes — daily excursions to the farm, setting haps mUS ical 
singing and dancing in the evenings, the e ,°r ar 0 f gods a fe 
improvisation, the marriage customs, divinations an e 
all integral to numerous African villages. 

ard ntf nIier 

Amadi presents these daily rituals in a simple, straigh 1 ^^ dialog^ 
that carries beauty all of its own. Practical and 
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dominates, capturing without intervention the very tempo of and flair 
for life of the characters. There are no philosophical discourse, the 
ordinary concerns of life: birth, works, leisure, love, marriage, death 
form the subject matter. What then creates interest out of such com- 
monalties, one is bound to ask? The answer is in the unifying blend of 
ironies, suspense, flashbacks, rich dialogue, proverbs, images and 
metaphors, and other techniques that make up Amadi's style. In the 
words of Emmanuel Ngara: 


A perfect work of art is a synthesis of reality, subject matter, theme, 
views, attitudes and ideals on the one hand, and narrative structure, 
character and linguistic format on the other... content is not only what 
is presented but also how it is presented . 4 


Amadi achieves unity through several means and techniques. His 
Trilogy and to some extent, Estrangement, share the same cultural 
background. The locations or villages may differ, but they are very 
similar in every other way. The gods operating in each novel may 
differ, but they all belong to the pantheon overlooking the affairs of 
man. Their priests and dibias may bear different romantic names and 
titles, suggesting their unique skills and powers, but they are all inter- 
mediaries and interpreters of the will and whims of their gods. 


The unifying theme of all the works is that of the futility of struggle, be 
it of life in The Concubine, of war in The Great Ponds, of ambition in 
The Slave. The essential religious vision is a sombre one, displaying 
man's foolishness in trying to defy the gods or to enlarge himself 
through greed and pride or even to struggle to change his destiny, 
rather tragic verdict is that man can do very little to. *ange wha, has to 
be in the totality of the cosmos. Life is therefore Uke _a 
where some must win while others must lose, a c > 
interventions notwithstanding. Man is the inevitable loser while the 

gods and supernatural forces triumph over him. 

Another dimension of artistic unity is achieved th^gh wha. I may call 
elastic characterization. Characters are at once connected by proxim ty 
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and shared experiences as well as contrasted while sharing those same 
experiences. Many pairs exist in this interesting relationship: E menike 
and Madume; Emenike and Ekwueme; Ekwueme and Madume 
Ihuoma and Ahurole all in The Concubine. The second novel is united 
and contrasted around Olumba and Wago, while Olumati, Aso and 
Wizo are brought together as rivals over Enaa in The Slave, much in 
the same way as Emenike, Madume and Ekwueme are in the first 
novel. The fourth novel like the second, presents two contestants for 
Alekiri's love, the husband Ibekwe and the lover Dansuku. The 
characters both male and female share so much in common, yet are 
contrasted enough to create adequate dramatic tension. 

Unity is also achieved through setting; part of Amadi s artistic aim 
which in Obiechina's view, is "the projection of an idyllic vision of 
traditional society ." 5 Amadi the philosopher, scientist and artist, is a 
man with a keen sense for clear details in equilibrium. The successful 
presentation of village harmony through his special arrangement of 
proper words in proper places, is shown in the panoramic view 
achieved in a quiet pattern of continuity and communality, of total 
integration between the spiritual and the secular. 

Amadi's aim has been challenged by some critics and writers alike who 
question if the past is being recreated to be enshrined for future 
generations, for its own sake, or for the fun of recording the Ikwerre 
way of life. Achebe the forerunner of cultural rehabilitation warns: "To 
be true to ourselves, we cannot pretend that our past was one long 
technicolour idyll ." 6 Osofisan makes it a point to demystify and de- 
mythologize the past 7 while Yambo Oulouguem goes to the extreme of 
exposing the darkest aspects of that African past . 8 

Amadi however offers no apologies because he refuses to even 
juxtapose the two worldviews or to set them in conflict. He refuses 
equally to question the validity of technological change which one 
culture represents, rather he sets out to weave colourful words toge ® 6 
towards an authentic presentation of the other culture, with its uni<l u 
viability, order, complexity and beauty. 
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fudging from Amadi ' s st >' ,e in the tril °gy. one would think he agrees 
“rfect'y wlth Aristotle ' s words that "the perfection of style is to be 
P |ear without being mean." Amadi has been praised over and again for 
,he simplicity- lucidity and sharpness of his language, almost in the 
allie words as Achebe's style is praised. One sees a clear parallel 
Ltween the serenity of his background and the simple discipline of his 
language which blends and harmonizes: 

Omokachi village life was noted for its tradition, propriety and 
decorum. Excessive or fanatical feelings over anything were frowned 
upon and even described as crazy. Anyone who could not control his 
feeling was regarded as being unduly influenced by his agwu. (The 
Concubine, . 165) 


A description of Ihuoma herself in a very simple straightforward 
cluster, matches perfectly the quiet but elegant beauty of the person 
being described: 


She was a pretty woman ... She was young ... Ihuoma's complexion 
was that of an anthill. Her features were smoothly rounded ... she was 
'enjoying her husband's wealth.' Ihuoma's smiles were disarming. 
Perhaps the narrow gap in the upper row of her white regular teeth 
did the trick. (The Concubine, .10-11) 


The description begins from the external to the internal, from the broad 
to the particular — 'pretty ... young.’ The choice of words, phrases and 
metaphor create a very clear image: 'complexion o an an 1 , 
'smoothly rounded,’ 'smiles,’ 'narrow gap,’ 'white regular teeth 
disarming smile suggests a heart that is innocent, free rom , 
the transparent smile of a beautiful child. Not only m ^ 
his characters throughout the trilogy, but also ^ a ° h 

»d Amadi observes ihe same great IMeWy » " " 

n ght choice of simple but very meaningful words. He 
an d tension to carry or support his gripping descnp ion 

. • * u„a thr dries the earth, animals 

With a beating heart, Eze Okehi watc ^ dropped a 

and trees for hidden omens. Even when one of 
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fragile keg of palm wine in Ins reception hall, Okch, ru shed 
J^nte^tation. (The Great Ponds, . 72). 


to 


% 


V/,j 


Ue Okeht’s trepidation is emphasized in relation to the entire Wor , d 
Sta men. animals and inanimate things, the holistic and , ntr , C ( ' 
Lnd African world, as intricate as the nebulous fear that now „ 7 
sesses Etc Okehi. A drama is being enacted before the reader's ev - 
The words fragile, dropped and rushed emphasize the nervous fears 7 
the man. The fragility of the keg parallels that of his self-confident 
so weak that he rushes to a dibia even for a natural thing as the 
dropping of a keg of wine. Within the confines of this shcr 
description, so many allusions and interpretations make the seeming 
simple very dense indeed. The same density can be seen in the 
following short statement from The Slave: 

Many people in Aliji were glad that Olumati had been allowed to 
stay. It was only fair that a man should inherit his father's property. 
The young men hoped that Olumati would be a useful addition to 
their wrestling team (, 28). 

The word ’many,’ underscores the fact that some are not happy, and 
those few would make all the difference. The authorial interjection 
about the fairness of inheritance summarizes in a nutshell the conflict 
and enigmatic question on which the story of Olumati hangs. It is a 
question that defies all simplistic and logical answers. The uncertain- 
t ' < j s 0 circu mstances surrounding Olumati's sudden appearance in 
ij' are all captured in the one word ’hope.’ Hope is not certainty, it is 

• re 0 a ream an( * a dream may fade away despite every struggle. It 
,S 3 sta ^tt,ng word, a premonition. 


the groun^Hvn 0161 - 5 ^ ind * v ‘duals but they cannot be separated fr° nl 

interact m that Zhl ° f COmmunity or traditional life. They live and 
upholding communal Ca| ? ac,ty * oftcn finding themselves torn bctNVCt 
personal and emot ^ tlonour ar >d expectations and their deep*-- 
whole within f S d — The community is a comprehen* 

limitations, and part of his vision is to present v.able 
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, authentic men and women who owe no foreign civilizations any 
homes whatsoever. I hat they are no different from man anywhere is 
Liadi sets out to validate. 

ruggedness and hardness associated with the military is absent in 
™ jj's characters, including even the real soldiers such as Capt. 
koko in The Road to Ibadan 10 and Dansuku in Estrangement." There 
. rather, in most of them, a kind of boyishness, kindness, gentleness, 
iliteness, even a hint of the effeminate as in Ekwueme and Olumati. 
This is in perfect keeping with Amadi's basic philosophy of live and 
let's live, a deliberate principle of taking only the best values from all 
available sources: traditional, military, educational and other experien- 
ces, and making the best of life while it lasts. 

Thus his characters, male and female alike, are physically fit and even 
athletic. In general they are mostly young, vigorous and candid 
reaching a climax in the person of Isiburu, the wrestling champion of 
Ikwerre in Isiburu. They share ultimately the physical fitness of their 
creator, Captain Amadi himself, tall, slim, athletic and strong. 


Orature 

The use of African rituals, myths, folksongs, folk-tale techniques, 
proverbs, local metaphors and images, is very much part of Amadi s 
style in the trilogy. The Concubine as story has its source in the myth 
of the woman of the sea. The centre of the inter-village batt e or 
Wagaba ponds in The Great Ponds, hangs squarely on the ritual ot t e 
great oath taken before Ogbunabali and the outcome ot that oath is o 
* determined by Olumba's life or death. The Slave begins and ends at 
"* sh ™e of Amadioha, and the entire story is shrouded in the mystery 
of a curse from the shrine of Ali. the earth god. The tnlogy 
^“arely within the religious realm where the reins o con an( j 

^"ny are pulled and directed by invisible forces who. Con Cme 
a ys are mysterious and inscrutable. A scene tom un(js , hc 

jkjhonstrates the atmosphere of fear and mystery tha ■ 

gy. 
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1 


Emenike's children squatted on the floor, the oldest su pport : 
chin on his palm and peering anxiously into his father's f ace a g hlS 
occupied the most central position ... Eor some tune there 
disturbing silence. Then Emenike coughed. As if in answer an o^i 3 
gave vent to a long ceric hoot. The sound died in a 


v win ^ m — o 

diminuendo. The medicine man bowed his head. 


rising 


This short passage is rich with background details. The importance of 
dibias in Amadi's world is dramatized by the central position he oc- 
cupies in the setting. His presence implies the presence of the gods' 
ancestors and spirits with whom he interacts, as he mediates between 
them and man. The air of mystery that surrounds dibias is here under- 
scored by world like 'omninous,’ 'eerie,’ ’disturbing,’ ’hair-raising,’ and 
’diminuendo.’ The fear and mystery are also concretized in 'the owl,’ a 
bird of ill-omen, and in its bizarre symbolic action of answering 
Emenike's cough with its hoot, a mockery of sorts. The mood of 
despair earlier suggested graphically by the hand-on-chin posture of 
Nwonna is now confirmed by the dibia's bowing of the head, saying 
yes to the owl and the disaster it foreshadows. 


Amadi is at his best with dialogues. In keeping with his philosophy to 
let the reader glean from his work whatever they can, Amadi prefers 
dialogue to the narrative form because it provides immediacy, the 
authenticity of eye witness participation, it heightens the conflict and 
minimizes direct authorial intervention. Besides these positive 
qualities, Amadi's dialogues are simple, crisp, fresh, dramatic and fast: 

'What do you want to do? 

'Nothing.' 

’Let me go.' 

'No.' 


Sthdn 1 , T mCnt IkeChi Cded 0Ut with P ain as Chisa ' S Str ° nS 

teeth closed on one of his fingers. 


white 


'Now will you let me g0? 

1 *"11. but let go of my finger' 
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'Not until I am free,’ 

sb£ said speaking awkwardly with Ikechi's linger still in her mouth 
I ka'h' let her P 0 - 

•Chineke, you are wild,’ 
he said 'You asked for it.' 

'I must go before you eat me up.’ 

(The Great Ponds, .41). 

The child-like play between Ikechi and Chisa reveal much about their 
mood their boisterous nature and some character traits. Chisa can hold 
her own and force a cry from a young man like Ikechi. She exhibits a 
strong will that will later help her return from the land of slavery. Her 
self-defence also suggests rascally innocence, good upbringing and the 
moral decorum that Amadi strives hard to establish in regard to rural 
background. It echoes another occasion when a similar sense of 
morality is established very dramatically and naturally through a 
dialogue between Ihuoma and Ekwueme: 


'Ekwe, escort me home, 1 she said simply. 

'But this is home.’ 

'I know, but 1 mean my compound' 

'I shall do so but come in for a while.' 

'It is too late, Ekwe. 1 shall be with you tomorrow.’ 
‘Ihuoma, you are a difficult woman,’ Ekwueme said, 
laughing, gently. 

‘I am not.’ 

'All right, let me escort you home' 

(The Concubine, .261). 


^ere ts something so touching and natural about these conversation^ 
is privileged to hear uninhibited exchanges ctween 1 ^ 

under very different circumstances, yet the same '">P gnd 

unpretentious innocence is left on the reader, so moral'y ■ 8 

a uti)entic which Amadi has managed to make his i arac t 


£, the first dialogue, Ikechi's exclamation oVa' wnd animal eating 
0re you eat me up' is symbolic. The imag 
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... nrev is of course exaggerated in context, but it is deliberate 
UP r f in identifying with the wider context of a destructi? and 
the bacJrop of the nove, and is Htera, ly 

villagers. 

Amadi does not use proverbs as profusely as Achebe does, even wh f 
h,s elders gather to deliberate. Whenever they are used, they 1 
compressed and powerful words of wisdom that define an idea, quali ? 
a character or elaborate on situations. Madume in The Concubine • 
summarized for the reader with a proverb: "Madume's 'big eye' ma 1S 
cost him his life eventually, like the hunter who was never satisfied 
with antelopes, he might be obliged to carry an elephant home one day 
and collapse under the weight." (The Concubine, . 16). Proverbs are 
part of the action of the novel, and provide insight and warning both 
for the characters addressed and for the reader as well. They cover a 
very wide spectrum of moral instruction. A few examples will suffice- 
the slow-footed always fall in battle' (. 129), 'a hen cannot lay eggs 
aud ha ch them on the same day' (. 129) or 'he who entertains a 

s^memrwyr S ,u alS °' ( ' 212) ' The “Prions of such 
Minikwe nlJri 4l \i!V 0 ? eXt ’ are Very ex P licit - In The Slave Eze 
words' 'Le uc LT f l m0ther ° f ' 01 ^ati in these deep and lucid 
neteafpZTlT * * S”**. hou * to chase rats,' ( 23) and in 

mistakes and flaws in^the °ch S ° f t W1Sd ° m g0 a lon § wa y t0 reveal the 
that: ’a bird that flies too f aracter of Wa go as the dibia warns him 

Allies too fast may fly past its nest' (.109). 

Asides proverbs A A ’ * 

sometimes without the hoV r us * n & l° ca l colour, words 

oncubine by the sun j 0 ^ trans tations. Time is recorded in The 
to say. Nnenda promises pl^" 3t Chiolu as Coma's mother used 
jcuing of th e brother of f WUeme an answer from Ihuoma, 'on the 

ZJZ — 
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Irony runs through ^ the novels like a scarlet thread, reminding one 
constantly ot lifes insecurities, mysteries and especially the 
inexplicable ways of the gods towards man. The cruel irony of 
Ekwueme's death in the place of a lizard, the thwarting of Ihuoma's 
desires, even her very reason for incarnating; the emptiness of all 
struggles dramatized by Wago's terrible suicide in the Wagaba pond; 
the failure of Olumati after all his peculiar efforts to succeed, these and 
more echo the tragic sentiments and vision of Amadi as expressed in 
his poem on man: 


He knows he is a clown 
The biggest joke in the galaxy 
The stars wink in amusement 
The planets roll in contempt ... l3 


According to the formalists, based on principles derived from Aris- 
totle, Kant and Coleridge, the language of Science avoids plurality and 
multiplicity of meanings, whereas the language of the creative artist is 
connotative, suggestive and evocative. 14 1 believe that as a scientist an 
a creative artist, Amadi has managed to combine the best of both 
worlds in the language of his novels. He is clear and sharp, yet dense 
and evocative. Local concepts, flavour, superstitions and imagery com- 
bine in a simple natural way to give depth to words and conversations. 


Has the cock caught up with the moon yet? 1 doubt it. I was up last 

suppose the cock will catch her, the man said, searching the sky 
the moon. 

(The Concubine, . 186). 

His action of searching the sky helps to m ^ ke t ^ “"^ r , al colour 
ingful. The same can be said of the v*y P—g ^ ^ 
images, that are the hallmark of Ama ^ resilient as 

killer in The Great Ponds, is descnbed a tg ^ ^ ^ 

akikara, a wild climbing plant' (. 35), a . Moonlight struck 

drowns himself is described in matching ^ The f^sh 

the surface of the pond giving it a leopard skin effect, l 
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on 


Tk TkTn^i' E ConS '^‘ • I 9 ' Indeed the imagf^t ^ 

Pa r’ d lent events in his family are yet to ooze out like stinking the 
eS music pot, booms out a contemptuous song m animal .n^ 
before the enraged Aso breaks it. 


I would not talk to a dog 
Even if one man were left 
Never, never talk to a dog 
If only one man were left 
(The Slave, . 57). 


It is impossible to have a perfect style and Amadi does have some 
problems conveying certain localities into English as well as rendering 
certain actions with the most appropriate expressions. For example. 
Gerald Moore aptly objects to Amadi's use of terms like 'reception hall' 
and 'sitting room,’ as misleading for readers who are not familiar with 
the setting. The use of an indigenous Ikwcrre name to parallel 'Obi' as 
Achebe uses it, 15 with a little explanation if necessary, would have 
been more felicitous than 'reception hall' which sounds so formal, 
courtly and foreign. 'Sitting room' would be better described as 'outer 
room' as opposed to 'inner room' or bedroom. The phrase 'facilitate the 
free movement of foo-foo' demonstrates an unhappy union of a most 
momey event of eating foo-foo with bureaucratic language supported 
by facilitate.’ Indeed, a closer re-reading of his manuscript could have 
helped Amadi eliminate most of such amusing and sometimes almost 
embarrassing statements. For example in The Great Ponds, he writes: 


By midday Olumba ordered his men to eat what food they 
brought. Parce]s of m |eayes were opened 

revealing yam boiled in blood-red oil 


" i,h b'ood-red oil' is obviously what he m ** 

comparatively and °° d ' red 0l1 -' But such carelessness are very 
comparatively, and are easily ovenvhelmed by the excellence of * 
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many dramatic, graphic and descriptive passages, where images blend 
perfectly with the characters and the environment. It's hard to pick one 
from innumerable favourite passages, but the following will suffice: 


But he (Wago) had gone too far. It was too late to retreat. There was 
only one thing to do. Slowly but firmly he picked up one of the fish 
traps and moved towards the pond. After a couple of steps he paused 
and surveyed the opposite bank. He saw the big trees with massive 
climbers encircling them in life-and-death embrace. He saw brightly 
coloured butterflies floating about with outsized wings. He saw a 
kingfisher perched on a branch overhanging the pond, nodding its 
head in its characteristic way. He saw no man, but he knew what 
dangers lurked behind the trees. This knowledge transformed the 
trees into conscious beings. They seemed to be watching him 
intently, coldly with four hundred eyes. As Wago the leopard-killer 
got within a few steps of the pond a whistle like that of a familiar 
jungle bird was heard. In the next instant he was beclouded by a 
swarm of arrows. He caught six arrows in his ekpe ekpeke. He 
retreated and rejoined his men some of whom could not resist a 
chuckle. At the opposite bank the silence was ominous. (The Great 

Ponds, .33). 


This passage among so many just as good and sometimes better, make 
Amadi deserving of being acknowledged a master realist. The setting 
is a masterpiece of close observation — the pond, the over-hangings, 
the big trees, in a parallel life-and-death battle with massive climbers 
the world of nature: butterflies, kingfisher, unseen fish in the pond and 
unseen men behind trees. The peaceful indifference of the insect and 
animal kingdom sharply contrast with the ominous lienee and deaft^ 
danger from man, a danger that is cunnmgly camouflage . A t >^md ttees 
and whistling like a jungle bird. Thus man exploits ^ 
nature for his own selfish and even violent ends. ! C S y in 
daring, proud and stubborn nature of Wago comes throug Y 
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of the other. Words like 'paused surveyed, 'l>fe-and. death ; 

dangers.' 'lurked,' 'watched,' 'intently, coldly om, nous' when take ' n 
together! create an eerie atmosphere so forebod, ng of the future, SQ 
deep, so menacing and threatening yet the conflict is so unnecessary 
and in the end everything is so useless. The kingfisher has a lesson or 
two to teach the warring parties. 


Tension mounts slowly, adding to and sustaining interest, enforcing 
participation. The charged atmosphere keeps the reader alert and 
anticipatory. The irony of puny men battering themselves over timeless 
nature which seems aloof and unconcerned, underlines again the tragic 
vision that informs Amadi's works. 
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PART III 


Drama 



8 

Isiburu 


Amadi and Drama 

That Elechi Amadi loves to write drama and finds it relatively easy 
would probably come as a surprise to most people who only know him 
as a novelist. In a private interview with him, he described briefly the 
process of his drama writing: "I visualize the characters and everything 
and I set them doing their thing. I write furiously to keep up with the 
characters. Characters can run away from you if you don't keep up with 
them. I can finish a play within days." 1 

In view of Amadi's pronouncements, one would expect his drama to be 
mostly comic. This, however, is not always the case. Isiburu is 
essentially serious and even tragic although lightened by its ending and 
the focus of the discussions on wrestling. 


Amadioha overshadows this verse drama. The focus is Isiburu and his 
life-wire is wrestling. Over the years, Amadi has invited a large 
number of Commissioners, Director-Generals and other dignitaries to 
the annual wrestling at Omakachi wrestling ground. The ancient sport 
lias lost none of its thrill, and the visitors, like others before them can 
hardly keep their seats as excitement and tension make the atmosphere 
taut like a tight drum. The giant drums boom out praise names with 
smooth precision and lyrical ease. Excitement grips t e entire crow 
visibly. Around the arena are men, women, children, go s, ances 
and the spirits of the unborn, all waiting to witness the spor1 f 

that best expresses Ikwerre community spirit and the highest 
traditional values. 

Isiburu was first conceived as an invocatlon . t0 Ogun is 

Powerful god in Ikwerre land and as dear to m written, he 

^ Soyinka. 2 According to Amadi, after the invocation was 
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created backwards, adding characters and details until what started as 
an invocation blossomed into a full verse drama, celebrating an 
Ikwerre wrestling hero. It is a celebration of those characteristics in 
man that are dearest to the heart of Amadi: discipline, courage, 
fairness, desire for excellence and compassion. The author directed the 
cast that performed the play before General Gowon and his entourage, 
during his visit to Port Harcourt shortly after the civil war. It was also 
staged during the FESTAC of 1977. 

Isiburu celebrates Ikwerre culture. Egelege, according to Amadi, is the 
yardstick by which all growing young men are judged and by which 
their tribal achievements are measured. It is done in age grades, it is all 
inclusive and it brings even distant villages together in healthy and 
friendly competition. 

In theme, the play is closest to The Slave which has excellent scenes of 
wrestling matches, and whose hero Olumati returns to Aliji from 
Amadioha's shrine and is eventually forced to flee back there. It is 
obvious that since Amadioha docs not take what is not his, he takes 
what is his irrespective of man's will. The finger with which he points 
out his choice is "heavy,” and perhaps that finger points to what 
actually happens to Olumati in the Slave when he flees back to 
Amadioha's shrine. Thus, the efforts by the hero to actualize his 
ambition, miscarry and in the midst of success, disaster strikes as 
forces beyond his control take over. 

Amadi has written four plays whose variety in theme and thrust testify 
to the versatility of the playwright. Isiburu, a powerful ritual drama in 
verse, (1973) was followed in 1977 by the publication of The Dancer 
of Johannesburg as well as Pepper soup and The Road to Ibadan, two 
plays published under the same cover. Each of the plays is quite 
different in temper, atmosphere and themes, yet they are united in 
vision and style. 

This poetic drama is in a sense an exploration of the hidden treasures 
of wrestling as sport and art, through the hero's demonstration of such 
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qualities as self-discipline, ambition, c | ea r sense of „■ . 
Lection, decisiveness and perseverance. These *r r! Vlslon and 
timeless and essential in any quest for excellenc e q if ^ Whlch are 
Ration of Anted, 's closeness to the theafe ag n that i “ ^ 
discipline on a writer and which in turn requires thft m? n a ?? CS 
be imposed on it. It shows Antadfs ability , 0 work in all hret genmT 
The drama of Is, burn confirms the truth of an anonymous statement 
that: 

Nothing left loose ever does anything creative. No horse gets 
anywhere until he is harnessed. No steam or gas ever drives anything 
until it is confined. No life ever grows until it is focused, dedicated 
disciplined. 


Briefly, Isiburu recounts the dramatic experiences of the champion 
wrestler of the same name, with the Ikwerre leading god. The priest of 
the powerful sky god, Amadioha, announces that Isiburu has been 
chosen by the god to understudy him as the next priest. Isiburu must 
make a decisive choice between his wrestling ambition and obeying 
the powerful god. For him, the choice is clear. He must be champion 
first. He sets out to procure the needed charms, even at the cost of 
sacrificing his most faithful female slave, Mgbeke. He wins the 
championship, but in a fit of furious vengeance, his male slave, Uzo, to 
whom Mgbeke had been bethrothed, cuts to pieces Isiburu's "pot of 
life" which was hanging in his shrine. Isiburu returns from victory to 
sudden death, while ironically Mgbeke comes back with him alive. As 
his corpse lay before Amadioha’s shrine, the combined community 
mourning, his widows' heartbreaking laments and the powerful 
invocation of the priest finally appease the god. In keeping with 
Amadi's tradition of ending his works in a dramatic and unexpected 
way, Isiburu comes back to life triumphant, while spectators scatter in 
fear. 


The Communal Sport 

filing is the greatest sport in the Ikwerre communky as iU^m 
m ° st southern Nigerian communities. No one can e co 
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if he has not shown his mettle in the wrestling arena. Olumba, in The 
Great Ponds, was a champion in the vein of Achebe's famous 
Okonkwo. s In The Concubine, Ota Achara is said to have no rival 
around, a remark conferring on him the greatest honour. The most 
exciting passages in The Slave are those describing the mighty exploits 
on the arena between formidable opponents. Besides, Olumati's 
greatest asset enabling him to return to the village is the fact that his 
grandfather was an accomplished wrestling champion of great fame. 

The reasons for the popularity of wrestling are social, moral, political 
and religious. It symbolizes a quest for excellence, and a pinnacle of 
achievement, which only community solidarity and goodwill can make 
possible. Only one person wins the championship, but in effect, the 
entire village shares in its labour and in its glory. Every individual 
contributes a quota of excellence, in minor supportive roles, towards 
the final laurel. Wrestling is the focus of community interest and taps 
community energy. From the carvers of the great wrestling drums to 
the most accomplished drum players, in attendance, to the zealous 
young boys who keep the arena spotlessly clean, to the women who 
turn the occasion into a veritable village feast with their cooking, to the 
young maidens who grace the occasion bedecked in their finest, ready 
for the victory dance, to the older ladies poised for ululations and 
shouts of encouragement. Everyone and everything seem ready to give 
of their best for the king of sports. 

Wrestling also highlights the indivisibility of the physical from the 
spiritual in traditional life. Medicine men must prepare very potent 
charms in aid of the would-be champions, the most potent sacrifices 
and incantations are made to the most powerful of the gods, who 
themselves appear as interested as everyone else. The contestants 
crown the communal effort with their own perseverance in practice 
with their disciplined living, conforming to all necessary regulations 
and avoiding all taboos. Morally, physically and spiritually, they must 
be ready, even though the final decision of who wrestles for the village 
against other villages rests squarely on the community's will. No one 
sport inspires as much unity, solidarity and community cohesion as 
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wrestling- None u. as exiiting and none engages an enl„c v.llaee so 

t' U "' and hi "’ l ' ,l r aS ,h, ‘ s '~« ,h « excellence from every , nT 

h0 «eser remotely mvolved. WrcMlmg bnng, many villages together ,n 
healths competition, and m the absence of war, the Lure of any 
stllage is measured by the prowess of its wrestlers. I he p„de or shame 

Ot an entire community is often synonymous with the rise and fall of 
,ts wrestling champion. 


It is against these social, religious, and political implications of 
wrestling that Elechi Amadi's Isiburu must be appreciated, for its 
relevance, its challenges and its contributions to communal and even 
national development. Critics have sometimes ignorantly and glibly 
dismissed works that are squarely set in a Nigerian, traditional pre- 
colomal background as an unnecessary rehash of the past. Various 
criticisms objecting to the resurrection of anthropological details are 
too common to merit individual mention, and even well-known 
Nigerian writers have quarrelled with what they call a love affair of 
some colleagues with the past . 8 But an artist is perfectly free to choose 
his milieu, and besides, topicality or currency in literature often poses 
serious problems ot maintaining objectivity. Suffice it to say that good 
literature does not have to apologize for its setting. After all Thomas 
Hardy was no less great for setting all his novels in the wild and bleak 
heath of his native region . 9 Similarly, Amadi's Ikwerre background 
which provides his works with continuity and focus is best suited for 
the exploration of the many excellent values in the traditional cultures 
which are hardly cultivated today. 

The Wrestler 

Isiburu Ekperi, the Crab, in his physique, his accomplishments and his 
ambition, is the symbol of that culture's highest aspirations and pride. 
His boastful words bear him out as number one: 


For six years I have beaten them — Ota Achara of Aluu 
Okpokclcbe of Igwurunta 
A/.o Dimgba of Isokpo 
Osimini of Ibaa 
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1 have beaten them all (. 2). 

Though an individual, Isibuni is part of his community and its fortune 
rises or falls with his. According to Obi Wali in the preface to lsiburu 
Egelege or wrestling is the yardstick by which their tribal 
achievements are measured. Thus the champion is, at the or 1 nary 
level, the best wrestler in a village or group of villages, and usually the 
leader of his wrestling team. Wali points out that the c ampions 
position can become so important, as to involve even the intervention 
of the gods. 

lsiburu has merited the love and respect of the villagers even outside 
the arena, for a true hero must be versatile and consistently involved. 
The village orator, Woka, recounts Isiburu’s other achievements during 
his funeral. lsiburu had saved his entire village from slave raiders 
seven years earlier, Watchful and alert he gave the timely warning and 
more than that, bravely led the defence party and masterminded what 
became a massacre of the slave raiders at the Great Ponds. 

lsiburu Ekperi, the Crab, that day, 

At the cost of a gash on his thigh 
Earned six notches on his bow. (. 38) ' 

lsiburu had no special privileges of birth or family backing. As in 
Okonkwo’s village in Things Fall Apart, the highway to fame is wide 
to all who have the will and the ambition to work hard. 11 

Despite the fact that the best is said of any man at his death, the 
laments of Isiburu's wives, and the mournfully sincere good wishes of 
the entire villagers are clear indications of Isiburu's moral stature in his 
compound and the village at large. His first wife laments: 

Whose presence will fill this compound? 

Whose look will still the quarrelling children? 

Whose voice will speak out 
When oppressors come? 

Who will be my big tree of shelter 
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When the cold rain of misfortune falls? (. 30) 

The Ogbudu, the biggest drum, is given full play, and the best among 
the village wrestlers enter the arena to wrestle in his honour. Isiburu's / 
wrestling titles are reeled off to the flourish of the great drums: 

Isiburu Ekperi! 

Tough Grass of the Great Ponds! 

Azo Dimgba 

He who carried high his opponents 

And flung them at the on-lookers 

The cat whose back disdained the ground 

He who killed and called for vengeance 

Okpokelebe that laughed at the woodman 

Akikara that harassed the hunter 

He whose legs were unshakable 

Whose face was hot enough to roast a cocoyam 

That man with rock-faced palms 

Wild bull of the evil forest 

The rat that burrowed without sand in its eyes 

The crab that swam through Abaji (Atlantic Ocean) 

The tall palm tree whose great fronds 
Overlooked enemy boundary. 

There could be no greater challenge to modem day youth who are 
often so dependent on special privileges and opportunities tied to birth 
and social status, than the story of Isiburu and other wrestlers, who 
strove for mastery on their own merits. 

Choice 

Choice is very fundamental and central to the narrative balance of 
Isiburu. Does man have a choice? Can man go against the will of the 
gods? This question resurfaces in all the works by Elechi Amadi. 
Isiburu is faced with a choice and without hesitation, he chooses: 

I will serve Amadioha Ozuzu 
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But let me take the Championship this year ... 

And if you cannot wait another year 
Then choose another successor, (. 5) 

It is a challenge to tradition, a questioning of power. But like the 
famous case of Ezeulu and the sacred yams in Arrow of God, the 
choice is not man's. Agbarakwe the priest clears himself: "The choice 
is not mine: Amadioha chooses whom he will" (. 5). The choice is not 
haphazard either, nor left in doubt, signs and wonders, as the priest 
reminds Isiburu, have confirmed the irrevocable choice. The god of 
thunder and lightening, the god of the skies has visited Isiburu and 
with a very heavy hand: severing in two the palm tree behind his 
house, throwing off his new roof and worse still, afflicting him with a 
near fatal sickness until his will of choice is divined and 
communicated. 

Choice creates dramatic conflict and draws the line of battle between 
man and god. Time is the bone of contention. Amadioha says 'now,’ 
Isiburu says 'next year.’ Agbarakwe the priest says I have warned you 
and Isiburu fears but determines to dare. Choice makes a man as Ikem 
Osodi says in Achebe's Anthills of the Savannah. Other characters must 
equally make a choice. Mgbeke contradicts all expectations and natural 
impulses, and chooses to go with her master and be a sacrifice, if 
necessary, to ensure his success. 

But the race is not for the swift. Isiburu wins against man, but can he 
win a match of wills against the gods? With cynical ease, man's 
powerlessness is displayed because according to a popular proverb, 
'the crab swam through mighty oceans... succumbed to a woman's pot 
of soup,’ (. 25) Uzo, Mgbeke's lover, a former prince but now a slave, 
breaks through Isiburu's protective powers. So reminiscent of the bitter 
scene in Arrow of God where Ezeulu accuses Ulu of betrayal, Isiburu 
accuses Amadioha of breach of faith: 

Amadioha King of thunder and of the skies 
Your hand is in this 
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I have striven to bring you victory 
But you have cursed my efforts 
Worse, you have taken my life 
It is well; 

Who defends a goat 

When its owner takes it to the slaughter? (. 27) 

What is choice? This is the unanswered question in Amadi's 
worldview. Man seems an object of helpless contempt in his 
restlessness and struggles. Man is allowed to get to the heights to taste 
the glory of success, the joy of mission accomplished, and then, the 
fatal blow. Everything comes crashing down. 

A basic contradiction in life is at play here. Every effort is expended 
that man may get the very best available, but all such herculean efforts 
are dwarfed and totally ignored as the god re-establishes his authority 
with studied arrogance. Yet who can challenge the gods or the cardinal 
precepts of tradition and escape unhurt? 

Realistic Characterization 

The human nature of Isiburu, this larger-than-life hero, is one of the 
best creations in Amadi's long list of memorable characters. He is just 
a man. The attraction of his ambition is so great, and the end so close 
in sight, that when tempted with the possibility of spilling the blood of 
Mgbeke for his potent charm, he succumbs and resolves to do it. 
Granted, it is within his right according to tradition to do what he wills 
with his slaves, yet Isiburu's generous heart has consistently spared his 
trusted slaves from the common fate of other slaves — to be buried 
alive with the corpses of chiefs, or those of their masters. He has saved 
Uzo four times already, and at the moment of death we learn of a 
similar generosity to Mgbeke: 

But fear nothing; 

Long ago I told the elders 

To spare you the pain 

of being my partner in the grave ... (. 28) 
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But now he must make a hard choice: The vacillation of Isiburu in 
deciding the fate of this woman slave is a triumph in characterization. 

s the drum beats boil his blood, he is ready to sacrifice Mgbeke and 
all his slaves to win the championship, yet in another moment of 
iuman weakness, he tries to make it up to her by softening her with an 
embrace and even plans to have intimacy with her. Nevertheless, the 
upper-hand of ambition prevails, for in the act of caressing her, the 
drums call, and pushing her away, he shouts with excitement: 

I hear you! 

Ebulu with the crooked fingers 

I hear you! 

Ebulu, wizard of the drums 

I hear you!(. 15) 

Despite the goodwill and support of an entire village in one’s quest for 
excellence, the noblest of plans may be shattered by one lone 
individual who is fired by hatred or resentment. Uzo is a bitter man, a 
prince made slave by a jealous uncle and because of a woman. In his 
soliloquy we learn that only Mgbeke knows the way back to his village 
and hers. He resolves to use her. Because he is conscious of who he is, 
Uzo is therefore a "dangerous slave.” 

Language 

The epic sense that Isiburu imparts is definitely not because of the 
communal popularity of wrestling, but the vehicle of conveyance of 
this poetic drama. Traditionally epic demands a lofty subject and 
language. In the case o i Isiburu, the dignity and special class of wres- 
tling among sports, is matched with the simplicity, dignity and 
elegance of the verse that celebrates it. The swiftness and smoothness 
of Amadi's poetry matches perfectly the suppleness and dexterity of a 
wrestling bout. The images are as sharp as arrows in flight, the descrip- 
tions very vivid and down-to-earth, picking just the right words to 
express ideas and actions most effectively. 
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The invocation of Amadioha by his priest Agbarakwe will help 
illustrate: 

The earth was too soft for your tread, 

The sky too low for your awful head, 

Water was fire, other spirits unborn 

When you appeared — King of thunder and of the skies: 

Otuhobi! 

Come to us now! 


(The igele sounds, Ohia waves the cock, Woka pours libation). 


Housed at the foot of the Ngara tree 
Yet overlord of the nations. 

Jealous over the ritual chicken 
Yet the dispenser of all wealth, 

Stooped to marry an albino 

Whose sickly hair was redder 

Than the palm nuts of Ojukwu Diobu 

Yet married to four hundred spirits 

Each more than a ransom 

To quell the fury of countless warriors 

Incomprehensible, carefree, yet careful King 

Eze-Elu! 

Come to us now! 

The moment is solemn, the words chosen with care the actions precise 
and loaded with symbolic meanings. The words are in intimate 
dichotomy, to suggest the infinite distance between man and god, yet 
the elements' close affinity, also reassures one of the nearness of the 
gods — solid earth is too soft and the very distant sky is too low. The 
contrasts that follow are reversed, since the gods have absolute sway 
over all. His house is down the foot of Ngara tree yet his power is 
above the skies, the ritual chicken and the wealth of the earth, the 
despised albino contrasts with four hundred beautiful spirit wives. The 
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totality of his power is again couched in words of contrast and 
contradiction: incomprehensible, carefree yet careful. 

Amadi draws heavily on the artistic wealth of oraturc. The invocation 
is itself the highest form of oral conversation, an awesome feat calling 
for the best of oratorical devices, as the priest reels off the god's praise 
names and heroic actions in impeccably solid and dignified diction. 
The repetitions of ‘yet’ are placed strategically to enhance the series of 
contrasting images. The references to Ngara tree, ritual chicken, 
albino, Ojukwu Diobu and four hundred spirits, are not only 
appropriate for the milieu and occasion, but are carriers of heavy 
pieces of information about the culture and world-view. The exclama- 
tion marks, punctuating the seriousness and urgency of the occasion, 
add to the dramatic tension of expectancy. 

The imagery of 'sickly hair' redder than the famous 'palm nuts' of 
Ojukwu Diobu is as fresh as it is vivid and informative. It evokes the 
fearful presence of the fearful god of small pox and of other invisible 
beings. The choice of words creates the atmosphere. 

fsiburu is extremely rich in idioms, similes and metaphors which are 
very strongly linked to culture. The reason may be found in the 
maturity of the characters and the solemnity of the atmosphere, the 
seriousness of the occasion. 

Agbarakwe says to Isiburu: '[ thought that having slept on four sides 
you would now think differently/ (. 2) Sleeping on four sides is a very 
unusual expression, yet so vivid and full of meaning, suggesting deep, 
reflections, lack ot sleep and very conscious examination of all issues 
involved. Agbarakwe describes his defeat of his opponent in devouring 
a helpless victim: "I swooped like a hungry hawk ..." (. 3) 

The praise names of Isiburu are references, comparisons and exag- 
gerations from the world of nature, animals and men. The images and 
onomatopoeic words like Okpokelebe and Akikara echo his invin- 
ci 1 lty, creative skill, and tremendous boldness. He is compared to 
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'tough grass,’ 'cat,’ 'the unshakable' and 'fire,’ for his face hot enough 
to roast coco-yam, his palms are 'rock faced,’ he is a 'wild bull,’ 'a rat' 
and 'a crab' that can perform supernatural feats of courage. Isiburu the 
village champion is the tall palm tree, proud, strong, challenging, the 
envy of other villages, his fame like the luscious palm, fronds, have 
spread beyond the borders, daring his rivals. The dibias are ’four-eyed,’ 
the roof of Isiburu's house is flung 'nearly an arrow's flight from here,’ 
and in one breath, Isiburu gives a series of proverbs to confirm the 
world-view of live and let's live: 

We go by Owho and Ogwu; 

The bird that would perch alone 

Should suffer a broken wing; 

He who says our yams will not mature, 

His will not sprout; 

He who slays for nothing; 

May his hands never leave his sides; 

Who pursues an innocent chicken will stumble; 

Our hands are empty and clean; 

We carry nothing; 

The frog leaps to safety while the flame rages; (. 8). 

Amadi's stylistic devices are evidence of his closeness to his milieu 
and his empathy with his characters. He uses them to create 
atmosphere, support, argument and define character. 

Isiburu is probably the most popular of Amadi's plays judging from the 
number of secondary schools and university drama groups that have 
attempted its performance. Those I came across shared very similar 
experiences and impressions. Despite the epic dignity and grandeur of 
diction and the moving evocations of the scenes, they found Isiburu a 
difficult play to stage because of its lengthy dialogues and monologues 
and very little action. The solution they all seemed to have found is to 
create action by staging wrestling matches, dancing groups. Backed 
with such dramatic action, Isiburu has proved an exciting and 
memorable theatre. 
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The power and vibrancy of Amadi's poetic diction in Isiburu helps to 
lend credence to an otherwise most incredible sudden twist of events at 
the end — the resurrection of Isiburu from death as a reconfirmation of 
Amadioha's irrevocable choice. As a religious myth about a legendary 
hero, Amadi leads the reader or audience once again into the womb of 
the world of his novels where order, harmony and balance must be 
maintained at all costs. First Isiburu dies because of his rebellion, and 
thus satisfies the offended god. Now Amadioha rises in dignity to the 
passionate invocation of his power as a god of justice and rescues his 
choice from death, thus re-establishing peace and order in the skies and 
on earth. 

End-notes 

1. Interview with Elechi Amadi in 1 990. 

2. Wole Soyinka acknowledges Ogun as his patron god and has written 
extensively on him. 

3. Another interview with Amadi in 1 990. 

4. Elechi Amadi. The Dancer of Johannesburg (1977); Peppersoup and 
The Road to Ibadan, (1977). 

5. Olumba, the hero of The Great Ponds and Okonkwo, the hero of 
Achebe's Things Fall Apart were both men of great consequence in their 
communities, partly due to their fame as champion wrestlers. 

6. Many direct reference in The Concubine to wrestling Champions like 
Ota Achara, indicate similar place of honour accorded that sport as in all 
other works set in Ikwerre. 

7. The fact that Olumati excelled in wrestling like his grandfather, 
Ahiaragbara, despite living in the shrine all his life, would suggest that 
wrestling skill can both be acquired as well as inherited. 

8. Several African critics including Achebe and Soyinka have criticized 
writers who refuse to get involved with present situation in Africa. In 
his article, "Away into Ancestral Fields?" Fighting Talk, XIV, I (Feb. 
1960), p. 11. Ezekiel Mphahlele scolds a magazine: "Latel, Presence 
Africaine has unfortunately, been too preoccupied with anthropological 
creepy craw lies ..." 

9. Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) lived and died near Dorchester. His works, 
among them Jude the Obscure, The Return of the Native and less of the 
D'Urbervilles, are all set in the same bleak region. 
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10. As Amadi explains in The Great Ponds, one who kills an enemy in 
battle is said to etch a notch in his bow, and thereafter is entitled to 
drink from the cup with eagle feathers, along with other men who are 
men indeed. It is a mark of highest honour in the community. 

1 1 . Both in Elechi Amadi's Isiburu and Chinua Achebe's Things Fall Apart, 
the society is basically divided into freeborn and slaves. 
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9 

Peppersoup 

Peppersoup, a farcical treatment of intercultural love, confirms yet 
again the versatile artistry of Elechi Amadi. Amadi's performance in 
this play points to his talents as a comic dramatist, in the tradition of 
some of the greatest comedians of all times. Shakespeare's The Taming 
of the Shrew is according to some critics, one of the greatest farces in 
literature, much like Tartuffe 2 by the French master comedian, 
Moliere. 

Farce is a short humorous play meant to elicit much laughter through 
exaggerations, the creation of improbable situations and juxtaposing 
gross incongruities. Peppersoup is expanded into a play of four acts 
and nine scenes. Its central issue is a very topical and controversial 
one, an issue that has sometimes scattered families, alienated some 
members of it, and provoked diverse emotions and reactions. 

A few African writers had handled the issue before Amadi. Ama Ata 
Aidoo's Dilemma of a Ghost centres on the cultural conflicts that 
ensued in the family of Ato Yawson when he brings home his black 
American wife Eulalie. For South Africa, white-black relationship is a 
forbidden fruit which is hinted at frequently by various writers like 
Peter Abrahams in Mine Boy , 3 Alex La Guma in "Slipper Satin " 4 
among many others. 

Farce is a stock-in-trade of television and motion picture comedians. It 
is not surprising that Elechi Amadi's plays have found good reception 
on radio and on television. They are equally popular on stage 
especially in secondary schools and institutions of higher learning. 

The Title 

The irony of this title is in itself ironic. Life is pepper to some and soup 
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to others, that which is crucial for the survival and happiness of one is 
laughed over and treated off-handedly by another. For Ichela, Mavis' 
letter suddenly makes him aware of his miserable condition: poverty, 
inadequate education or exposure to cope with a foreign woman, 
inadequate intelligence and lack of will to make fast decisions. He is 
truly in pepper. His friend Oti sees the situation with the eye of a 
comedian. He sees the tension, the contradictions and the conflicts as 
ingredients for drama and for laughter. 

Ineba's pregnancy is a matter of life and death to her. She quickly reads 
her boy-friend's attitude and knows that she is in real pepper: " 1 know 
I mean nothing to you. O God, help me!" (. 17). When she asks Ichela 
to marry her, he retorts "I know what I want. Leave me alone." (-19). 

Mavis equally smells pepper as she walks into a crisis situation, a 
negation of all she has grown up to believe, one man, one woman. No 
doubt also, she has never been insulted by a blackman. Suddenly she 
faces a challenge too much for her as Ineba warns her fearlessly: "Now 
listen white woman. Look at my tummy. 1 am carrying Ichela's baby." 
Mavis faints, (. 41). However, the situation is made hilarious by the 
rush of the two men to give her mouth to mouth respiration and the 
angry reaction of Ineba — "Leave her! She is pretending." Ogogoro 
brings her round, only for Ineba to finish her off with a very symbolic 
statement that ironically unites her to Mavis as a fellow female victim: 
"You are in Nigeria. You will smell pepper." (. 42) Life is peppersoup: 
light and peppery. This is the philosophy behind the play. All the 
novels of Amadi as well as his other works and writing go to support 
the view that life is in a state of flux, and despite man's seriousness 
with life's conflicts, struggles and combats, all end in futility. Life like 
soup is full of things, ingredients that can no longer be separated or 
simplified. Life is to be explored as Wakiri explored his soup in The 
Concubine. 5 Life has its pepper and its sweetness. It is to be enjoyed 
while it lasts because it is so limited by its very complex nature, its 
enigmas, dilemmas and fragility. 
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Spices 

Just as Amadi writes within the classical tradition of realism with 
spices drawn from African orature, even so in this comedy, he draws 
on both Western and African spices to create a unique aroma in farce. 
The classical tradition entails the following: "fidelity to linear plots and 
character development and the periodic straightforward description of 
setting as a backdrop to action." 6 Over and above these, Amadi brings 
to it the complimentary African orature and linguistic resources from 
local dialect and Pidgin English. Thus playing the Obo in Oti's view is 
"as easy as eating a plate of garri" (. 5). When Oti asks Ichela if he is 
sick, he retorts with an English/Yoruba jargon — "Sick ke!" Ineba 
repeatedly clicks her tongue, a Nigerian gesture or sound that is loaded 
with anger, frustration and spite. Ineba wakes up in the morning and to 
disconcert her rival, greets her husband in vernacular: "Igbate" (. 53). 
When he learns that Ineba's baby is coming, panicky Ichela appeals to 
his God in Igbo: "Chei, Chiokike! That is it!" (. 62). The servant 
answers the doctor's questions about Ineba in pidgin that befits his 
social status as well as his attitude: 

Sorry Oga, she dey there. This kind thing, na wa. Me self I go leave 
this house. Wahala too much. Make them no brake my head one day 
(. 63). 

Just as the title suggests, this play is for drinking, for relaxation. It is an 
appetizer, a fun dish, light, enjoyable and well-seasoned. Perhaps, this 
play best fulfils Amadi's vision of the theatre as a place of total 
relaxation and much laughter. Everything serious is reduced to 
laughter in the play: love, marriage, friendship. Yet in the midst of the 
hilarious scenes, very important philosophical, cultural and even moral 
truths are told. That is the irony of comedy. It keeps one laughing 

while teaching one serious things about life. 

The play opens with Oti and his friend Ichela, two poor musicians, 
struggling to exist on whatever is available. As they reminisce on the 
musical trip Ichela and the band recently took to London, a letter 
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arrives from Mavis, the white girlfriend. She is in love with "Chief 
Ichela" and is planning to arrive Nigeria and to marry Ichela in a few 
month's time. Ichela panics but Oti, his ever witty ready-made friend 
comes up with ready-made answers to every possible problem. All 
arrangements about housing, transportation and dressing are to be 
made on "hire purchase," and even an impressive socio-economic 
conversation is composed by Oti to help Ichela impress the white 
woman. Mavis arrives and is soon confronted by Ichela's intelligent, 
bold and high-spirited pregnant girlfriend, Ineba. What follows is a 
real farce of a rivalry between Mavis and Ineba, each struggling to 
outdo the other in pleasing Ichela, to force him into a definite choice 
between them. The rivalry continues until the night of labour for Ineba. 
Mavis plays a splendid part in helping Ineba deliver safely and the 
baby boy most ironically brings a full reconciliation between the 
women. Mavis and Ineba now agree to be co-wives. 

Inter-Racial Marriage and Polygamy 

This is a central issue in this play. It raises some crucial questions: 
Why do Nigerians marry white women? How prepared are such 
women for the change? What concessions should be made? What 
should a modern woman's attitude be to polygamy? 

It is through Oti that certain cynical attitudes of Nigerian men are 
revealed. A white wife is seen as a status booster, a means to a better 
level of living: 

There is the glamour of marrying a white girl. She will fling the 
doors of society wide open But more important, she will help you 
get that loan from expatriate bankers... You will buy your 
instruments and in no time lead the star band in this state if not in this 
country... (. 9) 

Oti analyses in detail, the economic and social advantages of a white 
wife and summarizes it all with a very graphic advice: "Ichela, grab 
that woman and ride to success on her back" (. 10). 

Oti says to Ichela about Ineba: "I told you to sack her. You said you 
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were in love (laughs). Eat love now (. 2). In Oti’s dictionary, true love 
hardly features, and even sensitive and considerate Ichela is soon 
talked out of all sentimentality: 

Ichela: I can't just wake up one morning, go to Ineba, and say 

"sorry my dear, that is the end." It is inhuman, it is 
unnatural. I can't do it. (.11) 

Oti: I see your problem. Anyway when once you agree to do 

away with that silly girl... 

Ichela: (Grabbing Oti’s collar) I won't have you abuse her, do you 

hear? 

Oti: (Laughing) You are too emotional, too scrupulous. You 

should really be serving in the shrine of Amadioha where 
you dare not lie or steal or slander. People like you die 
poor... (. 1 1) 

Oti's programme for frustrating Ineba out of Ichela's life, and nil 
matter-of-fact plans of manoeuvring the entire situation is perhaps 
meant to represent the mercenary attitude to love exhibited by most 
modem Nigerian youth. Oti's clenching statement is the general 
defence for any Nigerian man: 


There are no monogamists in this country. 

Don't deceive yourself by thinking you will be the first (. 1 2). 


The ancient institution of polygamy which is the bane of the two 
warring women, is handled with nonchalance. Oti puts it bluntly: 
"Come on man. She is a Nigerian girl. A little crying at first, then 
gradually she will accept." (. 12) Ironically, his words and the reactions 
of the women in the play belie this view of polygamy. He admits that 
there will be crying, resentment, bitterness against the idea of sharing a 
man with another woman. The spirited fight, the abuses and rudeness 

of Ineba to Mav.s her rival and supposed 'superior' dramatize the 
extent ot temale opposition to polygamy. 


The sudden reconciliation 
wishful thinking without 


at the birth of Ineba's son is more like 
conviction. One does not see enough 
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evidence in the preceding scenes to warrant that optimism. In the same 
vein, Mavis' total forgiveness of Ineba's abuses and rudeness and her 
sudden willingness to forget her opposition to polygamy and settle 
down as a co-wife, can only be a farce. Ineba's reaction is more 
understandable because her baby boy secures her place in the home. 

Friendship 

Friendship like wrestling is sweet when the couple is matched. Oti 
exerts a lot of influence over his much weaker friend, Ichela. 
Peppersoup examines the nature and basis for friendship and the 
qualities of a true friend. Oti advises Ichela on everything, and Ichela 
seems to have no willpower to say no to Oti. He acts like his shadow, 
obeying him in all spheres, even against his better judgement. Ineba, 
the long-standing girlfriend, seems to know Ichela thoroughly. She 
claims to be his true friend as opposed to Oti and supports her claims 
with facts: 

I cannot help thinking that Oti has a bad influence on you. Why don't 
you drop him? ... Last year Oti told you to start a so-called modem 
band. Against my advice you disbanded your men and enlisted with 
the Big Brothers who went broke before you had earned a kobo... Oti 
knew you had no money... he knew that local music is far more 
popular here ... yet he persuaded you to take such silly course of 
action. Ichela I repeat, Oti is no good for you. Drop him (. 14-15). 

Ineba is confident that she is a true friend because she is frank, a 
quality she believes is totally lacking in Oti. Ineba is blunt: "If I can't 
be frank with you then I am no use to you" (. 16). It is one thing to be 
frank and give good advice, it is another, however, for the good advice 
to be appreciated or taken. Oti seems to have cast a spell on Ichela, 
who has ears only for his advice. Ineba laments: 

Ineba: And why can't you take advice at least sometimes? 

Ichela: Because your advice is rotten. 

Ineba: What makes you believe you think better than I do? 

Ichela: Enough I say! You think we are all equal here hm? Get out before... 
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Humour 

The themes in Peppersoup are all fundamental human issues that call 
for serious examinations, yet the play is very comical. Iche a s 
struggles to repeat Oti's rehearsed speeches in order to please Mavis 
ears, reduce him to a laughing stock: 

Ichela: I could have airconditioned this room ... 

Mavis: Oh, it's quite OK. 

Ichela: Yes, 1 know but I could have airconditioned it but for the socio- 

economic problems facing this country. 

Mavis: Yes, I suppose that is true. 

Ichela: Er... Er... Oti (whispers) our problems. 

Ichela: Our problems cannot be solved until we evolve an ngala ... 

ngala... er... er... 

Oti: (Whispers) Egalitarian society. 

The contrast between his struggles to please Mavis, and her already 
studied determination to adopt Nigerian clothing, food and culture, 
creates humour. The white woman struggles to be Nigerian, and Ichela 
is groomed by Oti to embarrass himself struggling to be Western. 

Another contrast that creates tension and humour is the one between 
the shy, polite and gentle Mavis and the very sharp, no-nonsense and 
fearless Ineba who is ready to tackle all who stand in her way to self- 
fulfilment: 

Ineba: Don't push me. 

Oti: I am not pushing you my dear 

Ineba: Who is your dear? 

Oti: A friend's darling is my darling. 

Ineba: Your darling ke, who will dash you a wife like me! (. 34-35). 

Ichela's indecisions create for him circumstances that show up his 
foolishness and expose him to ridicule. 

Mavis: But why didn't you tell me you were married? 

Why? Why? Why? O my God. 
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Ichela: 

I am not married to her. 

Mavis: 

What? 

Ichela: 

I mean, not yet. 

Mavis: 

But the baby is yours? 

Ichela: 

It will be on arrival... 

Mavis: 

I see, O.K. the baby will be yours when it is bom? 

Ichela: 

Yes, by the grace of God. 

Mavis: 

You will marry er... er... 


Indeed, as Mavis prepares to fly back, Ichela calms her by assuring her 
that his neighbour has three wives. 

Mavis: (alarmed) You will have three wives? 

Ichela: Or more depending on how rich 1 will be. 

Mavis: O God! This is a nightmare! 

Ichela: (laughs shortly) The more my love is shared the stronger it gets. 

Ichela finally wins the argument on cultural grounds and poor Mavis is 
left speechless as Ichela boasts angrily "Look, you must realize you are 
in Africa and that I am an African. If you think I am going to turn 
white you are mistaken." (. 45-46) 

All the suggestions of Mavis in her struggle to find a solution end in 
hilarious fiasco, since each one is against African tradition. There is no 
escape from the issue of co-wife. To dramatize his determination to 
cope, Ichela eats the food of his wives simultaneously. "He reaches out 
with both hands taking a piece of yam in one and a piece of bread in 
the other... He nibbles at the yam and the bread simultaneously, (. 53- 
54); He would take them to see the masquerade in the afternoon and 
the movie at night; and when it comes to size, he is caught in his own 
stupid game: 

Mavis: I hate fat men! 

Ineba: I detest bony men! Ichela, why don't you talk? Will 

you be fat or thin? 

Ichela: Well, I am inclined to be f-f... (Mavis stares) ... I 

mean it is good to be rather s-s-l-e... (Ineba stares), 
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what 1 mean to say is that er... er... a man should be 
well built, that's it, well built (. 54). 


Conclusion 

Ineba is certainly one of Amadi's "Concubines a bolder Ihuoma, a 
more aggressive Alekiri, a sharper Enaa, beautiful, intelligent and 
aware. Like Christie, she would not allow herself to be taken for a nde, 
but unlike her, she desires a husband. The author shows her to be the 
best that could happen to Ichela. Could s e ® e message o 
Peppersoup to Nigerian men and women alike. Namely, that 
everything a man needs in a woman can be gotten ,n an average 

Nigerian woman. An African like Ichela thus need not . strug ® le t0 
become a white man. It is an argument that even Mavis could not 
contradict. Secondly, Ineba's tough fight to retain what is hers seems to 
be another message to Nigerian women who are often abandoned at 
home while their husbands overseas take white wives for socio- 
economic reasons. Such women must not just give in but should stand 
up for their rights and maybe make the intruder "see pepper, as Ineba 
does. 


However, Elechi Amadi is well-known as a traditionalist. Despite his 
progressive views about women, he is also all for the continuation of 
African culture. In this sense, despite all the negative emotions that 
polygamy and inter-racial marriage seem to have provoked in Pepper- 
soup, the contrived "happy” ending, the compromise for Mavis and 
Ineba to remain as co-wives, could well be a very acceptable option for 
Amadi, a "yes, why not" to both issues. 

It is just like him to create an enigmatic ending to his work. Each 
spectator or reader is thus free to read his own meaning into what he 
has seen, heard or read, and Amadi, the lover of peace who can 
provoke a battle of words with his pen, laughs and watches with wry 
interest. 
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10 

The Road to Ibadan 

Capt. Koko: "What a day! My God! When will this war end? 

It is death, death, death every day." (. 105). 

Wigo: " Why do men fight?" (. 1 1 5). 

The Road to Ibadan, 1 a play in three acts and ten scenes is a slice off 
the loaf of the civil war. It is like a page torn off the war chronicle, 
then fictionalized and set to drama. 

Although the focal theme is love as in Peppersoup, the mood is very 
different, so is the structure, the form and the events. The discipline 
which drama invariably demands by its very nature, the clear direction 
of the theme and the dramatic subtlety with which the love between 
Wigo and Captain Koko is nurtured, are clear evidences that Amadi is 
no less skilled a dramatist as he is a novelist. 

The setting is a village on a strategic war front and the scenes take 
place in a house containing Captain Koko's room, Wigo's room and the 
Medical unit for wounded soldiers. The setting remains essentially 
stable throughout the play after the first scenes of war-ravaged 
refugees on the move, harassed by constant fire, moving they know not 
where, ruled only by the fear of death and the determination to remain 
alive until the war is over. 

Once again, Amadi successfully moves from the narrative of the novel 
genre to the sustained dramatic dialogue of a play. With danger at 
every comer, the tempo is martial-fast and the conversations snappy. 
The atmosphere is charged. With the studied contrast which is Amadi’s 
forte, the tender flower plant of love that slowly grows between Wigo 
and Captain Koko struggles into bloom in a desert of waste and 
destruction. The flower is the more precious for the massive thorns 
around it. 
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The Road to Ibadan is centred around Captain Koko, whose unit 
captures Wigo and Dokubo, bringing to an abrupt end the relationship 
between the young students. The play opens with Dokubo announcing 
his determination to make it back to Ibadan University despite the war 
and fervently pleading with Wigo, his girl friend to accompany him. 
Wigo a student nurse at Ibadan, refuses to leave her mother. In the next 
scene, both the mother and younger brother are killed by shells while 
Wigo and Dokubo are captured by federal soldiers and taken to 
Captain Koko, the former Mr. Koko, whose marriage proposals Wigo 
had turned down. The table has been reversed. 

The Captain at first plays it tough with Wigo, but with time and the 
commendable performance of Wigo as the base nurse, a mutua ee mg 
of respect, admiration and love develops between them, leading to a 
quiet and emotional agreement to marry just as they are about to be 
separated, perhaps never to meet again. 

Title 

The title is symbolic of the insignificance of one man's ambition when 
weighed against a national disaster. Dokubo is bent on making it to 
Ibadan for his personal safety and pursuit of education, irrespective of 
the war horrors in which he must leave his family, his relatives and 
fellow conscripted students. Indeed the road to Ibadan becomes an 
obsession that eclipses all other considerations and sentiments in 
young Dokubo. Captain Koko puts the situation in clear perspective 
after Dokubo is recaptured trying to escape and in the act, showing the 
enemies the ford in the river: 

Worried indeed! We are thinking of saving the nation and he is 
worrying over his History examinations. He should be shot; that 
would make history too. (. Ill) 

It is a selfish road, and there is no safe road to Ibadan for the likes of 
Dokubo, during the war. It is too dangerous, just as Wigo had warned. 
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Captain Koko 

Part of the dramatic conflict is caused by the conflicting interests of 
individual and national ambitions. That conflict is then dramatized in 
the characters of Dokubo and Captain Koko who are rivals for the 
affection of Wigo. There is a shift of attention from Dokubo to the 
more mature and disciplined Captain Koko. Through the war ex- 
periences and sufferings, the captain nurtures the reader's confidence 
and sympathy progressively as he refuses to take undue advantage of 
the helpless Wigo, despite his emotional stress and involvement. His 
discipline is truly remarkable for a wartime situation. 

• 

Elechi Amadi once told me that there is a part of him in all his 
characters . 2 There is no doubt that Captain Koko is to a large extent a 
fictionalized Captain Elechi Amadi. The generosity of Capt. Koko, his 
disciplined and fatherly concern for the safety of Wigo (Don't forget to 
bolt your door), and the genuine love that has refused to die ever since 
Wigo refused to marry him, all combine to make him a most 
sympathetic character. Sensitive as he is to his responsibility and 
integrity, he quickly recognizes the danger of retaining Wigo beside 
him, just a thin wall away: 

No one can fight two wars at the same time — an external physical 
enemy and an internal emotional conflict, (. 129) 

Part of the charm of Capt. Koko is his total objectivity both with 
himself and with the situation around him. Like a good leader, he 
hopes for the best but prepares for the worst. Capt. Koko like Elechi 
Amadi is a down-to-earth realist: 

I never deceive myself Wigo, whenever I can help it. I have seen 
vultures pick the bones of my fellow officers along this front. Any 
day I could be numbered among them. I do not bear a charmed life. 
There is nothing special about me (. 139). 

Stubborn resoluteness is what helps Capt. Koko to maintain discipline 
on himself and on others. It is a quality that all Amadi heroes exhibit - 
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Ekwueme, Olumba, Olumati and Dansuku, Isiburu, Bello and even 
Ichela. Koko is an Okrika name that Amadi fancies, but Koko in Efik 
language means namesake. Perhaps Elechi Amadi is playing "koko" 
with Capt. Koko who seems to share with his creator many of the 
essential characteristics that have distinguished Amadi in private and 
public life as a disciplinarian and a leader. 

Wigo 

Wigp is definitely the centre of attraction, and vision. She is a beautiful 
young nurse in the midst of all male soldiers in a war front situation. 
She is the most developed of the characters because she spans the 
entire play and dominates it with her strong yet very feminine per- 
sonality. Like Capt. Koko she is a strong-willed, determined and 
disciplined young woman. She is very down-to-earth, practical and 
alert although she is caught in a helpless circumstance, yet we see in 
her a girl with a high moral courage, strong sense of responsibility and 
a will to take care of herself. The author uses her for the reaffirmation 
of life and morality in the face of war. In sharp contrast to Dokubo's 
selfishness, Wigo's sense of filial duty prevails over her personal desires: 

Mama, mama ... I can't leave Mama. If father were alive it would be 
different! Mama could die just worrying about me, and I couldn't 
study worrying about her. (. 68 ) 

In her relationship with Dokubo, she has her two eyes open, as the 
saying goes, and her two feet solidly on the ground. She would not be 
carried away by sentiments: 


Dokubo: 

I can't leave you behind. 

Wigo: 

Then stay 

Dokubo: 

I have my exams to do next year. 

Wigo: 

Then go. 

Dokubo: 

Don’t you love me? 

Wigo: 

It hasn't come to that (. 69). 
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Wigo sees through the selfishness and pride of Dokubo, and is very 
wary of committing herself to him. Her integrity makes her bold and 
forthright with him: "It is not funny. You really must cut down on your 
pride" ... "My pride is different from yours. My pride is my refusal to 
submit to you like Agnes and a host of others" (. 72). 

As a nurse in the Medical Unit of Capt. Koko's base, Wigo exhibits 
sterling qualities of leadership, initiative, kindness, hardwork and self- 
discipline. Her politeness is without familiarity. With excitable soldiers 
all around, she is kind but very firm in wriggling out of their embraces 
and averting their attempts to kiss her. With Capt. Koko, she is 
obedient, polite but equally firm and sharp in using his own words to 
protect herself: 


Capt. Koko: 
Wigo: 


Capt. Koko: 
Wigo: 

Capt. Koko: 
Wigo: 


Wigo I like you. 

Thank you sir, but you said there should be no reference to 
personal relationships. You are the officer commanding this 
fighting unit and I am a refugee sheltering under your 
wings. 

Well spoken, but let's relax a little. 

No one can relax at the war front. 

Come on, let's sit on the bed. 

No captain (. 98). 


This play explores individual efforts at adjustment. Wigo is mature 
where Dokubo is immature and weak. Their relationship is reminiscent 
in some ways of the romantic love between Olumati and Enaa in The 
Slave. Predictably therefore, just like Enaa, Wigo makes a down-to- 
earth sensible and practical choice to marry Capt. Koko who is ten 
years older and not very educated rather than Dokubo, the younger 
graduate-to-be. Enaa the village beauty had decided to marry Wigo, 
the frail but consummate carver, rather than the younger, timid and 
rather effeminate Olumati. Where Enaa is Amadi's ideal traditional 
woman, Wigo seems to fulfil all qualifications as his ideal modem 
woman: morally sound, educationally progressive yet imbued with 
native wisdom and common sense. 
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Wigo's character is a masterpiece in realistic presentation. Where 
Dokubo ends "in the rubbish heap" 4 with all his pride and selfishness, 
Wigo's star rises slowly but surely as she finds favour with everyone 
she comes in contact with. The climax is her inspired answer to Capt. 
Koko's threat, an answer that greatly elevates her in his eyes: 


Capt. Koko: 
Wigo: 

Capt. Koko: 
Wigo: 


Look, do you know you are absolutely in my power here? 
I know it only too well. 

And that I can do what I like with you? 

(Pause) With my body may be, but not with me (. 120). 


What irony! What dynamite in a small fragile body. Her words are far 
stronger than the armoured cars and the ravages of war. Her answer 
beats the captain "hands down" and causes him to make a silent 
resolution: 


Capt. Koko: 
Wigo: 

Capt. Koko: 
Wigo: 


(Heaving a sigh) I am sorry. Forget what I have said. 
I understand. 

(Abruptly) Goodnight! 

Goodnight Captain (. 120). 


Is Wigo too good to be true? This is not an unusual type of question 
which critics ask concerning Amadi's female protagonists. Wigo seems 
to do everything right in every circumstance. What then are her 
weaknesses? The answer depends on perspective and is not relevant 
for appreciating Wigo as a convincing character. In a war situation 
such as she finds herself in, any sensible girl like Wigo would put up 
her best front. She cannot afford not to because her very life depends 
on it. Capt. Koko himself is equally "impeccable" as a character, even 
Wigo says so, yet he analyses the situation and admits weakness: 

... You see, my men have noticed a certain slackness in me. 

They don't say it but I know. I must pull myself together before I 
make any more mistakes (. 128). 

A war situation can bring out the best in people just as it can bring out 
the worst. Dokubo’s selfishness, pride and shallowness show off worst 
in the war crisis which heightens his fears and makes him act with 
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foolish desperation. On the other hand, for Capt. Koko and Wigo 

ar brings out even hidden virtues in them to meet the emergencie^r 
a war situation: "Agencies of 


Capt. Koko: You know this situation has revealed certain 

qualities which I never knew you possessed. 

£ 0: I could say the same about you. 

Capt. Koko: Really? Do I seem a better man now? Hm? 

What I mean is, the war has revealed your bravery and 
kindness (. 118-119). 

This mutual revelation and understanding brings the two together and 
the play ends as they embrace passionately: 

Capt. Koko: Mrs. Koko 

w *g°: Yes, my Captain. 

(The end) 

Amadi has created in Captain Koko and Wigo, characters that are dear 
to the hearts of the readers. The war is used as a vehicle to sort out 
values and motives of men and women trying to adjust to a wartime 
situation. What Eldred Jones says of Sagoe and Dehinwa is relevant 
here. Like Sagoe, Wigo exchanges the artificial for the real in marrying 
Capt. Koko rather than Dokubo. 5 

The man she had rejected earlier she now comes to appreciate under 
different circumstances. The change of mind is in itself a growth in 
awareness. The ability to examine a situation, to reappraise the world 
around one critically is a progressive impulse towards social change on 
a personal basis as well as national. The potential for change is there m 
both protagonists rather than Dokubo who is too rigidly set on his 
selfish road to Ibadan. It is this potential for action or for generating a 
definite change which Juliet Okonkwo recognizes in the modem 

interpreters. 6 


Humour 

Elechi Amadi sets out to write a comedy, a play that ends well an 
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provokes smiles and laughter. Where Peppersoup is a farce with incon- 
gruous characters and ridiculous situations that set us laughing, The 
Road to Ibadan is very different. The high tension setting of air raids, 
devastations, death, ragged refugees, lost families and a constant 
presence of danger — is certainly no laughing matter. 

But the tense situation in Act One is soon relieved by the hawker's 
scene, during which Julius the rogue appears and easily deceives 
refugees into parting with their money: 


Julius: 

How much for this garri? 

Hawker: 

One pam for one cup. 

Julius: 

Too much. Me I dey get garri for one 
shilling a cup. 

(Refugees crowd around him in excitement). 

1st Ref: 

I beg, we am make I buy? 

2nd Ref: 

Here make I buy twenty cup ... 

Julius: 

The garri no dey here. Bui any person wey 
give me money I fit go buy for am. Money 
for hand back na ground. 


After collecting the money and escaping: 

3rd Ref: (Rubbing his eyes) Make ona wait-o. E be like say I 

know that man before. E day call himself commander. 

Na proper thief. 

The lightening succession of comical and tragic events leaves the 
audience tom between opposite emotions. A rat is chased and caught. 
There is a struggle and one man escapes into the bush with it. While 
the crowd is chasing the rat, another thief ransacks their shacks and 
makes away with 'elephants.’ There is no time to lament adequately 
before a volley of rifle fire follows, wounding, scattering and killing. 
Young innocent John is killed, and Wigo and Dokubo captured. There 
is indeed "no sweetness here" as Ama Ata Aidoo would say. 
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' Var , , „ removes the veil and exposes the ugl v «•_. 

The Road to Ibada ^ deternline d to continue the run ,° f ' Var - 
Wigo* mother ki ^ ed ' W hile running. The little boy John has j Us ?' 
safety- She is k ^ (Q schoo i ; a few minutes later, hi ^ 

when he could d ^ lose sight of one another. Children 

Families a« f* dazed) alone, lost. Adults are reduced to ch"^' 
rt—und and fear grips all like a vice. Chas >»g 

... 1 1 -- . 1 . 1 - ... 1 . . 


I 


Wigo: 


Capt. Koko: 
Wigo: 

Capt. Koko: 


Why do human beings fight? (an echo of Eze Okehi’s wife in 
The Great Ponds 8 ) 1 

Because we are animals 
But we think 

Let's say then that we are thinking animals... don't 
you admire the armoured car outside? It can kill 
more men per minute than a whole battalion (. 116). 


There are many reasons men go to war according to the essay on 
warfare in Ethics in Nigerian Culture 9 Among them personal ambition 
and the pride of tribal chieftains. Whatever the reasons, Amadi seems 
to say, the emotional, material and psychological devastations fai 
outstrip all expectations and in the end, the futility of it all stares man 
in the face. 


End-notes 

• 

1- Elechi Amadi. Peppersoup and the Road to Ibadan. 0°^^ 
1977. At a private interview with the author in December 19 
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2 . Elechi Amadi's resilience against corruption led to his taking the 
government of Rivers State to court, twice. A phrase used by 
Eustace Palmer to describe Nanga of A Man of the People. 

3 . Eustace Palmer. An Introduction to the African Novel London: 
Heinemann, 1972, .84. 

4 . Eldred Jones. The Writings of Wole Soyinka. London: Heinemann, 
1973. 

5 . Juliet Okonkwo. "Beyond Disillusion: The Combative Mood in the 
African Novel" NSAL, Vol.2, No.l 1979, . 18. 

6 . Ama Ata Aidoo. No Sweetness Here. New York: Doubleday, 1973. 

7 . Elechi Amadi. The Great Ponds, . 72. 

8 . Elechi Amadi. Ethics in Nigerian Culture, . 30-41). 
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rhe Dancer of J.h.n»«burg 

. A ti0CS not succumb to attacks, it will certainly dif> 

' lf -Caih statements like the one above Elechi Am ad 
ec. i nrvu » . tira commitment. 


“XVsm.iuh statements — , ^.ccn, Aniad,' 5 0| ' ! 

a.ee , y t0 a political commitment. According V ^ 

dosesi in 1 1 idea of writing about apartheid without did ," 11 ' k 

:“'ss «‘ »« sr "“” ™ Kr is f » 

« .It artistic objectivity. Having argued vehemently al 
independence of art from political imposition and against an, ; 
LvL of political placards, Amadt decides to play the South Aft! 
writer "in this play. He would experiment with two difficult issues- J 
write about apartheid without being ideologically carried away 
two, write a comedy about a most serious and tragic situation. In 0 th e - 
words, Amadi the artist and philosopher decides here to swim in a 
political pool without necessarily getting politically drenched, to write 
about an emotion-laden situation like apartheid South Africa, without 
becoming didactic. 


Amadi has always felt great sympathy for South Africans in genera! 
and for her artists in particular for their lack of freedom. As a 
philosopher he believes in human freedom and as an artist, he believes 
in the freedom of art to explore human conditions without the con- 
straints of ideology and programmed commitments. 


The Dancer of Johannesburg is therefore a theatrical experimentation 
not only in terms of the themes but also in terms of range. The pb)- 
trust is international. Amadi has thus ventured out of Omokachi, an 
need his way on diplomatic jets to embrace far away South Afric-' 
w th 7?™ haVC ,eft the ta PP in § trapping in Chiolu to m.ng ; 
night cl'uhT atS ’ mtemational s Pies, political science P rofess0 |! tsf : 
the heroine nf ' S 3 daring °P crat i° n > mud 1 like the darmg‘ 
ne of the Play, Matiya. 
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published in 1977, The Dancer of Johannesburg (an echo r,f 
Munonye's A Dancer of Fortune. ^ 91 A? is a play whose bacLl d " 
Nigeria and its theme is apartheid South Africa and international 
diplomacy. The physical setting is Nigeria's Port Harcourt. The maior 
characters are Matiya, a famous night club dancer from South Africa 
and Bello, a fun-loving Nigerian diplomat. The others are Ekno 
Bello's best friend, night club characters, and Bello's girlfriend Binta’ 
What is at stake is ultimately political freedom in South Africa with 
the dismantling of apartheid. Meanwhile, the tight ropes of interna- 
tional politics, high diplomacy and espionage must be walked side by 
side with the ordinary affairs of living amusement, relaxation, love, 
jealousy and reconciliation. 

In a nutshell, Bello, a rather shy but proud diplomat suddenly gets 
carried away very easily by the beauty and the graceful dancing of the 
lead dancer in a night club, the famous and well-advertised Matiya, a 
South African refugee. Bello would not listen to the good advice of his 
friend Ekpo who warned him to be careful. He falls in love, jilts his 
former girlfriend Binta and quickly arranges to get Matiya to visit his 
house. Matiya the spy extracts from him whatever information she 
needs. A great conflict arises in the heart of Bello at the arrival of the 
police in search of Matiya. Divided between his duty to his country, 
and his commitment to the one he loves, Bello chooses to help Matiya 
escape. In the end, the knots are quickly unravelled as Matiya instead 
of being arrested gets a promotion. She is revealed to be a professor of 
Political Science at the University of Johannesburg who has taken to 
espionage to help liberate South Africa from apartheid. Many other 
South African refugees pursue the same vision through various 
means . 4 The Dancer of Johannesburg, is a test case for Amadi as far as 
art and politics are concerned. The question is whether one can through 
art make strong political statements or 'dance' his way artistically into 
Johannesburg, a city that is synonymous with explosive Internationa 
Politics. The first is the position and spirit of African 1'terature and 
inters. The latter is essentially the views of Amadi, a retus 
confront politics squarely through literature. 
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Title 

_ i, a highly skilled art, one that occupies a very imports, 
Da "“di' s wort Dance also symbolizes light-heartedness rel! P ‘ ace 
enUnment, beautiful arrangements and ^ 

S ”'S;» - P«? y- «* «* Its 

manipulation and juxtaposition of direct opposites. Dance su „„/ ul 
life peace, freedom; Johannesburg suggests death, imprison® sts 
injustice, exploitation and stinking poverty in the midst of i ncr J" 1 ' 
wealth. The title is rich with connotations and sets the mood of 
conflicting emotions. ° l 


Ekpo's timely advice to his friend Bello, "relax man, relax. Things are 
not what they seem" summarizes the spirit of the play and touches on 
one of the many philosophical explorations of the play. The play itself 
is not what it seems. On the surface, it is a comedy which fails to be a 
comedy because the issues at stake are rather too weighty for it 
Espionage is a deadly game and apartheid is a deadly regime on which 
even Amadi declares a war and decrees destruction: "If apartheid does 
not succumb to attacks, it will certainly die of old age," he states in the 
preface. 


Amadi takes time to point out that his interest is art and not politics in 
this play. But things are not what they seem indeed. Beyond the art, 
however, the play is fully didactic, as if Amadi the teacher is giving 
serious warnings to individuals, like Bello and to countries like South 
Africa, while expressing his personal wishes for Africa via the 
philosophical exploration of various issues. 


Matiya 

many m y sterie s behind the facade of a low class but highly 
Matiya - The theme ^ bfe as mystery runs to* 
thSfr WMkS of Amadi. Matiya is black and has a name but 
d name are fals e masks. The news bulletin flashes: 
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The police are looking for a South African lady spy now suspected to 
be in Nigeria. She is black and beautiful. 1.5 metres tall She has 
false papers and is going under a false name. Her real name is Mana 
Kuza. Any person who can give any information leading to her arrest 
will collect a reward of N1 0,000.000. She is wanted, dead or alive 
(. 36). 


Just as she is a contradiction in her personality, even so Matiya 
represents the enigmas ot life and reality. Amadi the philosopher is 
asking through the character of Matiya — can the end justify the 
means? Is espionage, deceit, lies, betrayal and violence, justifiable in 
the sendee of one's country? Is anything permissible in order to secure 
political freedom? Matiya's elevation to national heroism seems to 
point to a positive answer. As is evident from Sunset in Biafra, The 
Great Ponds and The Road to Ibadan, Elechi Amadi abhors war 
because of its destructive ability. He maintains however that when one 
is faced with war one must skilfully and wisely put up a self-defence. 
That self-defence is an art in itself, he seems to imply. The elaborate 
and carefully planned cover under which Matiya moves, talks and acts 
with utmost caution, even when she forgets herself occasionally, shows 
that survival is not a dance but very serious business. 


Through Matiya's character also, Amadi makes a clear statement on art 
and politics as bed fellows. Matiya the spy and dancer cannot remain 
indefinitely under cover. She does make slips now and again, slips 
grave enough for even the love-blinded Bello to notice and suspect her 
identity. In the end, the law catches up with her and makes her a 
wanted person. Is Amadi not saying in effect, that art can be used 
under cover as an agent of politics? Despite all efforts the best of 
writers would make to keep things intact, slips and accidents must 
occur to weaken art. Art can only walk tight ropes if in direct employ 
of politics, and inevitably will be unmasked for what it is. Thus, art can 
play the spy for politics so long as it is done with the first-class skill of 
a Matiya, a professor of Political Science. But even at that, sue an 
artist cannot hope to escape unscathed indefinitely. The real pro em is 
of course that only very rare writers can qualify or claim for their a 
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these near impeccable skills of Matiya. The warning is therefore clear. 
Despite the happy ending of the novel — it is safer, and more relaxing 
even if less exciting, to let art do what it knows best to do, and let 
Matiya be the professor of Political Science that she is best qualified to 
be. 

Bello 

Bello is supposed to be a diplomat in the making, yet the subtlety, 
wariness and soberness associated with his post seem to elude him. He 
is not what he is supposed to be. Mr. Bello is a diplomat yet he is very 
gullible and throws all caution to the wind because of a beautiful 
dancer in a night club. With amazing ease Matiya works her way in 
and around Bello. His friend Ekpo, supposedly a more casual 
character, proves to be better disciplined than he seemed at first. He 
continues to advance and warn Bello that things are not what they 
seem. In his opinion, Matiya is public property to be used casually and 
dropped. He warns against Bello's seriousness and love for Matiya 
(• 6 - 7 ). 


Amadi uses Bello/Matiya affair as an analogy to warn writers against 
conflict of commitment in art. Bello is a diplomat who neglects his 
duty and commitment to his country and moral code and gets side- 
tracked into flirting with a beautiful and exciting woman whom he well 
knows would lead him into deep waters. In this analogy, Bello stands 
for an artist who is not skilled enough in his profession and who 
worsens the situation by his too hasty and over-enthusiastic love for 
hot political issues and ideologies. The result is that the artist makes a 
shipwreck of art, exposing himself to ridicule as Bello the diplomat 
does. The fact that Bello's story ends well with his marriage to Matiya 
does not change the issue of his being a poor diplomat even if a 
romantic lover and a budding activist for South Africa as a prospective 
in-law. 

Bellos love for the exotic, whether from Europe, America or South 
Africa and his preference for anything that is not Nigerian is mildly 
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castiga^ ecl in The Dancer of Johannesburg as an unhealthy develop- 
ment. Elechi Amadi has aptly demonstrated his love for Nigeria and 
her culture through his Trilogy, through a deliberate exclusion of 
European presence in his works and through serving in the Nigerian 
Army, much as he hated the civil war, in order to keep Nigeria one. He 
has spoken out time and again in defence of Ikwerre local gods as 
being just as powerful as the gods of other religions and lands. In The 
Dancer of Johannesburg, Amadi takes another step outwards as he 
expresses very optimistic wishes for the total liberation of Africa and 
the forging of links of friendship with other countries of Africa, 
abolized in the Bello-Matiya union. Amadi is a political humanist. 
He dreams of an ideal world where all nations would be free to live 
. Hictnict The marriage between Rello and Mativa is; a 


sym 


— ’ 

bolized in the Bello-Matiya union. Amadi is a political humanist, 
dreams of an ideal world where all nations would be free to live 
without war and distrust. The marriage between Bello and Matiya is a 
tical demonstration of such a world where any man can live and 
prosper anywhere he chooses. This is equally his wishes for Nigeria 
P fter the civil war; a united and free Nigeria in every sense of the word, 
a here none is discriminated against economically, socially or 
ooliticallv where a Yoruba from the West can contest and win election 
in the North and vice-versa. Nevertheless, Amadi is a realist. Historical 
events and personal experiences have shown that man hardly ever 
learns from history. Threats of war, espionage, struggles for all kinds 
of freedom from exploitative forces visible and invisible, these are all 
part of life as all Amadi's works concretely demonstrate. Life goes on 
despite everything. 


Comedy 

The Dancer of Johannesburg is Amadi's deliberate attempt to make 
triviality out of serious themes like freedom, security, espionage and 
love. Amadi's main aim in drama is to make the audience relax and 
have a good laugh. The setting is choice — Egelege night club with 
scantily dressed good-time girls, Vero and Rose, in close attendance as 
well as the swaggering Happy Daddy for whom life is one long 
laughter. 

Amadi's sense of order and form can be seen in his creation of a 
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contrasting couple in Bello and Ekpo, one in a series of famous 
couples that people his works: Madumc and Ekwueme, Olumba and 
Wago, Olumati and Aso, etc. Characterization in this play is in line 
with the author's vision, language and theme, each supporting the 
other. Bello is a proper gentleman— well dressed, conscious of his 
quality and very shy about being seen in questionable company. He is 
most reluctant to go to the night club. Ekpo on the other hand is a 
boisterous, fun- loving young man who exudes a great love for life. He 
advises Bello constantly to enjoy life but not get entangled: 

Bel, what has come over you for Christ's sake. You are completely 

bewitched. Take care and don't make a fool of yourself (. 18). 


He believes a man can make a decent 'fling' without upsetting any- 
thing. His light-heartedness is contagious. There is a sharp contrast 
between the shy Bello of the first scene and the now hopeless lover, 
desperately after Matiya, and boldly declaring his love. All such chan- 
ges and exaggeration are ingredients for comedy. The love triangle of 
Bello, Matiya and jealous Binta with Ekpo as referee, is as hilarious as 
a parallel scene in Peppersoup where Oti is the referee for Ichela and 
his women. The following dialogue captures the mood: 


Ekpo: 

Bello: 

Ekpo: 

Bello: 


Ekpo: 


Bello: 

Ekpo: 

Bello: 

Ekpo: 

Bello: 


Brother, what is the matter? For Christ's sake you are looking 
hopeless. 

You know what happened? 

What? 

Binta has written to my boss saying I intend to marry a South 

African woman. So my boss called me and virtually threatened me 
with dismissal. 

For Christ's sake why did she have to do that. Can't a man have a 
decent fling without losing his job? She ought to have known you 
couldn t be serious with a night club dancer. 

The truth is, I am. 

You are? 

Yes. 


What does that mean? 

I proposed marriage to her at the night club three days ago. 
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Ekpo: (Whistles) Brother, you are crazy, (. 29-30) 

Binta: Your friend is obviously enjoying himself... 

Ekpo: Oh yes, and with Matiya too. Well, be a sport. Give the man a 

chance. 

Binta: A chance with that sort of woman. 

The unceremonious dropping of Binta quite early in the play and her 
unsuccessful attempt to win back Bello leave many questions 
unanswered. Bello's diplomatic nose picks up the scent of class and 
intellectual refinement in Matiya even at their first meeting. The rather 
contrived happy ending of the play certainly raises more questions than 
it answers. 

The handling of love in this play remains controversial, indeed a 
dilemma. Man is perpetually faced with choices. The dilemma of 
choosing between two good things or worthy causes like love and 
loyalty to duty, create the conflicts that build up to the climax, the 
moment of decision: 

They stare at each other for a while. Slowly Bello moves to the 
phone, slowly he picks it up still staring at Matiya. For several 
seconds they are both rigidly immobile staring at each other. 
Suddenly with an anguished cry, Bello bangs the phone. He holds his 
head in his hands (. 40). 

This ultimately is the dilemma of life, not choosing between evil and 
good, but between two valuable and viable alternatives. 

Dialogue 

Amadi has been often praised for his effective use of dialogue. It is 
even more pronounced in drama, where the action is sustained without 
the comments that accompany the novel. The Dancer of Johannesburg 
boasts of long dramatic dialogues whose vigour and vibrancy are well 
able to sustain and express the serious in lighthearted language. Amadi 
certainly has very sensitive ear for capturing very vividly the language 
of night clubs as well as that of diplomacy. Language differentiates the 
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educated from the ordinary men and women for whom pidgin is a 
normal medium of communication. 

In this play, Amadi seems to have successfully performed an artistic 
feat of making people laugh despite the very serious background issues 
at stake. Amadi admits that he gets uptight at certain moments like 
when Matiya is trying to describe her slum upbringing and what it 
really means to grow up in South Africa. Despite moments of high 
tension and expectation, the playwright relaxes the audience, getting it 
to laugh at itself and at the inevitable dilemmas of life. 


End-notes 

1. Elechi Amadi. The Dancer of Johannesburg. Ibadan, 
Onibonoje Publ. 1977, 

2. The Preface. Interview with Elechi Amadi, December, 1990. 

3. John Munonye. A Dancer of Fortune. London: Heinemann 
1974. 
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PART IV 



Non-Fictional Works 



12 

Sunset in Biafra 


Much has been made of Elechi Amadi's army career because thoughts 
on war are so prevalent in his writings. Yet, Amadi is not a soldier at 
heart, nor did he ever wish to make the army his career. The story he 
tdd me about his recruitment speaks for itself: 


I went from teaching to soldiering because I needed a bit of 
excitement. I was then twenty-nine and a graduate. I parted my hair 
in the middle and wore a goatee. At the interview, I wore a double- 
breasted suit and I remember that I crossed my leg in a very relaxed 
manner. I was throwing back questions at the officers answered al 
their questions until one of them decided to ask if I had not yet 
visited one very obscure town he named, I shot back: Have you been 
to Aluu 9 ' 'Where is Aluu?' he asked. 'My village.' The others laughe . 
1 passed the interview, and got into the Nigerian army for the fun oi 

it. 


By inclination and training, Amadi is a science teacher and an 
administrator. He ventured into the army, and three years after, he 
ventured out again and back to the classroom, just a few months before 
the coup and subsequent outbreak of war. Sunset in Biafra opens with 
his resignation after an interview with his boss: 


'Why do you want to leave the army?' 

•I don't want to be a career soldier.' 

’I think your decision is unwise, Captain Amadi. 
•Sir, since I don't want the army as a career, I may 

to take root somewhere else.' 

•I see you won't be persuaded.' he said at last. 

TNo Sir.' 2 


as well leave early 
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rake up ill-feelings or to embarrass people, but told in candour as part 
of the inevitable condition for self cr.t.cism towards true 
reconciliation. Amadi is telling the story as he says, for its own sake. 
It is his claim for all his works, but a little exploration has shown that 
Amadi's works whether novel, drama, poem 01 essay, contain many 
deep philosophical truths. Sunset in Biafra is no exception. From the 
very ironic title to the emotion-packed last page, Amadi engages the 
reader in soul-searching and challenging wrestling. The end vision is 
the same, to help man in his effort to understand himself and his 
enigmatic world a little better. 

Man in Amadi’s World-View 

Amadi's prevalent mood is established right at the beginning of the 
book with his reflections on man’s significance. From the hillocks of 
Zaria-he writes: 

In Zaria, every hillock had its breathtaking panoramas which gave 
the spirit a real lift. Now I think I understand the reason behind the 
comparatively relaxed attitude of the people who lived in these parts. 
Against the background of the hills and the wide plains, the frailty 
and insignificance of man are revealed in stunning perspectives. His 
cares and passion become ridiculous, his most purposeful activities a 
mere dance in the silence of space — a mad, futile, purposeless 
dancer without spectators. At night, against the dome of stars the 
earth itself becomes a ball of dirt, and man the pitiful fungus growing 
on it. (. 4) 

The impression about the fragility and littleness of man has left an 
indelible mark on Amadi's life ever since in Zaria It is a belittling 
view of man perpetually struggling to leave a positive impression 
where none is possible. Sunset... is no fiction, and Amadi's experiences 
seem to confirm rather than repudiate his concept of man: 

He knows he is a clown 
The biggest joke in the galaxy 
The stars wink in amusement 
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The planets roll in contempt... 

Where will he go 
This freak of creation? 

Cursed by other creatures, twice cursed by himself 
Perhaps he will walk the planets 
Like Cain 
A vagabond 

Until his inner fires consume him. (. 4-5) 

As one reads this devastating little poem, a panorama of characters 
move across the screen of one's mind. They are noble characters who 
fought valiantly but etther died like rats or quit like cowards Ekwueme 
the bold lover of Ihuoma, challenged the Sea-god and died in the place 
of a sacrificial lizard. Wago the leopard killer, led the Aliakoro army 
but died the abominable death of a suicide; Olumati the slave made 
many futile efforts to live a normal life and Ibekwe burnt himself in the 
fires of unforgiveness against his wife Alekiri. Through all these tragic 
events, the giant trees look on unperturbed, the heavenly bodies 
unconcerned and the gods untouched. 


Sunset in Biafra with its title that mocks Biafra's Rising Sun, 3 is 
written in racy, gripping and vivid prose. It is a chronicle of one man's 
view of the war and his effort to survive it. It is the Biafra-Nigeria war 
as perceived by Elechi Amadi, a former Captain in the Nigerian army 
who had resigned to avoid the seamier side of soldiering. These 
autobiographical notes are not mere facts about people, places and 
actions. They form a veritable work of art, written in that same clear- 
sighted, crisp and simple language that is the hallmark of Amadi's 
novels and plays. The dialogues come alive with the vibrancy of 
vraisemblance. The milieu is made obvious by the quick-paced 
dialogues and the use of military jargons and exchanges and the total 
^security of the environment. There are moments of high danger, of 
8 r eat anxiety, of despair, of resignation, of new bursts ot energy 
towards the preservation of life and the escape into freedom. The 
•ghlights are moments of crisis and conflict, leading to the climax of 
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escape and the touching denouement of fierce embrace as reunified 
families weep openly for joy. 

Sunset m Biat'ra, on the surface level, records the many ugly faces of 
war from the time of Amadi's initial arrest and many subsequent 
arrests, endless harassments and interrogations until the fall of Port 
Harcourt. 


Strained Relationships 

Amadi writes with bitterness on the issue of Igbos snatching people's 
p\ece:> ot land for cultivation or forcefully carrying away some 
fishermen's catches in the euphoria of a new Biafra. He feels trapped 
and impotent as he witnesses in silence the cruelties of "combing" for 
so-called suspicious objects and people. It was an organised witch- 
hunting, in his opinion because something as innocent as owning a 
radio or Nigerian currency was a criminal offence, and hiding away in 
a forest hut would qualify one as saboteur with wide ranging cruel 
punishments, including digging one’s grave and lying in it to be shot. 

■, e ' ' s a source b00k ™ the strained Igbo-Ikwerre relat.onship. It 
IS lull of exciting information and details. Amadi's recording of 
kwerre delegation's visit to Ojukwu for example, affords the reader 

the opportunity to see the famous leader at close quarters, through the 
eyes of A mad i : 


In spue of the grave uncertainties in the political atmosphere he 

b< i e " J T g h ' S u p0S ' ,i0r ' He Was determined, ambitious, 
confident and indigent... H ,s gesiiculalions while speaking, the half 

^k sandwumed between layers of stinging rhetoric, were all 
perfect ... It only he had humility!' 1 (. 18) 


Amadi's conclusion is a philosophical statement of the 
ot power, a pointer to the forces behind the war: 


nature and role 


by " v ' 11 ls nm a damning trail n ,* obnoxious and 

r ;:"; '" " ,S WIIh much pride ,„u. crucltv. 

Alter .11 we .1, , ovc power of one son or am,, her In fact .he 
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acquisition of some sort of power is a basic and psychological need. 

(. 18). 

Am adi's diary makes it clear that he and his fellow detainees are 
political prisoners. He is branded a saboteur because as an Ikwerre 
leader, he has been part of a vision for the creation of a Rivers State 
from Biafra itself. For this he is arrested, detained over and over 
nearly starved, tortured by the horrible conditions of makeshift 
detention rooms like a slimy, drippy bathroom. In all these 
circumstances, Elechi Amadi exhibits an incredible will to survive. He 
plans an escape with soldierly precision and carries it out successfully. 
Like pirates or Robinson Crusoe marooned in a desert Island, Amadi 
and his fellow inmates escape into a teacher's house in a Church 
compound and remain for sometime as the bombardments build up 
with an incredible tempo towards Nigeria's take over of the highly 
contested garden city, Port Harcourt. The end of the journey is most 
pnvate and touching — the desperate search for lost families, and the 
fierce joy of reunion. 

The Ugly Faces of War 

Sunset... is Amadi's concrete thesis against war. He has come face to 
face with war, and he shrinks from its pains, tortures, hungers, 
cruelties, violence and death. Eze Okehi's wife had asked in The Great 
Ponds: "Why do men fight?" and later in Ethics in Nigerian Culture 
Amadi delineates the causes of war. 

The central position of the struggle motif in all his works would 
suggest that struggle, conflict and indeed war are parts of the human 
condition. Yet Amadi's position as regards training to kill is made clear 
at opening of the book with his statement that he does not want to 
b e a career soldier (.1). His firm resignation supports his claim. He is a 
teacher rather than a soldier, and it is not surprising that even while in 
|e army at Zaria, he was a teacher and later, after the fall ot Port 
Harcourt, he was reabsorbed as a D.O., a military adviser for the land 
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and people he loves so much, and an administrator whose long servi ce 
attests to the confidence of the Government in his effectiveness. 

Recurring at strategic intervals in the book, like a chanting refrain, i s 
the phrase that seals off all complaints: "This is war. It is a statement 
of comfort, of rebuke, of encouragement and of resignation to reality. 
When a captain is forced to strip naked by a common crude guard, 
"this is war.” When the raped young woman weeps endlessly because 
of her fear of the gods, Amadi empathises and effectively calms her 
sorrow by sharing her world-view and reassuring her that. 

This is war, and the gods know it. As you can see, everything has 
been turned upside down. The gods themselves are starving, because 
no one has had time to offer sacrifices to them. The land has been 
desecrated through and through. As soon as this war ends, every 
village will perform appropriate rituals to clean up the land and make 
it habitable once again. She calmed down, surprised that I understood 
her problems, and shared her religion, (. 1 7 7) 

The war's ugly face can be seen in the thousands of haggard, 
debilitated and dying refugees pouring into Port Harcourt. The ugly 
face of war is marked on the scarred faces of prisoners of war who 
await the terrors of death with full consciousness. War means sadistic 
jailers like Augustine, who love to see inmates suffer much sorrow and 
pain. It is war when we hear the sick in hospital crying for food, 
crawling around for safety, and dying from bombs and total neglect. It 
is war when families are cruelly separated for years as Ibekwe and 
Alekiri were, in Estrangement, and as Amadi and his family were and 
thousands of others. It is war, when a gun-totting soldier calls with two 
quick shots silence forever the two men he was trying to interrogate. 
To the shocked woman who watches it happen Amadi says "Calm 
yourself Galbina. This is war" (. 141). War can even mean no sign ot 
life whatsoever, a total wiping away of a village. 

No men, no women, no children, no cats, no dogs, no ducks, no 
chickens, no goats — nothing but a deathly, unearthly quiet. Here atu 
there a swarm of disturbed flies showed the location of a decaying 
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corpse. Many of the corpses were unmolested by vultures, who had 
simply had much more than enough, (. 167) 

Amadi philosophizes over the scene and believes that this is but a 
microcosm of things to come when mankind finally gets himself wiped 
off the face of the earth. War is therefore "a matter of life and death" 
( 131)- This sentiment is echoed in the play, The Road to Ibadan 
where Captain Koko warns: "This is war and not campus picnic" 4 

(. 111 ) 


Influences 

There is a definite cross fertilization in the works of Elechi Amadi. 
Siinset in Biafra is a philosophical book on war and one can see 
aspects of his wartime experiences reflected very clearly in The Road 
to Ibadan and Estrangement. In the former, the playwrite dramatizes 
the realities of the war as it affected some students who face the 
dangers of capture, conscription, detention or death from either of the 

armies. 


The setting of His fourth novel Estrangement is in Port Harcourt that 
wears the'gaunt face of war - ragged refugees, rums looted house, 
ripped-off roofs, mounds of excrement, even bones of dead m . 
than the physical, the psychological devastate, n of ^ a " 
such as Elechi Amadi experienced with his faoiilyish P 
through the eyes and experiences of a young couple, Ibekwe 

Alekiri. 

On the reverse, the performance of . '"^^“be^wSand 2 cream of 
November, 8 1969 along with the gove » of woe . j si ^ ur u 

Port Harcourt society is a wonderful rea reater 0 ne when it 

scored a huge success and subsequent y an Harcour t in January 

was performed before Gowon, who visi e r hampion, Isiburu, no 
1971. The flambouyant victory of tie civil war 

doubt provides a big psychological re ie a stateme nt in Sunset ... 
and its devastations. The play con irms 
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that “ the dividing line between the dead and the living is much thinner 
than we think” (.3). 

Realism in Sunset ... 

Judging from his other works, Amadi is a disciplined and realistic 
writer faithful to details, and often deliberately distant. Amadi is a 
human being, however, and makes it very clear even m the foreword 
that his record is very personal and subjective. It is the war diary of a 
man who has taken a series of decisions: to quit the army voluntarily; 
to remain a teacher even during the war; to undergo the humiliations of 
the war rather than compromise his intergrity. Even after the fall of 
Port Harcourt, he is only persuaded to take up various advisory and 
administrative posts, but never as a combat soldier. The journal 
therefore, records the war as seen through the eyes of a philosopher, a 
patroit, a teacher, a writer who simply wants a peaceful atmosphere to 
do what he enjoys doing most. What he describes is just what he is 
able to observe or verify from his confined place. He is very careful 
not to claim anything nor to talk about places he did not observe 
personally. 

With understudied candour, he says this of himself and his three 
friends: “we had taught together. . . and we shared the same feeling o 
contempt for the regime”(.84). He admits to his interrogators that he 
favours the creation of a Rivers State, and even when cornered, Amadi 
refuses to lie to save his skin. Even when forced to write a cheque to 
secure his freedom as others did, he repeatedly warns the recipient that 
he has no money in the bank to back up the cheque. His statements 
match his action and what comes through most forcefully is 1 e 
intergrity of his point of view. 

The Philosopher 

Amadi sees through the thin facades of war, tries to explore ^ 
myths, and reveal its psychological menaces though his pers 
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experience at a time when he is most comfortable as a detainee he 
writes: 

After three days in the bedroom I became very restless. 1 was amused 
to realize that no prison could be comfortable ... f or the loss of 
freedom imposes a mental torture not to be compared with the purelv 
physical discomfort of, say a hard bed. The soft beautiful flowered 
curtains soon turned into hostile menacing barriers ...”(-86-87). 

Amadi’s scientific background and love of objectivity is evident in the 
way he reasons and analyzes situations before he takes a position. 
While Biafrans dance for joy at their recognition by Tanzania, Amadi 
states unequivocally: 

From what I believed was a purely objective stand point, I held the 
view that the disintegration of Nigeria will be bad omen for black 
people everywhere ... I felt sure that if Nigeria, the largest black 
nation collapsed it would be difficult to refute the assertion that the 
black man cannot run a big prosperous state (.89-90). 

Amadi is a political philosopher with a conviction. He has a standard 
and is ready to stand by the interest of his people, the minorities in 
Rivers State. He is their spokesman, their articulate and seasoned 
representative. For them, every rumour of peace inspired both hope 
and fear in the minds of the riverine minority groups (.91) 

The Writer 

If lack of freedom is so grievous for an ordinary prisoner, no doubt it is 
far worse, for a writer like Elechi Amadi. The details of his memory as 
shown in the names and incidents recalled years after his detention, are 
clear indication of his high sensitivity to his milieu. The many 
distractions are unbearable for him: 


For me, writing is a sure way to fight boredom. I decided to write a 
Play. 1 had been toying with science-fiction drama. The basic iaea 
came all too slowly. Each time the guard poked his dutiful 
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ihe room, my ideas vanished, lo be replaced with anger and 
frustration (. 87). 


The frustration must have run so deep in his veins during his detention 
that the subject matter of his never-written science-fiction drama was 
'suicide' - "In a materialistic world of bored individuals, 'dialing 
infinity’ becomes a favourite method of suicide ... In the end, the 
United Nations entrenches suicide as a fundamental human right” 

(. 87-88). 


Sunset in Biafra is a landmark in Amadi's life and his career as a 
soldier. It is a window into the author's soul, his views on many 
aspects of life, his stand on issues. It reveals his personality as the 
reader watches him react to many situations. What comes out strongest 
is his forthrightness, his moral courage, his convictions and his 
patience in waiting to see them through. As an administrator, the 
testimony of his superior officers: Colonel Benjamin Adekunle, Lt. 
Col. George Innih and Col. Olu Obasanjo, are strong evidences of his 
efficiency, skill and hard work. 


Like all his works. Sunset in Biafra is full of the ironies of life. Amadi 
ventures into the army for fun, but he had to get back into it to stay 
alive and help train his people for survival. The man that resigned to 
have more peace to write, is soon to spend an idle one year m 
detention, yet unable to write or even to think straight. While hoping to 
write literature, Amadi has ended up writing a war journal, not fiction 
like The Great Ponds, but an eye witness account that penetrates into 
his very marrow. The entire war is ironical, a war to keep Nigeria one 
at all cost after the pogroms in the north and mass exodus of Ibos troin 
the north called for a disintegration in self-defence. Even the strugg e 
for the creation of Rivers State, a carving out of a carved out Biatm 
in itself equally ironic. A war situation can bring out the beast in a 
as in the case of Bila, the terror of Bonny and Augustine the sadisn| 
guard, "the genius who devised all these forms of punishment" (• f 
Ironically also, the same war situation could bring out the best in s° n ^ 
people. Some guards always go out of their way to be kind 
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detainees, so also Mr. Okocha, the Ikwerre man who was DSP in the 
Biafra army. The best of ironies is that those in the worst condition 
possible never think of suicide. Indeed, Elechi Amadi's sun has 
continued to rise with Sunset in Biafra, because despite all the 
heartaches and frustrations, in his own words, "I simply refused to 

die.’’ 


End-notes 

1 A private interview held in Elechi Amadi's house in Port Harcourt, 
1990. The light-hearted mood in which he told the story of his 
interview into the army emphasises his non-commitment to it as 
career. 

2. Elechi Amadi. Sunset in Biafra. London: Heinemann 1973, rpt. 
1975, .1. all references are to the 1975 edition. 

3. The emblem of Biafra is the rising sun, symbolic of the great hopes 
of the young secessionist republic. Since only half the sun appears, 
it could ironically be mistaken as a setting sun. 

4. Elechi Amadi . The Road to Ibadan. London: Heinemann 1977, is a 
later dramatic work based on incidents of the civil war. .111. 
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Ethics in Nigerian Culture 


Elechi An, ad, the philosopher, has not been fully appreciated as one by 
most critics until he pulled together some of his philosophical 
reflections and research in the above collection of essays published in 
1982 Amadi’s witty and light-hearted approach to issues reminds one 
of Montaigne, the seventeenth century famous French philosopher, 
who wrote myriads of essays on every imaginable topic: idleness, liars, 
friendship, books, cruelty, physiognomy and so forth. Elechi Amadi 
has concentrated in this book on some fundamental and controversial 
issues within the Nigerian culture and society, among them are issues 
that he has already explored in his novels and plays: religion, warfare, 
slavery, leadership, the concept of goodness and many others. 


As a flagbearer for Nigerian culture, Amadi demonstrates the wealth of 
his knowledge and his avid willingness to learn more about that culture 
through evident painstaking research. Although his base and point of 
reference are within Ikwerre culture, he certainly qualifies to speak on 
behalf of Nigeria: 


As a forty-six year old Nigerian who has lived all his life in Nigeria 
except for a few months abroad now and then. I was lucky to have 
spent five years in Yoruba country (Oyo and Ibadan), three among 
the Hausa (Zaria and Kaduna) and five with the Igbo (Enugu and 
Umuahia). For much of the rest of the time I have lived among my 
own tribe, the Ikwerre ... I have always had friends, colleagues and 
neighbours from all over the federation. 


Under normal circumstances, perhaps Ethics... ought to have been 
published before his other works, and thereby become the course book 
out of which issues are taken to be explored and tested in his fictional 
works. As it turns out, the book represents rather the gathering together 
of some of his philosophical ideas which have already been applied. 
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Our major interest (besides the details about origin and development of 
these ideas in society) is to see how effectively Amadi has applied 
them in his works, what aspects he has emphasized and what 
conclusions, if any, his readers may glean from their dramatization . 3 


Religion 

In the first and perhaps the most important essay, in terms of his 
vision, Amadi tries to prove that religion is mostly the result of man's 
attempt to grapple with the mysteries, the inexplicable, and the fears 
that surround his life. He examines in turn various religions as 
practised in Nigeria — Christianity, Islam, traditional religion, and he 
finds that they share many beliefs in common and are all based on 
what he sees as blind faith towards a God or gods with human 
attributes. They function as intermediary between God and man and as 
moral custodians. In both functions, Amadi upholds the superiority of 
traditional religion because the fear of vengeance from local gods acts 
as much better checks on people than a loving Christian God could 
ever be. 

The functional base of Amadi's trilogy is religion: gods, dibias, priest 
of shrines, sacrifices, divinations, invocations, oaths and punishment of 
gods. Other personal and communal rituals are part of the mysteries 
that form the backdrop of the three novels. Amadi makes a deliberate 
effort to dramatize the fact that the gods have an extremely strong hold 
on people. Thus, from the point of view of those concerned, the 
divination of Ihuoma's true nature and the mood of the jealous Sea- 
king are enough to strike such fear and terror in their hearts as to 
precipitate a chain of events. Despite the bravado of Ekwueme and his 
exuberant boast to engage the Sea-king in combat, he recognizes the 
grave dangers involved. There is no doubt that fear is the strongest 
weapon in traditional religion. It is fear that grips Emenike at the 
shrine and unsettles Madume psychologically and sets the stage for the 
spitting cobra. Later fear keeps Ekwueme, Ihuoma and all their sym- 
pathizers in morbid anxiety. The irony is that when all is done, even 
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the mysteries which religion is supposed to help explain, remain as 
closed and mystifying as ever. 

The Oath to Ogbunabali which Olumba undertakes in The Great 
Ponds, becomes a scourge for the innocent man. It unleashes a 
thousand and one unknown fears, and provokes far more questions 
than it ever pretends to answer. The Slave opens and ends with the 
shrine of Amadioha, and the entire novel is overshadowed by the 
mysterious consequences of an act of abomination committed by an 
unknown person who stole from the shrine of Ali. The gods seem to 
hold sway over the affairs, thoughts, action and destiny of man. 6 
Similarly in the traditional epic drama, Isiburu, the invisible power of 
Amadioha overshadows and permeates everything 

Such a society or community is depicted in Isiburu, where the hero 
owns several slaves, and is indeed permitted, as other prominent men 
in the society, to have a slave buried alive with his corpse. Mgbeke, 
Isiburu's female slave, very narrowly escapes being used for sacrifice. 
The unusual kindness of Isiburu to his slaves and especially the return 
of Mgbeke alive greatly endear him to the audience. 8 

Concepts 

Amadi is an idealist and his sense of fairness and justice is provoked 
by the increase of nepotism and inefficiency in administrative and 
other sectors of society. He rejects the justification of such corruptive 
acts on the grounds of extended family pressures. Amadi admits that 
"egalitarianism ... goes against the natural tendencies of the individual" 
(. 65) since personal ambition and even societal ideals would urge one 
to forge ahead of others by every means. 

Closely linked to the quest for fairness and equity, Amadi lays a great 
charge against his fellow men who discriminate against women as 
second class citizens. He also lays siege on the concept of Awuf, the 
pivot of societal corruption in Nigeria, which many a businessman has 
come to equate with ordinary cola. The leadership of the country 
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comes in for a scathing blame since corruption or ‘Awuf permeates 
every segment of society, and the leaders, both secular and spiritual, 
have not given any effective leadership based on exemplary lives. 
Amadi laments that the vacuum caused by the erosion of the fear of 
gods has not been filled by a parallel growth in moral conscience, 
hence the ethical and moral crisis in our land. 


Secret Societies 

Amadi's interest in the cults is in terms of their influence on morality. 
The Federal Government's ban on civil servants membership must 
have provoked the curiosity of the philosopher in Amadi, to examine 
the origins and objectives of major Nigerian cults like Ogboni, 
(Yoruba); Ekpe (South Eastern States), Sekiapu (Kalahari and 
Okirika), Okonko and Otummuo cults (Igbo) and less important ones 
in Northern Nigeria. With disciplined objectivity, Amadi recognizes 
their positive social advantages for the initiates. He maintains that cults 
would not encourage what would tarnish their image and further 
argues that the official ban placed on them would prove futile. He 
suggests, rather, that they be left alone as long as they do nothing 
overtly criminal. 

Strangely enough, Amadi does not make any issue of secret cults in 
any of his works. No protagonist is ostensibly a cult member, although 
one would assume that great warriors and wrestlers like Isiburu, 
Olumba and Wago most probably belong to secret cults. 


Murder, Theft and Adultery 

The reaction of communities to such anti-social acts as murder, theft 
and adultery are of great interest to Amadi as a lover of peace. He 
documents the variety of punishments among the various tribes rang- 
,n « from hanging, decapitation and enslavement to paying ot dowry or 
1 Ls equivalent He concludes that since these crimes are tml> P^ ° 
human condition and have always existed, they cannot nui 
uprooted, but should rather he controlled through greater enlignw - 
ment. 
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These types of crimes hardly feature in the works of Amadi. There is a 
hint of ritual murder in Isibum when the champion takes Mgbeke his 
slave on his quest, but Mgbeke returns intact. I heft from Ah s shrine, 
which is an abomination with grave consequences, features in The 
Slave and is suspected to be the cause of the unending misfortunes of 
the Echela family. Theft, on the other hand, is a regular feature of the 
^1 W ar In The Road to Ibadan, a thief makes away with the 
belongings of hungry refugees who are busy chasing a rat in the forest. 
Looting, stealing and ravaging of homes, farms and stores are shown 
as commonplace events in the civil war situation, where the very 
foundation of ethics and morality seem to have given way and the 
innocent are helpless. The first refugees in The Road to Ibadan coulc 
only exclaim: "Some people go thief sotay them die." (. 84) Of these 
three crimes, punishment for adultery is by far the lightest, sometimes 
just a fine of a goat or some money. Ironically, the Sea-king in The 
Concubine punishes Emenike and the aspiring husbands of Ihuoma as 
adulterers. Perhaps the reason for their death is that Ihuoma is a Sea- 
queen and her status therefore attracts an equally outstanding 
punishment. 


Warfare 

Warfare, like religion, is central to the works of Elechi Amadi 
Although a soldier, Amadi loves peace and seems obsessed by the idee 
of war. As a philosopher, he is fascinated by the ethics of warfare anc 
he tries to investigate man's motives for fighting and the sincerity 01 
integrity of such motives. Having reviewed endless historical 
occasions for war, Amadi concludes that fighting is actually a part ol 
the human condition, and the very people who fight and kill one 
another, eventually make up and drink the wine of peace. 

Amadi believes that wars, whether local, tribal or international are 
ultimately futile, Amadi argues that the survival of man for millions ot 
years before modern civilization proves that every culture is capable ot 
sustaining itself, and modem civilization despite its dazzling achieve- 
ment is indeed a mixed blessing in view of the many problems it has 
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carried along. Amadi warns that civilized nations may so deolete th 
world of energy sources until all people will end up again as savaL in 
the African tropics which he believes to be the womb of creation I e 
refuses to see progress in Hegelian terms, arguing rather that no nation 
can claim monopoly or first place in the race of life, nor can anv 
culture claim superiority over another. ’ y 

Based on his science fiction conjectures, Amadi demonstrates the 
futility and stupidity of man's greed and struggles, his expansionist 
ambitions, his aim of superiority and incurable desires to conquer and 
dominate. Since so little is left to be discovered and conquered and 
since the stars are beyond his reach, Amadi laments man's ignorance of 
his fragile and precarious existence in his small and lonely planet. 

Slavery 

As a lover of human freedom and a fighter for human justice, it is only 
natural that Amadi should reflect on the horrors of slavery, the scourge 
of Africa. He calls slavery "an assault on the morality and dignity of 
man" (. 42), but goes on to show that the basic instinct in man is to 
enslave his fellow man or to exploit him. Slavery, which is as old as 
man persists, and modem man, despite all his civilization still practises 
it. 

Amadi blames slavery on the enslaver as well as the enslaved, pointing 
out thereby that it is the duty of the enslaved to rise up and free 
themselves. Amadi, the master ironist discloses that successive 
civilizations and flourishing centres of art and culture were built on 
slave labour. This thin divide between good and bad, beauty and 
ugliness, civilization and savagery, is once again emphasized as a 
human condition. Amadi pronounces that no amount of progress 
however, justify the evil of slavery or forced labour. 

The devastations of The Great Ponds dramatizes the evil of slavery as 
We see prisoners of war change hands, get ransomed or get so across 
‘he waters as happened to Chisa, Oda and others. The novel reveals 
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that nothing but heartache and woes can result from experiences of 
war. 


The Slave dramatizes the decimation of Echela's family through slave 
raids, and explores further another dimension of slavery: the ritual 
slavery or Osu caste system, which leaves an indelible social stigma 
upon a man and his offspring. The attitude of Aliji to Olumati and his 
ultimately being forced to return to the shrine of Amadioha is a sad 
commentary on prejudices that are inherent in slavery-prone societies. 


Amadi's call for the mastering of harmonious living and for equal 
opportunity for all is exactly what he has demonstrated in book after 
book with no exception. Amadi's women, even in traditional setting, 
stand on their own feet and exude a free spirit. Except in the case of 
the highly provoked Ibekwe in Estrangement, there are no cases of 
wife-beating or undue cruelty to women in his works. On the contrary, 
women tend to be the centre or the life-wires and often the voices of 
conscience and reason in his works. Through Ihuoma in The Con- 
cubine, Amadi the philosopher wonders at the misfortune of beautiful 
people. Through Eze Okehi's wife in The Great Ponds, he asks the 
perennial question: "Why do men fight?" A question repeated by Wigo 
in The Road to Ibadan. Enaa is the cradle of culture and the symbol of 
African womanhood surrounded as she is by the beauty and artistry of 
the Mgbede. Alekiri forges the best of both worlds into elegant 
harmony retaining all the essential qualities of African womanhood, 
like politeness, hardwork, cheerfulness and dedication. 


Finally, the philosopher speaks like a teacher. He makes a plea for a 
reintroduction of moral and ethical instruction in schools, colleges and 
universities as a deterrent to the ever-rising crime waves which he 
attributes to the fast-diminishing tear of the gods, thanks to education, 
growth ol science and industrialization. He strongly believes that a 
compulsory course in metastronomy would help man understand his 
e p essness in t e planetary system and the common destiny of all 
mankmd He urges government to combat ‘Awuf through legitimate 
(■ ax re icfs for dependants. He supports institutions like social 
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clubs and kingship and chieftaincies as long as they help societies 
prosper and live in peace. He demands fair treatment for all citizens as 
the only logical means to eradicate prostitution, poverty and petty 
crimes. Above all, Amadi commends the wonderful cultural graces that 
are the heritage of Africa, such as hospitality and very hearty greetings. 

Ethics in Nigerian Culture is as much a probe into the social and moral 
body of Nigeria as it is an airing of Amadi's innermost convictions as a 
man, concerning equity and justice, the concept of "live and let's live,” 
and man's place on, and his true mission to planet, earth. In all these, 
Amadi's commitment to human freedom and justice stand clear. It is 
not less sincere for being quieter than the loud declarations made by 
his colleagues. 11 


End-notes 

1. Montaigne. The 17th century French Philosopher published volumes of 
essays through which his Humanism shone very bright. Amadi is by 
upbringing and career like a Renaissance man. 

2- Elechi Amadi. Ethics in Nigerian Culture. London: Heinemann, 1982. 
All subsequent references are from this edition. Introduction, . vi. 

3- Elechi Amadi has always claimed that he is a story-teller and whatever 
conclusions are to be drawn, must be done by his readers. See Elechi 
Amadi; Problems of Commitment in Literature (Lecture at the 
University of Calabar, 1 979). 

4- Amadi's personal religion and beliefs are clearly spelt out in Sunset in 
Biafra, The Concubine, . 297 . 

6 • Slave, p. 156. The destiny of Olumati seems irrevocably linked to 

the shrine of Amadioha. The stigma is permanent. 

Chinua Achebe. Things Fall Apart. London: Heinemann, 1958. The 
abominable death of Okonkwo is deeply lamented by his closest friend, 

Obierika. 

• hiburu's resurrection is a result of his popularity hence the passionate 
9 ^ lea by the entire community which Amadioha could not brush aside^ 

• Amadi acknowledges the legitimacy of Feminist agitation as echoed in 

Uc hi Emecheta's second novel, Second Class Citizen , (1973). 
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10 . 


Elechi Amadi's Science Fiction, "The Song of the Vanq U j shed , 
thoroughly belittles man. 

11. Wole Soyinka. In World Authors 1950-1970, ed. John Wakeman 

York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1 975), . 1 339. ' Nev 
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part V 


Reception 



14 

Critical Reception 

Xhe world that Elechi Amadi recreates in his works has slowly and 
steadily continued to fascinate many minds. The Concubine and The 
Great Ponds have attracted a lot of attention especially in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union where quite a few translations have been 
done. 


The same goes for dissertations and theses in Nigerian, African, 
American and European universities. In the University of Calabar, for 
example, there have been several final year projects on aspects of 
Amadi's works over the years. A Ph.D. dissertation on "Vision and 
style in the Fictional Works of Elechi Amadi" was completed and 
successfully defended in 1990 by Mr. Akpan Ikoiwak. University of 
Port Harcourt, the natural seat of Amadi's studies, hosted a symposium 
in 1989 on the occasion of Amadi's 55th birthday. Papers presented at 
that occasion are being edited for publication. 

Critics and writers alike have commented briefly or at length as the 
case may be, on Amadi's art. Almost all, with the exception o a ew 
earlier ones, have had positive things to say about him. 


Chinua Achebe acknowledges him as a junior colleague at Govern 
ment College Umuahia, a good reason in itself for his artis'ui succes^ 
According to Achebe, the excellent libraries of such w' 1 ***^ 
yielded golden fruits that include Elechi Amadi, A 
Soyinka, Clark, Okigbo and Ike. 1 

Eustace Palmer is one of the very earliest critics to discover Amadi. As 
African, his sympathetic reception may sound expe , 
glowing praise for Elechi Amadi's first work see ms to have^ 

P ac o for subsequent criticism by African an h limelight. 

Elmer's review of The Concubine in 1968 put Amadi m 
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He called it "the most accomplished first performance,” and a " Smal| 
masterpiece.” 2 

The renowned scholar, Emmanuel Obiechina has many encouraging 
thLs to say about various aspects of Amadi s works He praises the 
vision of domesticated ideal as captured in The Concubine, where "life 
lows at an even tenor” where nothing disturbs the smooth progress of 
Ufe •’ It is obvious from his tone, that Obiechina thinks highly 0 f 
Amadi as an artist. He merely disagrees with him over the 
interpretation of Agwu, a cultural rather than an artistic problem. 

Oladele Taiwo comments extensively on The Concubine and The 
Great Ponds in his book Culture and the Nigerian Novel. Like Palmer, 
he praises the vraisemblance of the gods, their integration into the 
organic whole, a fact which makes them authentic and convincing. He 
sees his thematic explorations as relevant because they are deeply 
human and universally valid.” 

The Rise of the Igbo Novel by Ernest Emenyonu compares Amadi to 
Achebe in the effective and happy use of irony as a favourite 
technique. Long before Niyi Osundare does, Emenyonu has hinted that 
The Concubine shows man as a joke in the hands of the gods. 

Amadi's war journal, Sunset in Biafra is an acclaimed popular reading 
because of the sprightliness of its style despite the morbidity of its 
theme. Oladiran in a paper titled "The Nigerian Crisis in the Nigerian 
Novel,” compares it with Soyinka's The Man Died and upholds its 
honesty and integrity as a record of protest of a conscientious objector 
subjected to unwarranted arrest, detention and agony, both physical 
and mental. 6 

In 1980, Niyi Osundare's article in African Literature Today, re-em- 
phasized what many critics have earlier remarked concerning The 
Concubine and The Great Ponds, and the role of the gods. He sees 
Amadi as probably the most traditional of all Nigerian novelists, in his 
evocation of a world dominated by inscrutable and implacable gods, 
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'iiister presences that delight in wanton destruction of men. He calls 
Ekwueme’s corpse a juicy lizard for sacrifice to the jealousy of the 

Sea*king 7 

Foreign Critics of Elechi Amadi 

Because Amadi's trilogy is thoroughly bathed in African culture, and 
because one knows from experience, the inherent problems that 
foreign critics have in grappling with works of alien culture, I have 
decided to examine a few of their remarks in sequence out of curiosity. 
My Ph.D dissertation on foreign reception of Amos Tutuola, Chinua 
Achebe and Wole Soyinka, has been an eye opener . 8 


Margaret Laurence in one of the earliest criticism, focuses on the 
similarities between the Amadian gods and those on Mount Olympus, 
in their arbitrary use of power to cut down a man's life when it is 
sweetest to him. The question of man and his fate preoccupies her 
rather than Amadi's art . 9 


Gerald Moore treads softly as he comments on Amadi's authentic 
village setting and his presentation of events "simply as they 
happened.” He touches sparingly the "priests and medicine men, 
commends their good faith but insists that they are fallible. He con- 
demns Amadi's use of dialogue, a quality that is most consistently 
praised by later critics of Amadi. Moore says that where Amadi s skill 
often deserts him is in the quality of his dialogue and in his tendency to 
explain features of traditional Igbo culture rather than exhibit them in 
action . 10 


Charles Larson's criticism follows more or less the same vein with 
lukewarmness as he refers to The Concubine as a group u s o s 
tied together." He showed very little enthusiasm for this novel that 
vibrates with village life. He comments negatively on Ih 
Protagonist whom he says does not interact with other c arac e 


an earl y review in The Spectator, Henry 
hls Publication of The Great Ponds n He refers to him as O' 
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writer indeed,” probably due to the surprise ending of that work. fou 
unguarded enthusiasm he calls lor it to be made compulsory readi ^ 
and no doubt a warning for "President Nixon and Uncle Flo’s succef 
sors, for President Nasser and Mrs. Golda Meir, for Generals Gowo r , 
and Ojukwu, for all glassy-eyed village headmen everywhere." I n h, ! 
opinion, Amadi's novel is a clever allegory illustrating the futility 0 f 
wars in general. 

Adrian Roscoe’s Mother is Gold has nothing but slight and a rather 
derogatory remark for Amadi, who is among many like Achebe. 
Soyinka, Nwapa, Munonye and others, a product of Ibadan. He dis- 
misses much of his and their efforts as futility in creating 
"anthropological fame for Africa," and condescendingly refers to them 
as budding writers awaiting recognition from foreign critics. In effect, 
he sees Amadi's first two novels as "unworthy of critical considera- 
tion ." 13 

Barry Ivker in an article titled "Elechi Amadi: An African Writer 
Between Two Worlds," examines the role of the African artist as that 
of celebrating his people's way of life, a functional and an aesthetic 
role. He compares Amadi and other African writers and concludes that 
Amadi is steeped in his childhood world while using the colonial tool 
of English language to explore that world, to the deliberate neglect ot 
the more aggressive modem world of African nationalism. 14 


Geoffrey Finch is warm and enthusiastic in his reception of Amadi-' 
village novels. He compares Amadi with Achebe in these words: "a 
patient and serious artist, every bit as much a craftsman in his own wa> 
as Achebe, with an equally mature view of his origins." 15 He is ver> 
delighted with Amadi's descriptive skill, which makes The Greo^ 
Ponds in his view, read like a "vivid eye-witness account.” Rodne> 
Nesbitt's Notes on Elechi Amadi's The Concubine is a fairly detail© 
student's handbook or guide to the reading of the novel. Besides a bri©* 
biography, there are chapter summaries and commentaries, .3S well a-' 
paragraphs focusing on various aspects of village life, style and them* 
His views on his style and language are the most relevant. He describes 
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, „miaee and style as simple, clear, precise and uncluttered In th. 
Sexf of simple traditional village milieu, Nesbitt judges Amadi's 
language to be the most ausp.c.ous, as powerful and vivid as it is lively 
and often amusing. 

OR Dathorne, a Guyanese, recognizes the spiritual dimensions of 
Amadi's works and his use of the dream for interpreting characters. He 
quarrels however with what he considers shallowness in charac- 
terization, since according to him, "the characters' depths are never 
plumbed." Darthome expresses surprise and perhaps admiration be- 
cause Amadi in his view, is one of the very rare African writers who 
probe the non-human world. He highly commends his "fine eye for 

detail .’’ 17 

David Cook's book on African Literature zeroes in on Amadi's success 
in recreating a village life that is at once coherent, dignified and 
fulfilling for a majority of the people. 

The first two novels have certainly enjoyed fair and favourable 
criticism from most critics. The last two novels are yet to receive 
reasonable attention. Amadi’s reputation as a novelist may have ironi- 
cally overshadowed his dramatic and non-fictiona wor s, con 
to his critical neglect. Judging from available criticisms in Engl 
there is no doubt that Amadi's works taken as a ^ • 0 f 

grossly under-appreciated. The artist himself is pain J 
this fact, judging from his comments at a very recen in 

"I am not complaining, but I sometimes feel I jn a more 

I am getting by way of attention." But he qui hing 0 f quality, 
Positive and cheerful tone "If you are producing to g conce ntrate 

you don't have to worry, it will surface one a J*^ or ^ s 0 f quality will 
and write and not mind what people are saying- ■ j m the only 

get attention in time. My works can hard y . who h a s tried to 
African writer I know (correct me if I ‘ g tradition in three 
Write completely within the context of 
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consecutive novels. It is a feat and it makes me happy that I have made 
that unique contribution." 
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part VI 


New Additions 


15 

ffte Woman of Calabar : A Play 


Introduction 

the emergence of The Woman of Calabar in 2002, after so many years 
0 f creative silence is yet another affirmation of Amadi’s “semper 
idem” attitude to life and his philosophy of art for art’s sake. His stand 
has not changed over time and through all the motley experiences in 
life. Amadi at 70 needed to share a good laugh, one that sparkled and 
bubbled with youthful passion, romance, ironies, tensions, surprises, 
plotting, suspense, and deep satisfaction. What a reverse from people 
being the victims of a jealous god in The Concubine , to the hearty 
laughter of a wedding party. 


Amadi warns the reader that the play is partly fiction and partly real. 
The parallels are glaring. Elechi Amadi was posted as a surveyor’s 
assistant to Calabar, after a year in training at Oyo School of survey. 
Since Literature is “a slice of life,” Amadi’s tongue-in-the-cheek 
declaration that the play “is pure fiction,” merely reinforces the 
reader’s alertness to such parallels. He describes himself as a busy 
bachelor with no eye for women, and yet he is well acquainted with 
weekend rituals over Edikang ikong soup and things that follow such 
banquets of two. 


In an interview in May 2013, Elechi Amadi narrated to me a 
background true story that added more flavor to the play. According to 
him, there was in reality an Ohafia bachelor in Calabar, w o a 
excellent Calabar mistress. He fully intended to marry her and thus 
duly informed his parents. Their response was imme la e 
They dispatched a no-nonsense party of three e y me ^ 

Their mission was to force him back to the vi age, a back 
Calabar lady enough threats to cause her to fee without looking bacK. 
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Drama, in Amadi’s view and well demonstrated in all his plays, j s 
essentially meant to transport the reader or audience to a high level of 
relaxation and pleasure. The artist or writer traps the audience within 
his world, with “a gymnastic of words and actions, music and dance, 
all calculated to help them relax and laugh. Where there is tension, the 
artist creates a catharsis, a feeling of great relief. He is not supposed to 
be a meddler with man’s willful nature, nor is he gunning at societal 
transformation. Like Enaa the protagonist of The Slave , Amadi the 
story-teller seems out for a final triumphant dance with the maiden 
masquerades of Calabar. He tells his light-hearted story in Drama and 
leaves it at that. Invariably however, a good story is like a stone thrown 
into a quiet pond. Its ripples spread and spreads impacting and 
impacting endlessly the reader’s mind, which is the seat for changes 
and reactions, without force. 

Principal characters 

Eme Akrika: A 24 year old Ikwerre man, a surveyor recently posted 
to Calabar. His parents live in a village near Port Harcourt. Eme is an 
only son like Amadi and naturally the life wire of his very conservative 
and anxiety-ridden mother. Eme is enjoying his freedom in Calabar. 
He care-freely enters into a relationship with a beautiful and equally 
care-free girl named Adia. The stage is set for a “storm inside a 
teacup” that must end in laughter. 

Mrs Debora Akirika: The mother of Eme. She had attended the 
famous Elelewon Girls’ School, where she had a very close friend 
from Calabar. Nevertheless, a bad incident with a Calabar girl that led 
to the death of her only brother, Wodike has left an indelible bitterness 
in her heart against all Calabar women. This tragedy merely reinforces 
the popular deep prejudice and belief that Calabar women are mostly 
beautiful witches, who use their love skills, charms and potions to trap 
their lovers. 

Adla: Beautiful and delightful mistress of Eme, she stubbornly decides 
to move in with him despite all warnings from her parents, who are 
custodians of tradition, culture and societal moral code. Adia 
passionately in love and expresses it without inhibitions or limitations. 
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love and services flow naturally unto anyone related to Eme. She 
•determined to love Eme and persists to the end despite all odds, 
▲kirika: The quiet easy going father of Eme and a gentle caring 
husband to Deborah. He has an understanding and patient attitude 
towards life in general. He empathizes with his son Eme, accords him 
his right of space and believes that time will settle everything. 

Gloria: Erne’s sister, who sides with her mother against Adia, and 
plots with her to eject her from Erne’s house. The plot’s ultimate 
failure hastens the play to its dramatic end. 

Acho : He is Akirika’s cousin and sympathetic to Erne’s cause. Moved 
by Adia’s charm and loving services, he plays a strong role in deflating 
the bubbles of prejudices and antagonisms against Calabar women. He 
is ironically a large-hearted spokesman for his narrow-minded aunt. He 
reflects his uncle’s accommodationist philosophy of live-and-let’s live. 
He is a veritable ambassador of peace and reconciliation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ekpenyong: Parents of Adia, believers in tradition and 
moral decorum, yet seemingly helpless to administer sanctions against 
their love-emboldened, stubborn and rebellious daughter. They 
recognize their limitations because their focus is to avoid scandal and 
to marry Adia off successfully. 


The Plot 

The Woman of Calabar is a play based partially on life experiences of 
Elechi Amadi in Calabar in the 50s. The narrative centers around 
Eme, a 24 year old new surveyor in town. Calabar then was famous or 
notorious as haven for “beautiful bewitching ladies, who truly now 
how to service and retain their lovers, especially those from out of 
town. Eme willingly and joyfully enters into such a re ations ip wi 
young and beautiful Adia, who he meets through her elder sister in Iko 

Aflsa, a suburb of Calabar. 


^ very busy Eme has no qualms or problems, evidently 
towards eventual marriage with Adia. For the present however, j he is 

COntent to enjoy passionate love in “starry-eyed won er outside 

responsibilities. The young lovers decide to give deaf ea 
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opinions and warnings from Adia s distraught parents and her elder 
sister. Erne’s own tactic seems to be that of playing a game of sil enc€ 
with his parents knowing very well the anxiety-prone nature of hi s 
mother. No doubt, the euphoria of youthful freedom and lack of 
negative experiences have kept the bubbles of their love life f rom 
bursting. There is a sensitive tacit agreement with his father to let 
things be. 

At the end of the spectrum, Erne’s mother is dying of high tension 
anxiety over her only son’s months of silence alone, in a city that is 
fraught with dangers of sexual pervasion, potent charms and 
witchcraft. She is literally exploding from exaggerated fears of a 
possible repeat disaster as was the case of her only brother Wodike, 
who died, she believes from the manipulations of his Calabar mistress. 
She is fired into action, totally determined to win this battle against all 
odds. She sends Acho to Calabar, armed with charms and instructions. 
His failure greatly disappoints and infuriates her. Her second plot to 
scatter the lovers with the willing cooperation of her daughter Gloria, 
nearly succeeds. Finally, she must go herself, accompanied by her 
reluctant and skeptical husband. Her frontal confrontation with Adia 
fails to dislodge a shaken but determined lover that fights with 
everything in her to hang to her Eme. 

Analysis 

Adia is an unusual heroine who seems to escape the tragedy and 
punishment of many young lovers in the classics, Western and African 
literatures. Unlike Juliet in Romeo and Julietor Ogwoma In Wedlock of 
the Gods , Adia’s desire for passion is fully met and even rewarded 
with marriage, despite the challenges of prejudices and bitter 
experiences. 

Throughout the play, Adia holds on to her “innocent” and “naive” 
attitude to love, oblivious of public opinion and consequences. To her 
parents, she is stubborn and rebellious. To Erne’s mother she is simply 
a slut without shame or parental upbringing. Others like Erne’s father 
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afld Acho see her love for Erne as a harmless affair that will soon wear 
7 without the security of real marnage. Adia, like any tyn, ca 
ndem feminist, finds strength in rejecting her parents’ conserve 
«old school” warnings. Although shaken by the rage of Erne's 
" other, her love for Eme is all that matters to her. Despite the verbal 
ana* of his mother and the disapproval of her parents, their 
relationship gets stronger. It is a passionate duet by two strong-willed 
individuals on a mission, to prove that many waters cannot quench 

love. 


Although the protagonist and his father are presented as soft and 
gentlemanly, they are not a caricature of males dominated by their 
women. The play invites empathy for both of them as men who have 
inner security and determination to succeed and are able to hold things 
in balance. In Erne’s mother, Amadi creates a stereotype portrait of 
female protective authority. That there will be conflict between her and 
peace loving Eme and Adia is inevitable. Underlying her vehemence 
and agitation is her adamant conviction that the life of her only son is 
in grave danger; a parallel scenario with her only brother. She is 
therefore a passionate crusader for Eme, convinced that Calabar 
women must be stopped from carrying out their evil designs on their 
love victims. 


The symbolic importance of Mrs. Akirika’s intended rescue mission is 
toe fact that the raging battle is among women only. This is an 
important aspect of Ibo culture, where the question is not about love 
hut about the vessel carrying it. If Adia had been an Ibo girl, that a one 
w °uld have covered every other fault or lacuna as George Nnam 1 we 
observes in his study on the village novel. Mrs Akrika serves as a 
^flection of Ibo values and culture, as mother of one son only wher 
are expected, agitated over the threat of unaccep a 
cultur *l marnage. 

teeter portrait of Adia is Elechi Amadi at f ^^i^ocundipe and 
q acc ^ alions by radical femini^s O'ke ^ ^ up 

Qpara) of his patriarchal pose in the t gy 
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the male characters in this play as men who are proactively seelci nR 
change within the prevailing patriarchal system that inevitably 
“victimizes” women in general. They are all supporters of Adia in her 
effective determination to be the master ol her fate and the interpreter 
of her love experience as a modem woman. Adia herself, young, 
tender and vulnerable notwithstanding, is given strong wings to fly and 
defend herself. 

The wisdom behind Adia’s stubborn refusal to abandon her place of 
watch in Erne’s house is indeed applauded by Eme s father: “in 
refusing to leave she is doing what any sensible woman would do. In 
fact I admire her for that” (57), such a statement, by implication speaks 
more eloquently than violent protest. Limitations on human rights can 
be created by wrong attitudes and assumptions. In rejecting suen 
suffocating attitude of Mrs Akrika, Adia reorders the meaning of her 
life and experience. By it, she asserts her femaleness, demonstrates 
faith in Love, and celebrates courage, strength, joy and sell- 
confidence. The threats of Mrs. Akirika may shake and sadden her 
momentarily, but she is definitely not defeated. She is an example, in 
the African dictum that the “quiet and patient dog will eat the fat bone 
at last.” In the last scene, when the excited Mrs. Akirika asks Adia it 
she would be her daughter-in-law, her gentle answer “yes mama” is a 
response of triumph and elation. 

Feminist critics have been quick to search Amadi’s works for anti- 
feminist chauvinism. Such accusations are expected but may laj> 
proof in The Woman of Calabar. Eme as a young gentleman, cannot j 
accused of sexual harassment. On the contrary, it is Adia that is see^ 
chasing her man with a passion and stubbornness, rather unrealistic _ ■ 
a semi-rural setting of Ikot Ansa, yet a subtle confirmation that t ^ 
Calabar, afterall, where the young learn fast from skillful ment0 ^ f 
the art of love. Amadi is a skillful artist who displays in The ** 

Calabar myriads of artistic strategics through characterization, t *• 
ironies, contrasts, parallels, llash-backs and appropriate loca in ' ^ 
blended with simple but poetic language. Amadi ac ' C ' ht)aC ks 
uncommon tour-de-force in literary techniques ot ironies, aS 
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lender and vulnerable notwithstanding, is given strong wings to fly and 
defend herself. 

The wisdom behind Adia’s stubborn refusal to abandon her place of 
wa ^ n Erne’s house is indeed applauded by Erne’s father, “in 
refusing to leave she is doing what any sensible woman would do. n 
fact 1 admire her for that” (57), such a statement, by implication speaks 
more eloquently than violent protest. Limitations on human rights can 
be created by wrong attitudes and assumptions. In rejecting such 
suffocating attitude of Mrs Akrika, Adia reorders the meaning of her 
life and experience. By it, she asserts her femaleness, demonstrates 
faith in Love, and celebrates courage, strength, joy and se - 
confidence. The threats of Mrs. Akirika may shake and sadden her 
momentarily, but she is definitely not defeated. She is an 
the African dictum that the “quiet and patient dog will eat the fat bone 
at last.” In the last scene, when the excited Mrs. Akirika asks Ad 
she would be her daughter-in-law, her gentle answer “yes mama 1 
response of triumph and elation. 

Feminist critics have been quick to search Amadi’s works for anti- 
feminist chauvinism. Such accusations are expected but may la 
proof in The Woman of Calabar. Erne an a young gentleman cannot 
accused of sexual harassment. On the contrary, it is Adtaftat ^ # 
chasing her man with a passion and stubbornness rather tmreaUs 
a semi-rural setting of Ikot Ansa, yet a subtle confirmation that m ^ 
Calabar, afterall, where the young learn fast from skillfol me 
the art of love. Amadi is a skillful artist who displays m The ,Wc* 
Calabar myriads of artistic strategies through characteriza i ’ er y 
ironies, contrasts, parallels, flash-backs and appropriate local ^ ^ 
blended with simple but poetic language. Amadi flaS hba cks 
uncommon tour-de-force in literary techniques ot ironies, 
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and parallels as he explores relationships and strikes cords with 
culture, morality and African ph,losoph lca l discourse There k 
powerful parallel between their exciting lovers’ pass.on and the st one 
relationship between their mothers “Sparks and Bubbles.” His overall 
mission is a genuine and gentle quest for values, within the obvious 
restrictive limitations ot changes in tradition that can never match the 
longstndes ot modernism or feminism. In this regard, Tonia Umoren’s 
study of Amadi’s novels sends alert against this artist as a man using 
available chauvinistic powers in depicting his women: 

Persistent impression given of woman betrays Amadi. Amadi is thus 
committed to the fact that a woman has some beauty as mother and 
wife but loses any trait ot beauty when out of the protective wing of 
her husband. . . she becomes a prostitute (Umoren, 1 54) 

In The Woman of Calabar the protagonist though unmarried but lives 
with her man is, however not stereotyped. She is a beautiful “mistress” 
whose love for Erne does not smack of prostitution, even though she 
lives in rebellion of the traditional decorum expected of her. Her 
serious pursuit is for a good husband-to-be. Umoren complains that 
Amadi’s “complacency leaves his works a far cry for salvation for 
women” (155). One can almost hear Amadi retort that his job as an 
artist is not to set women free, but to reflect realism while entertaining 
and relaxing his readers. Of course no feminist is expected to agree 
w ith him as is the case with Achebe’s village novels. 

On another level, Amadi’s strategy to generate pride in African 
Personhood is to ignore the presence of foreigners or foreign elements 
m and around the African village setting. This is his tacit way of 
claiming self-sufficiency and equality of values for African religion, 
culture and tradition. Even the educational backdrop of the two 
pothers is only highlighted for dramatic effect. All the characters in 
tois play are basically educated to some level, yet the focus seems to 
on a life-giving energy generated from Adia and Erne’s love 
cushioned in an unspoiled world of “naivete and quasi innocence.” 
r °nicall y in Calabar of dubious fame, Adia’s inner stamina and 
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resilience, in contrast to her tender age, offer an antidote to the hatred 
and bitterness of Mrs Akirika’s world. It is also a strong reflection on 
Amadi’s philosophy and belief in man s developmental abilities for 
change without foreign or external forces. 


The simplicity, courage, gentility and down-to-earth wisdom invested 
in Amadi’s characters in Woman ot Calabar and indeed in all his other 
dramatic works in general, reflect his own gentlemanly disposition, 
flexibility and integrity, and the live-and let’s-live values of African 
tradition which contradicts and parallels his realistic belief that life is a 
struggle. Amadi’s characters in the novels are set up to struggle with 
elements, gods, inexplicable hardships with little to show in the end. In 
the plays things are truly different. 

The parallels and sharp contrasts between Mrs Akirika and Mr 
Ekpenyong, between the anxiety-ridden restlessness of one and the 
gentle disposition of the other, is a critical comment on another 
stereotypical assumption of the character traits ot Ibos and Efiks, t e 
boisterousness of the one and the easy fun-loving ways of the other. 


It is indeed ironic that lessons abound from every angle in this play, 
while Amadi continues to claim total distancing from any manner ot 
didactism or committed literature, The Woman of Calabar has joined 
the other plays of Elechi Amadi on stage to provide night tune 
entertainment and relaxation in many Nigerian ernes W 
commitment to his vision has gone on since after the war. The Worn 
of Calabar is the first to have been adapted and produced for 1 v ) 
Victoria Ajayi’s kaymuozo productions. It is being aired on Lagos 
stations and RSTV Port Harcourt. This play is very blunt, yet ^ 
spoken” like its author. So much truth is spoken in the m a ^ 
laughter, says the adage. As an ambassador for peace, Amadi i tn ^ 
debunk certain beliefs about Efik women and the use ot charm 
men. In his own words “it is far from that.” 


Realistic Stereotyping is a black thread that winds 
play. Just as Calabar girls are rumoured to be beautiful and 
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h, people of Calabar equally hold on to their h,-li r.u 
powertbl jujus (178). Even the Edikang Ikong weekend" VMy 
stereotype just hke the legendary cooking skdls "? gfik 

Eldred Green’s paper on Amadi’s stereotypes (191) include, , 
son issue ot Eme and his late uncle who died at the hands of a Cahbar 
stress. However a dramatic reversal of events takes place at the 
recognition point ot the two mothers. The unravelling of drama drives 
the play to its logical conclusion and discards the cloaks of dark 
ignorance by the powerful light of knowledge and understanding 
which bring peace, joy and mutual appreciation of one another’s values 
and potentials. 


Pleasure Versus Committed Literature 

Set side by side with Is i burn, The Road to Ibadan, Pepper soup and 
The Dancer of Johannesburg, The Woman of Calabar could be 
accused of lacking in seriousness. The issue has remained that of 
committed literature versus Amadi’s insistence that his plays (with 
music and dance) are indeed art for its own sake and for the pleasure 
and relaxation tonic they carry. The setting is Calabar, “the canaan 
city” acronym, for (Come and Live and Be at Rest). It is a famous (and 
some) a notorious city of love and good time in Nigeria. In 
addition, it has become a veritable tourist city with a yearly December 
city-wide carnival of parades, dance, music, cultural shows and the 
On full display are Calabar’s gorgeous and irresistible women, 
w uh legendary skills for cooking and for gracious hospitality. 


Dialogue: 

“me critics see in this play a focus on cheap love, reminding us 
Ekwensi's Jagua Nana, others see the play as a wonderfu 
S* 1 * 0 " of vj ta iit y , of youthful love, honest and uninhibited 
and the untrammcled beauty of genuine fnendsh,,v The 
°f the ages between tradition and modernity, be w 
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, r orp all skillfully interwoven and beautifully 

^ftefinto an Xc%estry, through simple dialogue. Here is a 

sample: 

Do you know my problem? 

^1 can" Ue h aXy 8 you“e C no« living with a woman 

And 1 can’t say I support you staying with a mistress. 

No, but you can say I have marr.ed the girl 
God forbid! That would be murder 

Of yom mother of course (The two men stare at each other 
Station) well, uncle tel, them anyth, ng you want when you 

(pluses) she will expect a direct message from you 

Just give her my letter 

Did you mention this matter in the letter. 

Sn 1 tel. her that you are considering sending the girl away even 

(standing angrily and shouting) No! No. No. 

Alright let's leave this matter for now. 

Perhaps later we can. matte r again. 

(mtemiptmg) Unclclsna can my mamage excep 

i - « - ”* 

that I will not. . . 


Acho: 

Eme: 

Acho: 

Eme: 

Acho: 

Eme: 

Acho: 

Eme: 

Acho: 

Eme: 

Acho: 

Eme. 

Acho: 

Eme: 

Acho: 

Eme: 

Acho 

Eme: 


Surprise Ending e 

The usual Amadi surprise ending, so well crafted this 
a nd The Great Ponds , is here given an even more brilliant tw, ^ 
fabulous last scene around Adia’s birthday ce e ra ' ^ dreams . A" 
unity and contrast in desire, in expectations, in h P a ne»> 

these culminate in the incredible breakthrough that transt 
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down into a high level celebration. There is a reconciliation of 
S tened values and elements of valid tradition. The inner essence of 
** i s to provide a deserving break from life’s heavy struggles and 
lhe Pessimism Q f tragic novels to the optimism that promotes 
friendship and harmony. 

- trary to Amadi ’ s denial of using his works to teach, the play speaks 
-" s and peoples, contributing quietly to societal community and 
inter-ethnic solidarity. Through the quiet but bold resistance of Adia 
Erne’s mother’s push, through the lover’s insistence on their right of 
choice Amadi is counterbalancing new and old traditions, yet allowing 
“the kids” to have their way regardless, by interpretation, even their 
naive love has value as it stands up against cultural prejudice, gossip, 
and mutual denigration of ethnic groups, 

Nigeria as has been observed by several cntics (Maduka Onuekwusi, 
Osofisan, Palmer). Amadi has been praised or is ’“f t ^ raveling anc j 

cutting edge surprises as well as his razor rp remarkable 
resolutions. Some of his greatest literary skills lie in h 
blend of realism and down-to-earth, level-headed w.sdom and 

mind. 


Conflict and Tension dramatic conflicts 

The Woman of Calabar is upheld by a s ^‘ es a conflict between 
which assume significance within contex. ™ ^ ^ Ws mothe r, 

Adia and her elder sister, Adia and her p ’ Mrs> Akrika and 
Gloria and Eme and of course between t e ts in Soyinka's 

Mrs. Ekpenyong. Compared to the rama 1C conflicts in Woman 
Death and King’s Horseman or even l sl * ltu ' • There ar e neither 
°f Malabar may appear insignificant an 0 cnt j re communities. 
titan ic battles nor consequences involving are n0 less 

However, the resolution and relief at the end of the P 
Powerful though on the comic side: 

9 

Mrs. Akrika: you were Norah Essien, not so. ? 

Mrs. Ekpenyong: And were you not Deborah 

Mrs. Akrika: (loudly) Sparkles! 
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Mrs. Ekpenyong: Bubbles! (The two women embrace 
They pull apart, stare at each other and embrace again) 

Mrs. Akrika: Sparkles! 

Mrs. Ekpenyong: Bubbles! 

The resolution gives birth to a celebration as intense as M 
Akirika’s earlier tension. Knowing the end from the beginning th 
author involuntarily explores the futility of anxiety through a bl a 
of ironies, suspense, metaphors and a tapestry of dialogues. 


passionately). 


Balance and Flow 

Balance is provided in the play through mature and reasonable 
characters like Mr. Akirika, Mr. Ekpenyong and Acho. There is a 
sensitive and delicate balance between tradition and modernity. Mrs 
Akirika’s cries of woe are balanced by Adia’s love for life. Her natural 
goodness is counter-balanced by the intensity of human prejudice, 
while the discipline of traditional life and morality are counterbalanced 

by humor which blossoms into the belly laughter of “Sparkles and 
Bubbles.” 


The best of the counter balances is the sweet and gracious “innocent” 
Adia, so very different from the stereotype of Calabar women who are 
supposed to be armed with love potions, charms and witchcraft. 
Prejudice versus reality brings to light wrong assumptions that often 
lead to tragedies in life. On the contrary, tolerance, goodwill, 
forgiveness, fairness and persistence are virtues that promote unity, 
cooperation and the integration of values on local, state and national 
levels. 


Conclusion 

Unlike in Isiburu and Amadi’s Trilogy, the gods do not seem to play 
much part in the daily affairs of city dwellers. Amadi’s view of theater 
as a place of laughter and relaxation is amply demonstrated in this 
play. The same serious topics of tragic and universal relevance like 
love, marriage, friendship, fear, courage and prejudice are all 
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artistically manipulated and engineered by Amadi to make his 
audience laugh and relax. 
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16 

Speaking and Singing (Papers and Poems) 


Part One (Papers) 


Introduction 

Here, under ten different headings are the collection of Amadi’s 
reflections, comments and profound statements. As one of Africa s 
earliest serious writers, he claims his niche to make clear the 
background and foundation on which his works are built. As a critic 
and philosopher, Amadi has very strong views on a variety of issues 
which his generation had to deal with as pioneers on the African 
belated literary scene; issues that link the writer to language, re lgion, 
politics, commitment and foundations of African literature. It is 
obvious that Amadi “the dancer” and “masquerade” of African culture 
and tradition knows his rights and makes full use of his academic 
freedom to state his sometimes controversial opinions without tear o 
favour and even to freely comment on some of his contemporaries ana 

their works. 


What 1 have done with these speeches and papers is to essentially 
provide summaries of Amadi’s statements without imposing my 
personal convictions on them, nor taking issues with him BW 
reader I believe, can come to their own conclusions about biecr 
Amadi and h.s philosophy as demonstrated in his novels, plays. 
and even Science Fiction, through characterization and other Iiterao 
devices he employs to turn mere historical or social facts into literawr 
that “lives, moves and has its being.” Amadi is a well read wn 
whose work makes boast of Africa culture, whose writings and sty 
unravel the intricacies of events and his prophetic vision for Am 
showcase the social and moral viability and proactive treatmen 

such ideas. 
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There appears to be a slight variation between the entries at the Table 
of Contents page and the body of the book. For example, the sixth item 
titled “French Studies,” and the entire page 52 should be ignored and 
substituted with “The Novel in Nigeria,” constituting entries 6 and 7 
with the sub-theme titles as: 

a) Cultural Conflict 

b) Political and Social Issues 

c) Religious themes 

d) Humuor 

e) Negritude. 


1. Background of Nigerian Literature 

Amadi is one of the few African writers whose tap roots go very deep 
into the underground rivers of Nigerian culture, traditional religion, 
African philosophy and native wisdom which make up the richness 
and reality of African literary foundation. Like Archimedes, his 
famous Greek co-mathematician, Amadi can well declare: “Give me a 
place to stand on and I will move the world.” His cultural foundation 
has upheld him as a literary artist and a seer for African religion an 
philosophy, throughout his long years of literary creativity and 

occasional criticism. 


In this paper Amadi expresses great pride in Nigeria’ s ri< ? CU '^ 
comprising of assorted religions, multifacete n ^ 

imaginable celebration, accompanied by music f ’ f ’ ortoise that 
masquerades; including myths and folk tales a 0U J’ ’ fantasies of 

flies, squirrel that visits other planets and a m.llion fantaste 
unrestricted imagination! 

A special aspect of his great love for African political 

'nterrogation of what he sees as foreigi n ^colonization that result 
Power, economic subjugation and inte deliberately denies the 

ln se lf- denigration, and inferiority comp ex. 
colonial presence in his village novels. 
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He berates the typical Nigerian ideologist who is crazy about Marxism 
with its violence and revolutionary tendencies but fails to appreciate 
the far more efficacious African socialism through the extended family 
system, indigenous agriculture and traditional medicine, all of which 
can be appreciated, researched and improved upon as basis for national 
development. 

Amadi is not quick to criticize the massive corruption that plague 
developing nations all over the world. He sees as unrealistic the 
expectation of social stability and maturity after few decades of 
independence, which has taken the West a thousand years to achieve. 
He warns against hastily written urban novels that exploit greedily the 
violence, confusion and frustration of a society in a haste to arrive. He 
advises the younger generation of writers thus: “do not write for 
critics, write the way you feel, and feel deeply before you write” (ii, 
S&S). He sees around the Nigerian writer “an inexhaustible mine of 
materials” for great literature. 

2. Religion and Culture in Africa 

In this essay, Amadi laments the display of ignorance on the side of the 
Nigerian public and even critics who condemned Festac as the display 
of “barbarism, heathenism, nudity and worse.” He is shocked by their 
myopic view of culture as dance only, forgetting literature, painting, 
and sculpture as integral parts of culture. He admonishes critics who 
see “too much culture” in African novels set in traditional villages to 
check out examples of Western culture-based Western novels. He 
urges Nigerian critics to quit being timid and apologetic and to gain 
confidence to challenge faulty opinions by foreign critics who do not 
know better. Amadi uses the natural story-telling technique of African 
orality to argue against a Western culture-based theory that “a novelist 
should not tell.” 

He rejects the claim that the novel is purely a Western innovation by 
insisting that Africans have always told stories their own way. He 
lashes out against, colonial criticism and especially the myopi c 
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interpretation ot African religion as brutal and barbaric. Amadi rejects 
the argument that monotheism is superior to polytheism, laments the 
, ies told about African religion which is inextricably interwoven with 
African values, charging that no African can reform his society by 
avoiding his own culture. 


3 t Problems of Commitment in Literature 

Amadi describes a committed writer as one “who consciously uses his 
writing instrument for furthering the cause he believes in” (22). His 
examples of committed writings include George Orwells’ 1984; Ayi 
Kwei Armah’s The Beautiful Ones Are Not Yet Born; Alan Paton’s 
Cry, the Beloved Country >; Ralph Ellison’s The Invisible Man; 
Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisuich; Omotosho’s The 
Combat; Rene Maran’s Batouala and Chinua Achebe’s A Man of the 
People. 


He demonstrates the spirit of committed literature with quotes from 
leading African writers like Leopold Senghor, Chinua Achebe, Ngugi 
wa Thiong’o and Arthur Maimane, a South African author and 
journalist. Senghor’s famous statement that arts for art’s sake does not 

exist in Africa sums it all up. 


Amadi makes it clear that he is not questioning ^ validity of 
commitment, but maintains the strong opinion following 

commitment is not salutary for creative literature, gi 

strong reasons: 

(a) That the committed writer loses much °^“ t,vlty and h ' S 
partisanship stand cannot therefore e ru ■ 

(b) That Creative art demands focus an is dependent on 

( c ) That the success of literature of com j monlC nts that 

the current socio-political situation or historic 

become less relevant with time. 
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Boldly and consistently, Amadi warns against the dangers of making 
“aesthetics and utilitarianism”... bed fellows despite the remarkable 
poignancy a writer may achieve in marrying the two. Given the fact 
that many critics normally search for commitment in every African 
novel, Amadi suggests the creation of a distinct genre for literature of 
commitment with its own critical criteria. 

In conclusion, Amadi emphasizes that serious creative writers should 
leave propaganda to journalists, otherwise such exercise would be 
compared to “sweeping the street with brooms of gold (32).” Amadi’s 
stand has earned him both enemies and much negative criticism, but 
like the old soldier that he is, he would rather die at his post. Till date, 
his views remain the same. 

4. Literary Criticism and Culture 

(Speech Delivered on the Occasion of the Launching of The Slave , Jan. 
1979) 

Elechi Amadi declares The Slave, the third part of a Trilogy along with 
The Concubine and The Great Ponds , as works set fully within 
Nigerian culture, they pose serious problems for any foreign critic to 
appreciate or do any in-depth critical analysis. He laments the dearth of 
originality and boldness among African critics, insisting that they must 
strive to be competent authorities because the responsibility for 
culture-based criticism can never be shifted to any others but to 
African critics. Amadi reiterates yet again, that he is simply a story 
teller, without messages for anybody, because writers are rather “hall 
crazed” with the turmoil in their own thoughts. He ends the speech by 
focusing on what he sees as the artist’s contribution: creating dreams, 
providing aesthetic relaxation, and opportunities for people to laugh or 
weep as they contemplate human conditions, lie agrees that there are 
always lessons to learn from every human situation; however mere 
focus on messages, he insists, would inflict wounds on a serious 
writer’s creativity. 
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.... challenging conclusion is (hat “(he beautiful ones” • 
Abased criticism in Afr, can literature are not ye, bom “ 
clll f A ,ncan cnt.cs are matured from an educat.onal systcm that J 
C African culture seriously, unttl then, even the best on ground may 
,8 f h c good enough to do justice to works set in Afnean cultural 

n°' 

-.rironment. 


adi, refuses any association with “commitment” or activism and 
7 ”^ that his plays are his avenue for relaxation and healthy laughs. 
njlcer °f Johannesburg , the closest to politics, has a Nigerian 
diplomat full in love with a nightclub dancer who is indeed a South 
African spy at the height of Apartheid. Even that is still essentially 
comedy. The various productions of Amadi’s plays in Ghana and 
Nigeria have been rated very successful by reviewers. The latest 
production of Peppersoup was a Command Performance at the 27 th 
Convocation of the University of Calabar, on February 22, 2014.Thus 
far his plays seem to meet the target of Amadi’s vision for them - 
relaxation. 


5. Demands on the African Writer 

Amadi rightly observes that as a “late comer” on the world literary 
scene, the African writer is bound to face many challenges. Among 
these are the concern about his standards matching existing world 
masterpieces, and expectations that what took Europe centuries to 
achieve would emerge within a matter of decades from Africa. 
Notwithstanding, Amadi is of the opinion that only serious African 
critics ready for serious research can save the day through authentic 
culture-oriented appreciation of African works. 


The speaker’s confidence in African writers like himself P roduc ‘^ 
pieces, stems from the fact that he sees new themes 
j^ylines as unlimited, as dynamic nature itself. avl ”j> wh j ch 

es se rious issues with the limitations and boxing-m sv w ho 

^oponents of utilitarian or committed literature ^ 

CXpecl African writers to be fully engaged m the HgM t 
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colonialism, apartheid, political corruption and mal-administrati 0n 
Leopold Senghor, Ngugi wa Thiong’o and Chmua Achebe are cited as 
major proponents of this theory. For declaring in essence that “art f or 
art's sake" does not exist. He takes issue with them; Ngugi who forbids 
African writers to stand aloof to view society. But should rather “seek 
out the sources, the causes and the trends” of her problems. Achebe 
who believes that any African writer ought to be a teacher as a matter 
of fact, because he is a living antenna to show society the way forward, 
after the recognition of past realities. 

With dynamic courage, Amadi chooses to stand out from his literary 
“titanic” colleagues. His conviction, which has not changed over the 
years, is that commitment adversely affects the quality of creative 
writing. These adversities include loss of objectivity and the danger of 
a work becoming dated when issues that were once hot become cold, 
or the problems get solve; and also many didactic intrusions can 
become distractions and lower the quality of a literary work. He fully 
believes that African writers should focus more on creating literature 
that is backed by African cultural traditions and which appeals to 
African sensibility. He believes, like Mohammadou Kane, that such 
literature that is solidly rooted in its own authentic culture can hold its 
own anywhere in the world. 

As regards language and the African writer, a perennial issue for 
debates, Amadi recognizes the reality that most writers do not flow in 
their own language, nor should mother tongue be a pre-requisite for 
good writing. With his usual down-to-earth wisdom, Amadi 
encourages writers to use what suits them best. This is not only 
because Nigeria has over two-hundred local dialects of languages, bat 
also because a well written work can always be translated by experts 
1 c ^ c ^ c be, he is appreciative ot the English language as a media- 
aiu a vises every writer to make maximum use of it to coinmunica^ 
e ectively. He also believes like Achebe, that the writer owes it to his 

; n “ l V 0 ta ,' lor and marT y ton,cnl “'Hi language in such a way as »’ 
ensure ihat readers are never let! in doubt. 
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d i believes so much m the skillful abilities and endowment of anv 
Sous writer w.thm any gtven culture. He also strongly bel,eves in the 
Je and authenticity of Afncan cuhure. hence he warns against 
Outside foreign critics dismissing with simplistic commentary what 
merits deep and sophisticated exposition and mediation by critical 
minds matured within the culture. Conversely, even those writers that 
arc bred within a culture can be severely handicapped by language 
limitations in English. The example of Amos Tutuola makes this clear. 


(a) Cultural Conflict 

Amadi discusses the issue of cultural conflict as one of the most 
celebrated of themes, given such novels as Achebe’s Things Fall Apart 
and Arrow of God, Onuora Nzekwu’s Wand of Noble Wood and Blade 
among the Boys. He defines cultural conflict as the struggle of one 
culture not to be dominated by another, where traumatic experiences of 
those in the victimized culture could result even in suicide as in the 
case of Okonkwo the protagonist of Things Fall Apart. 


Since culture conflicts naturally lead to desperate quests ^ 

individuals and communities whose culture is being overw 

foreign one. Amadi acknowledges the great achievement of first 

generation African writers in their concerted e o h 

culture, because they ascribed great value * ^ 

explored it artistically, using elements yielded fruit in 

characterization. Amadi rejoices that their e nation of 

the wake of cultural re-awakening all over t c s & va lid argument 
Nigeria. He believes that this impact shoul SeI i!. ires globally- 
for equal respect for and representation of all cultu , g 


-ITICAL AND SOCIAL ISSUES: d on soc ial and 

fos discussion, Amadi considers , a Man of ihe Peop e 

tical turmoil: Okara’s The Voice , Ac _ he , _ n j cts the struggle of ® 
Nole Omotosho’s The Combat. ^ Z 

n E revolutionary against the prevai in cornJ p t g 0 vernm<m 0 f 
lCe ); the second explores the fortunes o . coU p ( 
ntua Hy brings itself to the precipice of am 



the People); the third is about a civil war in which two parties of the 
war are camouflaged as two men “who fight with unreasonable fury 
for the possession of a child,” till the child died. 

Amadi then asks the question: “where does art end and journalism 
begin in this kind of writing?” He feels that there is a great deal of 
difference between a work of art set in political atmosphere and a 
propagandist novel aimed at influencing the people. He has no doubt in 
his mind that the more politically or socially committed a writer is, the 
worse off his writing becomes. 

(b) Religious Themes 

Amadi has often argued that with the arrival of the colonialists and 
missionaries, traditional religion and culture were almost lost, since 
both go together. He relishes the fact that Nigerian novelists have their 
works full of indigenous gods and medicine men who exercise great 
influence on the lives of characters. Some African novelists have 
attacked foreign religion directly, as we have in Chinua Achebc’s 
Things Fall Apart (.133). He sees no use in attacking the foreign God, 
he advocates action. He points out that in his first two novels, he does 
not even mention the presence of the foreign God because to him the 
ancestral gods are as powerful and as influential as the Christian deity. 
In his words, one could fight or run away from human foes or sue for 
mercy from them, “But the gods were invisible, elusive, woven into 
the fabric of time and space, nay woven into the very bodies of their 
worshippers, for one was bom only at their pleasure... and died when 
one had committed one unpardonable offence against them” (56). 

Though this is fiction, Amadi claims that in reality foreign religion 
forms only a very thin veneer on the minds of most Nigerians because, 
“when the worst comes to the worst, most people resort to their 
ancestral gods for whom they have unbreakable emotional and 
psychological ties” (56). He accuses Christianity directly for heaping 
scorn upon traditional religion and reducing it to wild rituals and juju> 
when its tenets of faith are just as ridiculous to the ears. In the final 
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■ Amadi believes that reactions from the fa™ c 
^culminate in the realization that all religions are one°in SS"* 


, HU m0Ur 

gst probably the speaker got to discuss the issue of humor at this 
juncture, in answer to a question from the audience. Although Nigerian 
novelists have been accused of being too serious and lacking in humor 
jn their works, Amadi believes that they have humor, even though it is 
rather subdued. In his words: “Real bellyful laughter is difficult to find 
in the Nigerian novel”; not even in Nwankwo’s Danda, which is 
regarded as humorous. His explanation for this is that in the Nigerian 
society, laughter is part of everyday life and is inextricably fused into 
work and play. He believes that the black-man’s resilience and ability 
to cope with situations is well known and acknowledged especially in 
the literature of the diaspora e.g (Langston Hughes’ Not Without 
Laughter). 


(d) Negritude 

Elechi Amadi the writer and critic does not hide his dislike for 
Negritude, of which Leopold Senghor is the apostle, and who defines 
Negritude as “the awareness, defense and development of cultural 
values.” He sees it as an awareness by a particular social group of 
people of its own situation in the world, and the expression of it by 
concrete images. Negritude, which is more popular with French- 
speaking Africans than with Nigerian novelists has been ridiculed by 
Wole Soyinka in his statement: that a tiger does not proclaim his 
ligritude, but pounces. What one expects from the poetry is an intrinsic 
j^tic Quality, not mere name dropping.” He points out that many 
igerian novelists consider Negritude an unnecessary philosophy 
c &use it borders on racism and bigotry. However a few Nigerian 
e Actuals sympathize with the movement of Negritude. Oladele 
>/• VV °’ a Nigerian critic says in his book An Introduction to est 
to .^Literature that a black man living among blacks does not 
aod rar a * rT1 Slackness except he finds himself dominate y 
Cla * considerations as in South Africa. 
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It js not surprising that such suffering black people w 1 wan, to 
“ tSe disadvantages of being black by exalting blackness. Hov^ 1 
Amadi rejects Negritude as smacking too much of infer, only c ompl ' 
H^believes there is no other way to establish black literary pre ; 
Aan by producing literary works comparable but not nece ssa% 
similar to what other world writers have produced. 


Amadi concludes with a strong hope that Nigerian Literature will 
certainly increase at an astronomical rate in a few years. His dream is 
that when Nigerian and African writers would have written on 
corruption, injustice, mal-administration, etc. and have put literature on 
appropriate footing, “the future of Nigerian literature will be 
inseparable from the future of world literature and the future of man.” 


6. Gods and Tragic Heroes 

In this paper, Amadi shows off himself as well versed in the classics as 
a sagacious critic. He examines closely the stipulations of the father of 
tragedy Aristotle, for the dual evocation of pity and fear in the 
audience. He recognizes that Aristotle’s theory has remained a classic 
reference down the ages, and is still popular today, even among 
African writers and critics. He examines in this regard, Charles 
Nnolim’s paper on Chinua Achebe’s tragic heroes. Amadi starts by 
examining several classical tragedies to see if they comp y WI ? 
Aristotles theory: Oedipus the King by Sophicles, Shakespeare s 
Macbeth and Romeo and Juliet. He concludes that it is the introduction 
of the supernatural in Shakespeare’s tragedies provokes fear because, 
“a greater power than we can contradict hath thwarted our inten s. 

(Act 5 sc.iii). 

Nnolim proceeds to examine Okonkwo in Things Fall Apart, 
him to be indeed a tragic hero along Aristotelian prescript 
Okonkwo, who in his quick temper kills a court messenger... 
himself to avoid the official execution. He equally analyses Ezeu u. ^ 
hero of Arrow of God, as a larger-than-life high priest whose flaw ^ 
stubbornness and pride and who defies the white man by refusin 
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“Umuaro villagers turn to Christianity as a way out 
etf f> e ^faSzeulu goes insane.” 

ofs tarva t,on 

ts that both heroes of Achebe do not have supernatural 

A madi c ° mmeI \ for that reason they inspire pity without inspiring 

inventions 8 ana l ys is, he comes to three conclusions: (a) that 
fear. From the above ^ana y ^ ^ fear , f . g . Mnexplicab i e , 

the misfortunes ted ^ ^ supematura i.-> (b ) That human 

tnys‘ en r supernatural is powerful and a necessary ingredient for 
instinct for t P reality the re are certainly events that are 

foil tragedy and W ^ mplication for African Literature is to 

bey cnd hu ™VT.he c L “ model of Aristotle for tragedies, “we 

tragedy of Aristotelian proportions and inclinatio . 

7. The Sovereignty of African Literature 

In “Sovereignty of African Literature” result of 

displays his grasp of the core of African Li er , 
years of intimacy with the African literary sp ^"LTXfnca, 
qualifies as African literature must be liter? aUire ^ ^ entire 

by Africans, for Africans” (. 70 ). Amadi s defines writing for 
African continent and the islands around her. offend their 

Africans as giving them literature that doe . not 
sensibilities. To support this definition Ama P ^ ^ an Q j- 

Hamlet on the same level with the hero o J 10 , t casua l, yet 
ba nge. In his words, Muonye “achieves a su e ^ doe s not 

P°^erful poignancy which studied high tension insists 

th C J e r invites doubting critics to take ano t transcend 

5* the contributions to authentic African Literature mus 
realms of sentiments and barriers of color, time and space. 

re ma^ di s studied opinion, criticism of Afr ‘ C ^ ^ the diversity of 
^ lns * the core of its existence, should reflect on 
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cultures, languages, religion, aesthetics, politics and A fri 
philosophies, which peculiarities together nourish African Lit** 
and inform its critical appraisal. He insists that for a literary pj ece 
pass into the corpus of true African Literature, it must not fo 


can 
ature 
to 

n °t force 


pass mio me cu.pu* - 

Western sensibilities on the people rather the thematic thrust must 
draw it's breath from the African socio-cultural landscape. Such 
themes as cultural conflicts, for example, must be created or recreated 
to suit the African definition of a tragic hero, as against the Aristotelian 
Western tragic hero. 


Amadi believes that a seeming stride from pre-colonial and colonial 
pre-occupation towards a bereft ideological position will seem to be 
one step forward and two steps backward in our literary journey. He 
thinks that; “In aesthetics, it’s not enough to believe that black is 
beautiful and to preach negritude, which is an unnecessary ideology. 
Rather than spend a whole life of creative energy over the colonial 
spilt milk, it would be more honorable he argues to channel the 
writer's genius towards writing dignifying works about Africa. 

In regards to African traditional religion, Amadi frets that little or no 
authentic place is given it in the African Literary corpus, rather it has 
been presented with a queer literary insight. This deliberate neglect 0 
such a rich aspect of the total African make up is to him as gne'O u - 
omission, be it intentional or out of ignorance. Amadi has this to say- 

“Our religion is an important aspect of our life, let writers gi ve x[ ll ‘ 
proper place in their works.” 

He contends that if a people must be defined by their belief s > ste ^' 
which they accept as authoritative, then the neglect of 
expressions such as proverbs, which arc deeply set within the A 
landscape is wrong. An unbiased presentation of such a philosop ’ ^ 
outlook by African writers is a plus he thinks, both to the A ^ ^ 
writer and the body of literature. The argument over language 
African Literature has been over- flogged in Amadi's view. « 
Shakespeare and Milton can freely draw from Greek and 
mythology and yet still write English Literature, then the un»4 
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American literature cannot be ignored either. Even African writers 
should feel free to draw from others, knowing fully well that langnane 
is only “a vehicle of thought and not thought itself.” s 

This paper effectively presents the uniqueness of African writers and 
counters wrong critical standards for African literature by foreign 
critics. Amadi boldly asserts that the best in African criticism can only 
come from Africans (writers and critics) with a robust African culture, 
religion and philosophical world view. 


8. The Writer and the Human Rights 

In an address at a symposium organized by Amnesty International, at 
the University of Calabar on 13 th March 1992, Amadi reflects on the 
society, morality, freedom and the hope or hopelessness that lie in the 
future... the contradictions and the position in which the writer has 
found himself sometimes in dire-straights. Amnesty international, the 
world’s moral watch dog... is charged with the responsibility of 
reconciling the ever constant struggle and the clash between the 
economic and political class versus the intellectual class; being the 
voice of the people and made up of writers, activists and media 
practitioners. Amadi points out that those canvassing for human rights 
must themselves build moral standards which are neither misguided 
nor misconstrued. The mediating role which Amnesty international has 
taken up must not be done in a vacuum, but must be all inclusive of the 
interest of the writer, as much as he shares in the same moral 
responsibility. 


9. Thoughts on Festac (The Purpose of Existence) 

FESTAC of 1977 no doubt produced very many critical 
Many saw it as a colossal waste of money that should have go 
the Educational sector. 

h is obvious that Amadi rejects such thoughts- He ^® v ^ s nce it 
STAC forces us to reflect about the purposes 0 jnation t o man 
as to do with those things that hold continu f ^ 

because they are beyond comprehension: existence of the soul, 
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lfter death, and of the cosmos itself. The concept of purpose 0 f 
existence, he believes naturally begs the question of God’s own 
existence. 

Aniadi explores the fascinating philosophy of the origin of man, f rom 
the theory of Involution to that of the big-bang, to the belief of most 
religions that God is all things in nature, in other words, God is the 
cosmos. 

Examining the reasons for God’s creation, he posits that it could not be 
just by chance or without purpose. Many believe the purpose of life is 
to prepare for another existence in heaven. Amadi imagines such a 
possibility as most boring, and contradicting to the cyclical-life 
patterns of African philosophy. 

He also considers the possibility of existence as an end in itself, as a 
work that gives great pleasure to the creator ot the cosmos. If such a 
pleasure comes from God’s contemplation of his works, Amadi then 
declares FESTAC a worthy contemplation that should give man great 
pleasure. With his tongue in his cheek, Amadi concludes that what is 
good for God is certainly good enough for us.” 

10. A New Beginning 

At the Convocation Lecture at the University of Port Harcourt on 20 th 
May 1999, Amadi explores the term “New beginning” as implying an 
older beginning that did not deliver its promises, lie demonstrates that 
the process of birth, growth and decay before rebirth, renovation or 
renaissance applies to monuments like Ozymandias, the body system, 
as well as systems in politics, history, religion, science and 
exploration. Similarly, he argues from African world view that there is 
rebirth in literature and humanism, a rediscovery, a reformation ora 
renaissance. Amadi examines whole civilization and finds them 
equally cyclical - from the most ancient of them - by the Egyptians 
the Greeks, the British and the Americans, starting with Mayflower 
ship that earned the pilgrims from England. He makes reference to the 
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wanderings ot the Jews and their political struggles until May 14 
194s. He cites South Africa bom in 1910 but which virtually died 
through Apartheid. Mandela’s move from prison to Presidency marked 
a new beginning ot love, forgiveness and rule of law. 

With this last paper on “A New Beginning,” cyclical Amadi waves a 
triumphant flag over African’s philosophy of life. Just as he began 
with strong statements about the place of culture in African literature, 
so he ends, declaring that fidelity to the integrity of African and 
African values would guarantee success for every generation of 
African writers. As is to proof to this point, Elechi Amadi, one of the 
earliest of strong African writers and one who remained true to his 
principles and conviction, has also remained an important and relevant 
voice of his generation even at 80 . 
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17 

Speaking and Singing (Papers and Poems) 

Part Two (Poems) 

Introduction 

In the foreword of the book Speaking and Singing , Amadi the poet 
assures us that most of his poems were written in his University of 
Ibadan days (1955-59) and before the civil war. The world of Amadi’s 
poems is a special world that reveals further the roots of Amadi the 
novelist, the dramatist and even the science fiction writer. The 
interplay of themes, parallels and nuances of moods and perspectives 
form a remarkable mat pattern of down-to-earth simple creativity.The 
poems are in two sections and are grouped into five areas: “Traditional 
World” (8 poems), “Natural World” (8 poems), “Inner World” (6 
poems), “Romantic World” (4 poems) and “Juvenila” (6 poems). 

I 

Traditional World 

In general, these poems represent Amadi’s attempt to translate into 
English some of the incantatory oral Ikwere poems. 

1. “TO ALL” is a literary invocation of the earth goddess, Ali. It is 
like a praise worship of Ali, hereby praised as mother, nurturer, healer, 
protector and universal gentle nurse: 

Be with us gentle earth-god 
Nurse us on your broad back (98). 

Ah is always at hand to help, protect her children as a brooding hen, 
offering help to men, women, children, animals and everything that has 
breath: 

Whoever saw a sick antelope? 

Your potent drugs arc in every herb. 

We have run to you 

Who pursues us let him stumble. 
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“THE LLiLLABY ( from a folk) is a direct lift 

where all manner of things are promised die baby Iwh " ^ 

n,e acco.npany.ng song and dance sustains the rhythm that ^ the 
^..rt-beat of the poem. 


, 1 , -SONG OF 1 HE DEAD” (a folksong from the time of Wonjo 
[lK . influenza plague of 1 9 1 8). A version of this poem was used in The 
Concubine as the song of the ghosts, victims of the influenza when 
children are motherless, maidens are widows and there is no one to dig 
a grave because death is so rampant: 

Let each man await his turn 
That is what Wonjo has done... 

Wonjo the curse of the gods. 

Wonjo will end the world. (102-3) 


The repetition of Wonjo and its capitalization create structure and 


propel the poem into global proportions as “the curse” of the gods to 
end the world. 


IV. “ALERUCHI OWHOJI” is a sacrificial song of the traditional 
“Oduma” genre. It was used in The Concubine (80) as one of the songs 
used to protect the patriarchal order; it castigates Aleruchi for 
neglecting her role in the kitchen and farm, to engage herself in the 
manly role and authority of beating those under him. For daring to beat 
up the husband she is ironically condemned as “champion wrestler,” 
who fights only her husband and dreads other women ” This poem has 
provoked feminists against Amadi, who always retorts that he is a 
realist not a reformer. 


V. “WOKENNE” (for obo and voices) is a typical Ikwerre song, the 
kind one can hear where men drink palm wine and eat peppersoup. 
Wokenne, he is abominable 
Stupid sheep, he’s despicable, yes! 

Yes his heart has flown out 


Chasing her dancing buttocks. 

Man y of* such poems are parallels to 
f or fun and relaxation. 


Amadi’s plays, creating images 
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4 . 4l4NV . (For Obo and Voices) this village bcauly is a 
\1. knows how to break men s hearts, how 

-ssKasMS.-* * 

\S adna is very beautiful 
She is the prettiest in town. 

Voices- You break your heart m vain 

S« *"-* Oy 

friends m life. 

Obi Wali my good friend 
See how Wadna treats me 
Okogule Wonodi 
Please tell me what to do. 

VH. “ONWUKWE RIDES A -‘wrestled Itke 

ll is a satire against Onwukwe, a vt _ g t> kes himself a 

a road and is thrown wr.h man. The poem 

woman in a patriarchal society, y _ • 0 f a ffl U ence 

takes a new tone when Onwukwe acquires a bike - g 

in the village: 

Never mock your neighbour 

Onwukwe rides a bike- commentafics and cr ,ticism for 

change! ^behe ve^n' hrs strong stand against commuted literature, even 
though at village level. 

V... e^Sr^^Tlhose ambition ts to 

The P°eni m«k drefels # of afnuence ) at any cost: He 

own a mo tortrd^e Ml ^ ^ s; Amadioha , AH and Ojukwu; sells 

^swrap^and ah that gave him dignity, for a noisesomc 

motorbike that ends up maiming him: 

Wc/.urnc rode to-to-to-to 
In a trail of smoke... 

Wr/umc lay by the wayside 
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ma chine smoking and scolding (227) 


na tural world 

.. m orN1NG ; ’’ 

Ama di uses very common and ^miliar images within context to 
voke the characteristics ot the morning. The reincarnation of “dead 
yesterday” is modified by “the partridge,” “iroko “eager birds ” 
“surprised insects, “early tapper,” and “disobedient spiders etc. 

«NSUKKA 1966” 

Amadi visits the University of Nsukka in 1966, and he is amazed at the 
beehive of activities, a true resurrection, a tribute to the resilence of the 
Ibo man, after fleeing the North. 

To make up for decades of slumber, 

Shops, repair sheds, garages. 

Filing stations, barber’s saloons, 

Baby supermarket of six by six 

All with hungry eyes 

Aim their shafts at that one target. 

Mammoth halls and colleges, 

Business-like students, pretty girls, 

Tall American teachers, law students... 

Carrying reference books twice their weight. 

Every hand is on deck to rebuild economy, academics and human 
being. Education’s image is positive, proactive, international and 
freedom prone “pretty girls” complete the progressive pictures printed 
of Nsukka with her focus on American models and teachers. 

IX. “HARMATTAN IN ZARIA” 

With sharp merciless artistic gadgets of metaphors, smiles, symbol an 
usages of sickness and misery, the poet explores the scourge o 
harmattan on the city of Zaria; of both men and of material objects. A 
^ re reduced to sacrifices and play things of Sahara, sym o ic o 
eve rything negative, destructive and barren: 

Chairs and tables 
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Upholstered with dust 
Servants despair 
Water on wet laundry 
An instant sacrifice... 


x. "OLD MAN SLEEP” AND XIII “IMO RIVER”; are products 
of very close and vivid descriptive power, drawing parallels between 
the very melancholy old man and very sinister, murky despair-laden 
and wickedly mysterious Imo river. The old man is about to crumble 
but does not know why. The Imo River is brown, always brown with 
age and melancholy. He asks both in effect, "when will you smile and 
sparkle” (119). Old age is captured in images of decay, wnn es, 
shaky cadaverous, tired, shrunken, morbidly at loggerheads with life 
and passion. The "edifice” of creative “precision is about to c ™ mble f 
Lifers enigma is captured in its dilemma of helplessness and lack 
explanation. Even nature and the river are not exempted. 


srssOTS - — ~ 

ravages by time on tradition, culture, former shrines, now 

Tt porteld ; h fcling f of L P vTtfb'le duster and oblivion leading 
ultimately to new IZneXflrmi 

Son g of ' YTlmemS ^occupants of Amadioha’s abode: 
attendant, A ™ d '"d ' leathers, sacrificial skulls, earthen pets 
great trees, cowries. With multiple and criss-crossing 

studded with sh y ho ds> unshaken grinning god, 

r f ren and goats and confused half converts, Amadi manipulates the 

sheep and goats a belief that all religions are alp® 

JU f 1C dd oToCbly end ahke in despair and suicide, “waiting s«U 
f jrwthinthe womb of modernity “ (in front a highway behind 
an 'experimental farm) . There is neither rhyme nor rhythm but 
flow of words and images. 

XV FOR MOTHER , hoeS the 

?his Ode to an ideal African woman, his mother closely 
poem “To Ali” as a song of praise and adoration. Wit 
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. e imagery m local t ' olors » Ama di expresses with zeal i • 
j^p aS s,ona.e love tor h.s mother who suckled him, an only"" 

t0lir > Hol^ 1110 wlth h ' incls nuulc rough 
By t he hoe as many a farm, 

Vet smoothens my body 

Then the face of our grinding stone 


It is easier for me to count 
The yam leaves on Ogbebulu’s farm 
The fish in the creeks of Ogbakiru 
Than to sing you praises, mother (124) 


With repetitions for emphasis, Amadi evokes the senses of touch, 
5 j 2 ht, taste and smell as he weaves a tight link between them: “stay 
with me,” “tell me,” “look at me,” “feed me.” The village setting is 


complete with singing, drumming and dancing. 


XVI EVENING 

Symbolically “Evening” closes the Natural World sector which the 
poem “Morning” opened... “Evening” parallels symbolically the slow 
march to death of Wicheia (has he ever been well?), as his spirit 
contended fiercely with “the unknown hazards of oblivion.” 


Ill 

INNER WORLD 


XVII MEMORY t . . . Amadi’s 

The theme of meaninglessness of life w i ch ^ the poem , 

novels dominates the serious poems ot ^ Memory brings 

"MEMORY,” Amadi laments that there is no es ’ thcrC( ma king 
tack tortures to the soul because “past passions 
memory “ a hell.” 


111 SHE AND I , v of human empathy with 

lc I” is a startling discovery mcmoiy lightning and 

r hythm, song and tumult 0f thC C r^'^cland.ndinere |: 
n(k ;r. Amadi’s rough experience sojoUm 

" look place in Calaro Oil Palm Estate 


lure 
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n hMr as a surveyor’s assistant. His descriptions are sharp 

refreshing With contrasts that jolt the mind. In the howls and lash, 

thevrind lie detects rhythm and a song. 

When my mind journey’s into the chequered past 

Then 1 find Nature no longer elusive and baffling. 

She and 1 are one. 


and 

iescf 


XIX JESUS OF NAZARETH 

This brief poem expresses the basic beliefs and unbelief of Amadi i n 
Jesus as the son of God. He calls him a genius with profound thought; 
like a mystique philosopher. Amadi admires his simplicity ar.'i 
uniqueness; compared to a grain of gold in a vast beach of pebbles, or.s 
that does not fulfill his mission as genius: 

Misquoted 

Misinterpreted 

Misrepresented. 

Here again is a confirmation of Amadi ’s philosophy as expressed in 
When God Came; that Man is only filling his own emotional void by 
praising or worshipping God. 


XX INSOMNIA 

It is a poem that once again captures the anxiety-prone disposition ot 
Amadi, as the voyages over time and season reflecting on life’s 
purpose: 

But what purpose? 

The right wore on. 

He describes sleep as a lover that “kisses” his eyes and runs off. The 
opposite of sleep is Insomnia, which has captured him and holds him 
in bondage: 

My hopes and fears, animated by fiery imagination 
Stalked before me like carved wooden gods. 


Insomnia declares Amadi’s non-committal attitude once again, 
Despite the “cares of the world,” feeling his mind and eyes, he admit* 
his chosen inaction: 

“But I offered no redemption - not even to myself.” 
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v „, I CARE NOT 

Th first stanza of this poem states the hypothesis that life is short and 
™ brief. The next four stanzas are used by Amadi in different 
equations to support the theory: 

S Love’s end is short and sweetest; the oblivion of drunkenness 
gives the sense of euphoria, the ending of music is the 
most thrilling, the short dozes before cockcrow are the sweetest. 

in a sudden surprise contrast between the “everlasting” rocks and 

fleeting life, he chooses life: 

I care not that life is short 
Therein lies its fascination. 


yyit POOR IViAN 

This ooern is Amadi’ s very pessimistic summary of man’s journey 
S tormented by 7hings he cannot — 

reasoning faculty and seif-consciousness, e u ew iiderment The 
Greater knowledge exposes yet his 

great medical breakthrough in organ transp jj manne r of 

all cost, is also frustrating. Man journeys 
religious experiences in search of elusive peace 
He turns to religion for solace 

And is lost in a labyrinth tic 

He is a Christian, Moslem, atheist, a^ostic, 

Budhist, Occultist, Satanist, necromancer 

He is likely 
To abandon all 

And move the universe _ in vain in all manner 

If man is an artist as Amadi is, he wou etc< 

°f poetic form: ode, sonnet, blank verse, re 
The puzzle remains 

Life’s enigma endures for a u humanity 
n utter despair, the poet persona sp the galaxy. 

calling man: “a clown” “the big^joke^ ^ ^ ,.kc 

® f Nation,” cursed by other creatures t u his inner tires. 

Ca,n “a vagabond” to be eventually cons 
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This poem on man’s enigma is the culmination of Amadi’s fears about 
the utter futility of life, another version of Solomon’s lament in 
Ecclesiastes: “Vanity of vanities all is vanity.” 


IV 

ROMANTIC WORLD 

XX1I1 I LOVE YOU 

This poem is a breathtaking song of praise by the poet persona for his 
loved one. It is like a triumphant trumpet base ol love after the litany 
on the enigmas and futilities of life. Here is something concrete, a 
sensuous love with passionate comments on the woman’s eyes, hair, 
shoulders, lips, legs, bosom, hips, clothing, perfume, and over-all 
grace: 

I love your pride in your womanhood 
Your strong faith in man 
Inspiring the very best in him 
I love your passion for this weary journey. .. 

That grace and charm which say: 

I love being a woman. 

All the nuances of Western romance are congealed in African womb of 
localized metaphors and simile. 

XXIV NNENDA 

“Nnenda” is a modern version of the exquisitely beautiful and elegance 
teasing WADNA in an earlier poem: 

She swings her hips, her breasts reply. .. 

This dainty thing in frocks. . . 

The sudden change of fortune is the result of modernity: “easy life 
with much to drink.” She begins to wane like the moon, degenerating 
to the lowest depth; 

... quite content to stoop 
To bars and flies and noise 

XXV THE PROMISE 

This dramatic monologue is about the rendezvous of lovers under the 
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„ hl! dri tree. From the murmured promise that left hi, u 
°S!m, to the agony of his heart breaking with fe ***? 
pertain response to h.s love, great drama follows and engrolses all 
Sects of nature: The chickens wd not roost, the yams have grown 
Z center of the earth; the cuckoo is silent, the sun blazes madly as °f 
impaired. Time seems to have stopped dead because the long-awaited 
lady had promised to come at sun down. 


Every noise increases th(* tempo of his heart-beat. The distracting 
horns of a goat receive his curses. The hide-and-seek nervous waiting 
continues until her sudden appearance brings him unspeakable relief: 
The soul soars to dizzy heights 
And the body is insensate except to her touch. 

XXVI TOPRIYE 

This evocation to a specific lady, the wife of Amadi, merely confirms 
the personality of the woman in the poem, PROMISE. Amadi code 
mixes and makes direct references to the classics and the 
transfigurating power of love: 

You are my Venus 

Sent to brighten my evening sky... 

Then stay with me my Morning Star 
Shine through our new love-day. 

Thus, only love has the power to rise above the gloominess of a life 
fall of enigmas. Love causes a rejuvenation of his fading evening, 
giving life over the only meaning available short of oblivion. Amadi 
ev en in describing sensual dove, carefully picks African motifs ‘‘hair... 
Plaited to caress;” black angels guarding the gates of paradise; fall 
^Ps, African;” and “switch of your wrapper.” His pride in African 
w °manhood is even so clear. 


V 

J^VENILA 


and lac poems in this section were written at Ibadan 
9 %They were published in the student’s journal T 
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PENITENCE 
(Rustication Reverie) 

Written on 19 th Dec. 1957 after rustication, the students have received 
punishment symbolized by proud university authority by which 
“Penitence’s wings arc clipped and torn,” to curtail her dreams. But 
despite her tears and unkept hair, “her eyes still retained some fire” no 
doubt for future student fights. The allusions to the classics underscore 
Amadi’s wide knowledge and exposure to the classics even as a 
student of the natural sciences at the great University of Ibadan. 
Allusions to poor nymph who bows to proud pardon from the skies is 
an example of code mixture. Amadi seems at ease with Western and 
Classic traditions as with the African one. The nymph that haunts the 
woods and streams reminds one of the dark and damp abode of the 
gods under giant trees of the forest, and the servants of the shnne like 

Olumati in The Slave. 


TO THE PIDGIN LOVER 

The Poem was written in 1956 to mock pidgin speaking students. 
Ironically, Amadi is later to be one of the chief advocates for pnde in 
every aspect of African Culture including indigenous languages and 

pidigin: 

Some deem it infra dig to say ^ 

“I dey think say I know your face'’ 
me thinks ‘tis lower to rack your brains 
only to say “we’ve met before” 

The nhrase “infra dig” is an allusion to Latin which is part ot me 
Classics studied at the University of Ibadan. Pride and a feeling o 
superiority was and is part her student products. 

SMALL TALK 

Was written in 1958 for a forgotten incident. Amadi the lover o 
W f? ,„ hes out against all forms of small talk: scandals, aspersions, 

zssssz* «•» 

on life started early: 

Lo, greater things woo the mind. 
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first four lines ask the rhetorical questions while tho tk 

Tbe ewer The last line is the proud clencher for th* three provide 
the ^ f cused on “ higher things » for th * serious minded 

-rson 3 ’ 


Se MOON (1957/8) 

Records intimate details about J.P Clark’s head injury and the shaving 
of his hair, which event has given spec.al prominence to this shorten 
f Amadi’s poems, written to poke fun at his friend: 

° There was once a young man of Tedder 


Who thought he could get the moon for a copper 

With a good pair of shoes 

He gets rid of his hairs 

And his head beat the old man for lustre. 


This poem is full of nostalgic details, reveals a light-hearted Amadi 
from his student days. It’s all for a good laugh. 


LIFE’S ENIGMA 

The focus of this poem is as the title suggests the acute headache of 
determining life’s purpose and the deepest pessimism that springs from 
“a spirit confined to a squalid clay-hut,” fighting for air, for 
expressions, for dreams from a maze of darkness. The belligerent spirit 
of the poem recalls the mood of the South African Apartheid activists, 
who cannot reason forever with the tyrants. He makes a daring choice: 
Burst your prison walls O thought! 

And read a meaning into life 
Or grant us oblivion! 

What a leap from the frivolity of the “Moon” and his mocking 
laughter, to this extreme pessimism of “Life’s Enigma. That is t e 
ir °ny of life. 
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The sum total of all Amadi’s slim volume of poetry raises a wish that 
he had written more, because of their skillful simplicity and evocat.ve 
power and because of their readability and accessibility. This is a far 
distance from the linguistic labyrinths of Soyinka s poems and their 
murky depths. In contrast, Amadi's poems seem to sparkle over clear 

bed of coloured sand.” 


His poetry also establishes further his love for culture and h,s steady 
stand ttet literature in essence is for fun, for enjoyment and for 
relaxation, no matter how comic or tragic the themes. His world of 
poetry ve^ pointedly excludes all political entanglements and issues, 
£ support to his reputation that his works have “no tcvoluttona^ 
messages for anybody.” (SS 35). All critics of Amadiincludmg Chd, 
Maduka and Eustace Palmer, recognize his steadfast attitude 
philosophy in every genre. His vtews have not ^angcd wu h h 
passing of years and his many varied experiences in life. His novels a 
of a sober mood, because in his own words: “Although I enjoy hfe, 
tragic elements sometimes overwhelm me. 

The noems certainly have many elements that reflect his lighter mood, 
even P occasionally “the carnival” mood of some of his plays. However 
long these fjpoems are some that chill the bones with t e.r sptnt 
of fear and forebodings, Among these are: Song of the Dead, 
man Sleep ” “Deserted Temples,” “Insomnia, Poor man and 
Enigma ” P These are pessimistic droppings from the painful outcry 

lamentations in “Song of the Vanquished.” 

One cannot but be personal in one’s final comments. Amadt the old 
soldier has fought close combats with life and its slippery affat ■ * 
has succeeded in all areas, he seems prepared for. However hi > m j 
his helplessness, his confusion despite his exquisite supe ^ 
composure are truly overwhelming because he is not ■ ’ n0US 

limitations of the ancestral gods, however endowed with y 
powers. 
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18 

When God Caine 

Introduction 

PI hi Amadi’s When God Came and Song of the Vanquished are 
certainly among the first Science Fictions (SF) in Nigerian literature, 
even in African literature. Not only are such works very rare, none of 
them has truly been included in mainstream or contemporary African 
Literature, except as elements in a few folk tales of Oral Literature. 

Science fiction as Amadi explains is based on deep imaginary, out-of 
this world scientific and technological ideas about changes in world 
environment. Others focus on consequences of out-of-space invasions 
and inter-planetry travels. Others display warfare of strange creatures 
with weapons from the underworld, outer space and the world inside 
the sea. All these terror-filled adventures are today common television 
entertainments, invading and capturing children’s imagination through 
Star war heroes, monsters, Spiderman, aliens, robots and other 

futuristic characters. 

Amadi’s attempt at the science fiction genre is not a surprise because 
of his strong interest in the supernatural and philosophical deep 
concern for man’s survival on planet earth. The science fiction is a 
familiar arena for Amadi the scientist, the mathematician and the 
surveyor. This slim booklet was written many years back but never 
published until 2007. The reason for keeping it out of view is not clear, 
but for whatever purpose, the existence of such a book helps to maJce 
Elechi Amadi an all rounded writer: Prose, Poetry, drama, essays an 
finally, science fiction, which his literary colleagues cannot boast of. 

The setting is year 2000 with all its fears and prophecies about ^ 
apocalypse. The Secretary General of the United Nations is m 
office, reading a magazine and dozing. The issue at hand is a univer 
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-Mil human beings and then survival „„ plane, earth The *r.he 
"The I'mted Nations is aboul to he v,s,lc<l from ou.er by lh , 
‘ ,,,u of supommunil beings, (iml himself In Science he,,* tbc 
^ , , s far assay from the traditional gods of the village novels 
'■'-^•rcc has transported man into a range beyond the erratic p-erm 
Sv ] ’ L 0 |U kvvu. Ogbunabali and Amadioha. Ironically, he »s still terrified 
the inexplicable. 


V 

M 

by 


arrival 

The Secretary General is in his office, bored and weary. A voice. 
^ e jj oW an( j deep, announces himself as God and demands to see the 
SG alone. Thinking he was another of the quacks he has met. he orders 
him taken away from the premises by security men. However, the door 
rinens and a very tall extraordinary' man with an unusually large head 
enters He is handsome but fearful, with eyes “nearly the size of tennis 
balls” and with mesmerizing power. One cannot touch him or get close 
because an invisible barrier separates him from others. 


God demands that the SG should summon a meeting of the S«urty 
Council so he can address both them and the world. The SG 
dodge obviously because members would call him insane ® 
summoning them to meet with “God.” After some thinking they 
on a plan: “fell them (hat an extra-terrestnal creature w, h 
appearance and power has visited you and wants to speak with th«m 
Man's basic cunosity is equally the weakness o I great worid lea^ 
The date for the council meeting is fixed for a wee ro 
dressed hke a pnest tn blutsh gray gown, carefully avo d _a bod 

contact with man He refuses every offer of 
that familiarity breeds contempt holds sway in > 
physical contact with mortals. 

SO calls the phone number God led behind ^ in i6nTi*l ch»* 
appointment is scheduled lor 5pm on Sunt a> ^ m05l astonished 
’he Hntish member of council as witness N r • n ' ^ m! nutes to the 
^ shaken Soon the other members also aim c bv , ouS |y not \o* 
««*. Mr God walks in. His time consciousness 
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on African delegates. All the members have to recover just f rom 
staring uncontrollably at the visitor. The proud Russian member 0 f 
council warns that no one should trifle with such a prestigious world 
body as the Security Council. Nonetheless every attempt by the 
impatient council members to touch or ruffle God fails. 

They soon realize that this encounter with God could be a break- 
through opportunity for earth scientists, so they settled down to interact 
with God politely and to welcome him to their world. They decide to 
put God’s claim to test before calling for a formal public interview of 
questions and answers session. As God he must heal the sick. They 
bring to him 6 terminally ill patients, with lung, livers and brain 
cancers, leukemia, Aids. One of them is in a coma. God drives off 
alone with them, refusing any other person from accompanying him. 

As excitement buzzes around God’s special car, a man with an 
automatic rifle bursts in and releases six shots at a close range to God, 
for allowing his family to get involved in a fatal accident. The bullets 
bounce back, kills two security men and injures four others. Panic 
takes over. The man is arrested, but all waited to see God’s reaction 
with a remote control, he lifts all six bodies into his car and speeds 
away. 

Excitement increases the next day as God returns with all twelve 
persons perfectly well and radiant. They recount their experience of a 
journey in a spaceship into a room with beautiful lights and back to 
earth. All attempts to photograph God fail. Scientists are puzzled. 
Rumors spread and many would not believe, rather calling the entire 
incident a case of “mass hypnosis” despite eye witnesses. In response, 
the UN convenes a special session of world scientists, philosophers 
and theologians for a two-day dialogue with God. But God’s voice 
cannot be recorded, to the great chagrin of the SG. The best they can 
now do is to try to reproduce the dialogue from the memory of groups 
of participants. Despite skeptics who scoffed, the dialogue with Go 
sells millions of copies within a few weeks, so great is human hunger 
for what beats the imagination! 
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THE DIALOGUE 

i'e Dialogue attracts “a forest of the cameras, microphones and 
Around the wo ;! d ’ mill ’ ons ° f viewers are glued to then TV 

SSe the Chr f a " G ° d W m° r r niP ° ,ent ’ omni P r «ent and 
, n uiiscient as well as invisible, this God presented in Amadi’s Science 

Fiction is visible and reflects on his philosophical views. God claims to 

be the creator of mankind but is himself “a creature of the cosmos.” He 

admits he does not know everything not even who created him. He 

declares that he is from a planet orbiting Orion Nebula. As he gives 

details of the size, density and dimensions of his planet, scientists in 

the audience are very excited. According to him, his planet is 10 

billion miles from the sun, his one year is longer than 1000 earth years 


and their life expectancy is about 250,000 earth years. His planet is 
750 light years from the earth and to everyone’s amazement, he claims 
it took him only one month to cross the inter-stellaviod to reach the 
earth. The more he explains, the more overwhelmed and incredible the 
scientists become. There seems little hope for man’s technology to 
make appreciable development to comprehend speed 100 times the 
speed of light which is presently man’s limit. 


From the interrogation of Prof. Saki a Biologist, the audience learns 
about the animals, plants and atmosphere in God’s planet. He answers 
questions on reproduction, DNA, cloning and environmental 
conditions that affect all these, he claims to be only 180,000 years old, 
while man has been only 2 million years on earth. He speaks on 
evolution and how other races - yellow, white and red - evolved from 
the original black man, not from apes as evolution theory teaches. He 
ascertains that man is the highest form of creation. He also explains 
that UFOs are visitors from outer space who fly through earth space as 
tourists and observers, hence people should ignore all needless debates 
0ver UFOs. No doubt Amadi hides behind the God persona to 
P r °pound his own philosophy and beliefs. 


Pum third interrogator of God, Prog Wao Chung, is a 
° So Pher. He interrogates God and the purpose for existenc 
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insisB tha i no one knows the answer that all theories arc mere 
speculation 

. lV , , .., AtKr tn (he world’s present move toward self- 

aimhilatio'n TL knowledge that a few will survive the holocaust get 
heaed crow wiser and develop a htgher cml.zat.on, Most 
importantly his advice to man is: "live in harmony and devote your 
energy and resources to unraveling the laws of nature (: 2). 

\ final dialogue from a Professor of Theology, Prof. Tobias of Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem discloses that God hears prayers but it is man 
who answers his own prayers because of the m-built proven auto- 
suggestion. God admits that Man is created, but rejects the theory of 
predestination thus confirming freedom of choice for man as a rational 
being. Praise and Worship he explains is not needed by God but is for 
man's emotional stability. Belief in an ultimate creator he explains is a 
matter of high probability, the comer storm of inductive reason, “S 
fundamental to science. God admits he does not know who created the 
ultimate creator.” but, in his own words: “my ignorance has nothing to 
do with the existence of our ultimate creatoi (36). 


God's final warning is for Man to desist seeking extra-terrestrial 
communication “you cannot, you should not if you could.” 1 he reason 
,s for Man not to short circuit his natural development by becoming 
dependent on the external forces. The dialogue thus ends on a note ot 
hope for man's ability to continue to cope with his environment 
through his natural intelligence and developmental capacity. 

Elcchi Amadi’s exploration of the dramatic moment of extra-terrestrial 
face to face with man is a culmination of his creative and experientia 
strides. Here are intertwined Ins hopeful yet skeptical view ot nun > 
future; the irrepressible chuckle over man’s limitations and lacunas. 1S 
deep empathy with man’s struggles to understand 
incomprehensible environment and the subtle pride ot the niystiQ*^ 
philosopher who knows and exudes scif-contidcnce, yet try to cos 
his own share of human tears m the face ot the unknown. 
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■ rview with the Newspaper The Sun, Elechi Amadi admits that 
In a . n in C e ly ignored by orthodox literary establishment and regarded 
SF » s arg a j| t y literature, yet he has confidence that it will survive and 
aS low <\ ^ p 0 p U i a r outside academia. In his words: “its sheer 
gr° w • men t power derived from dizzy imagination will remain 
entertamrn^ ^ conno i sse urs; its derring-do will continue to urge men 

irrSStlb the olanets and ultimately to the stars. I believe SF points the 
JJto man’s ultimate destiny.” 
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19 

Song of the Vanquished 


Introduction 

„ . t- titipH When God Came. There is 

This is part two of the Science ^ic especially as it concerns 

an indirect link between part one . . that the title does not 

speculations over man’s destiny. It is suipnsmg that ^ ^ # ^ 

reflect the existence of P art ^ 0 ’ information that God has 
demonstrates some of the unbelievab doubt that 

shared dunng the d.alogue ,o expound his 

the author ts hiding behind the of and 

own pessimistic philosophy about 
narrator to show off how much he knows. 

Song of the Vanquished “ ^ * 

know why the caged Bud sing , ' f . j confidence. The 

ironically spell and hasten his doom. 

onH Marine the ideas contained in these sections, it 
“"the reader's scientific knowledge and emphasizes the 
author’s grasp of scientific issues. 

In this SceTicton, the narrator speculates on what would become 
nf nlanet earth hundreds and even thousands of years from now. By 
year 4157 ”Z earth would have become “a small ship floating on a 
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„ sea,” where inmates are sick, helpless and C W ♦ 

$h otC flr of the unknown . t0 ‘nsamty 

with t ca 

The story has it that man would achieve a Golden age by the 21 * 
Jntury, when nuclear fusion would be perfected, energy would be 
limitless and all areas of human problems would have easy solution 
interplanetary travel would be common and earth’s billionatres would 
not only pilot themselves between planets, but would be given space 
burials as a mark of their affluence. Many gilded caskets would float in 
space. By year 4,000, man would secure expansion through robot- 
manned expeditions. But man would utimately fail in his efforts to 
transplant memory, surmount TIME or leap outside his own solar 
system. 

2. BITTER LAUGHTER 

To console herself, humanity would rationalize that there is nothing to 
despair about her failed mission to other planets. Nothing is 
inconceivable with atoms and anything can be fabricated. They would 
decide that the thrill of meeting UFO’s can be replaced by exotic 
cartoon pieces on Television. They could be content with the fact that 
earth itself is on a journey through the universe at an incredible 
velocity. Despite this consolations, the narrator shows the readers how 
thinkers and scientists have immersed themselves in theories and 
counter-theories about atom, particles, energy and objective reality and 
many scientists are going insane as the mysteries of Nature continue to 
mock them. Ironically the most erudite of them, Prof. Ekpo of the 
University of Ibadan, a leading physicist, has made the world of 
science laugh as he declares in utter frustration and despair: “Matter is 
'rctmaterial.” Another ripple of laughter is provoked from colleagues 
over a statement by a Hungarian philosopher in despair: Energy 
seated energy.” Others struggle to understand man s mind by 
porting to God and religion, but man has to admit his inability to 
f now °od and to know his own mind which would mean madness. 

no ch °ice but to laugh at himself, at his absurd.ty and then 

ect soberly on the perennial question. “Who am 1. 
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ironically the most basic and simplest of questions yet one that defies 
the greatest among men. 


3. PROF EKPO’S THEORY 

Prof Ekpo of the University of Ibadan, surrounded by brilliant young 
researchers, has worked for nearly two decades. After all his struggles, 
he is finally going to deliver a long expected paper on the Human 
condition, at a UN symposium, titled “The Decadence of the Species,” 
the result of a combined research effort of many brilliant scientists 
from many disciplines. The kernel of the matter is simply that the brain 
which gives man pride of place and superiority in nature, will 
eventually lead to his death. This will be either through dangerous 
gadgets and nuclear weapons, or through a process of self-annihilation. 
The theory of limited utility of the brain is supported by that of its 
deterioration with age. 


Prof Ekpo concludes by reading aloud some conclusions by 
outstanding scientists, including his own theory that man s faculties 
are going down” and that without remedy. He sits down amidst 
laughter and mockery from his conference colleagues. Some attack his 
assumptions, others his data. Ekpo’s response is hinged on the ifac that 
the thinking process increases the brain’s workload a thousand-told, in 
his own words: “my projection is that in another thousand years we 
should be living a dog’s life” (55). Despite laughter over the fact that 
Prof. Ekpo himself is also dying, he stands his ground unmoved, an 
the conference disperses on that pessimistic note, despite bnlha 
exchanges and arguments. 


4. HABIBA’S FEARS t h The 

This is the story of man’s dramatic breakthroughs in health. 

sanguino-419 treatment has just made Habiba, a beautiful lady o 
hundred years to look forty. However it is later discovered (j ust as . 
suggests) that the effect of the treatment greatly diminishes with ti 
Habiba, a biochemist who is in love with Prof Ekpo, tries to g et . 
back down on his theory: “jokes apart, I think you have exp ^ 
yourself to danger” (58) she is concerned about the reaction of the 
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„, nrV which scares the public and affects their j 
to 3 ' ^y Hkpo disagrees and by bis adamancc he shows that! 
^ lug. except himsel. To , lab, ha's question ah!!, ' 


to life 
cares 


thing, except h.msett. to Habtba’s question abou r " 

< n kpo decUres: “ bul yo , u k ;; ow lh » l yi*i rc is 

7‘j choices arc so much lluston. (61). Their talk moves onTo 
Mate retorts and eventually to having sex right there in Ekpo's 
lt is interesting to note that Elechi Amadi’s female protagonist 
i match to her male counterpart, a far cry from patriarchal 
15 eina lization of women as reflected in his earlier works. Even 
^dftional African culture would evolve with time. 

5 TEDIUM MARK X 

It is a height of irony that religious bodies fight over the theory of 
decadence of species has become hot news and Prof. Ekpo has been 
"ailed a religous sect. Those of orthodox religion disagree with his 
doe’s life theory, insisting that man is created in the image of God. 
Thev vehemently reject the suggestion that an animal species of life 

could ever take over from man. They call for 
the world’s order of servants (wise men), and The UN enac 
Dangerous Discovery Law against “a runaway techno ogy " 
pollutants have toppled Western civilization. 

The UN ironically tries and sentences Prof Ekpo t< 3 

in prison, but converts the sentence '° a th y at Pro f Ekpo has to 
laboratory. Science has become such a enters a Lab. His 

wear a wrist radio which would raise a arm 1 further debates 

theory is referred to a UN security body t en » afe f c( j into the 
and investigations. Endless data from t e T cq|ljm MARK X. The 
universal computer in Singapore known as A cn tists have no choice 
Wor 'd computer supports Ekpo’s theories an t0 and how 

^ ut to agree. The focus now becomes how ma 
10 forestall that death. . , 

| ik dy to occur b> 

fording to the computer, man’s dcath "^her domina" 1 

'"!* r N ^ ar Holocaust (30%), Tim result is pr‘" hnp ^ 

/r >) or environmental changes (-$ 
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the threat of nuclear war is gone, planes lly at ten times the speed of 
sound food is everywhere and life is easy. Diseases are almost all 
gone and pests are under control. No one could imagine which animal 
would threaten to take man's place. 


Threats from Environmental changes are even harder to understand 
since pollution, fuel-burning engines and radiation are under strict 
control Even the ozone layer is still intact, finally Prof Tata of 
Bombay University, discovers that radiation is invading the earth from 
outer snace. The panic-stricken scientists search and search to no avail. 
Finally they discover that the radiation comes from radioactive fish, 
because crude nuclear reactors of the early nuclear age have been 
seeping out and it is now too late to save the situation. 


The entire humanity weeps. The UN summons an emergency session. 
Nations accuse one another and politicians trade punches openly. Only 
the scientists are subdued. Ironically, they dare not speak because they 
know the implications. All attempts to calculate how much radioactive 
waste has been dumped into the sea proved abortive. No nation has 
given accurate figures for fear of blame. The tonnage submitted is uir 
less than one tenth of the reality. The shift of scientific and economy 
base from the US to Asia is not lost to the leader. 


6. WAVES OF DOOM 

Another irony of life is the deceit of materialism. While Prot bkpo 
claims that “Science is a way of death,” Habiba is busy enumerating 
the wonderful gifts of Science like flying, TV, telekinesis, phone 
vision, space travel etc. Prof Ekpo counters that “Every ounce of 
pleasure” via science produces an equal amount of pain. His reason i> 
that “Nature is almost perfectly balanced” Habiba expresses her belie! 
that because ot Science, modern man is happier than Ins ancestors but 
pro! Ekpo objects stating that we may know things about them but 

..»r 

next to nothing about their inner lives. Ik* expresses concern 
health, the imminent rise in the temperature of the ocean and its cftcct 
on marine hie I he worst threat in lus opinion is that ot polar is 

, 1 h/ 

melting and possibly drowning the earth within a few scars 
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prediction is iromcally accurate, a strange parallel to Noah , s ^ ^ 
iSS * fngh, ? ned and aSkS What t0 do This * the dialogue- 

n “Nothing bue - 

“Why? 

“VVe are part of the earth, we perish with it. 

“I believe we have a chance” 


“l suppose you are thinking of the other planets” 

“Yes.” 

The chance is ironically no chance after all, since any possibility of 
living in space depends totally on supplies from a dying earth. He 
declares that his theory in fact must include the planetary system, 
whose life-span is not limitless. He explains that man is too puny and 
helpless to effect any change. His advice is that man should relax and 
accept the universe as it is. Since nothing really dies, there is no way to 
prove that life is not a dream, or illusion. 


Prof Ekpo finally expatiates reluctantly on the third probability, that of 
the animals that will become masters after man. He discusses the 
incredible discovery of a mutation of dolphins who have nearly seven 
limes the intelligence potential of man, including the development of 
speech or form of communication with at least five thousand wor s. 
Pmf Ekpo points out that theirs would not follow human civi ization, 
because dolphins have the capacity to domesticate 70 /o water sp< 
ibeir advantage. 


7 - GOODBYE EARTH , ., r , nnrt fifty years 

ee nd arrives suddenly. According to Prof Kwa 1 s - • ^ 

0s e e r s Prof E k p O ’ S theory, chaos descends on human^and^ ^ 
idv a COntr °P “National boundaries vanish, ^ seemed no 

mport 1 ” 8 shore 1'nes. All the international ,s ^ e ; h arouml in panic. 
;v er) ant> ar e completely forgotten.” (79) Pcop ther n citio are 

and back to earth In Niger*. allthe sou^ ^ ^ 

l labib- C Wavcs - University of Ibadan is sW ‘ u a biba’ s lc,irs 
CV and Prof Ekpo prepare for the worst a of man h> 

Ek P° announces the end, 
re Ientless forces unleashed by man 7 * * * 11 
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Prof Ekpo knocks off all Habiba’s hope that this may not be the end” 
and merely expresses the hope that his decayed body may “help build a 
brilliant dolphin.” As in the poems, the ultimate power that survives all 
pessimism is Love. Ekpo’s gaze into Habiba’s eyes turns his creative 
magic into words: “Like the stars, their eyes radiated warmth and life, 
and spoke of those unfathomable secrets of nature that had mocked 
mankind. In those eyes Ekpo saw past ages and the aeons of time 
stretching ahead” (79). 

The end has arrived, even the watery graves. As Science Fiction 
mingles with environmental history, we are informed that there are 
pockets of survivors on the “hunch-backs” of all continents. By science 
miracle fiction, today is 9012 and the history of earths’ cataclysmic 
changes of the 5 lh millennium is found in 9010 on top of Kilimanjaro 
by a team of Nigerian and Kenyan archeologists. Everything 
imaginable is possible in Science fiction. 

How appropriate that Science fiction genre marks the end of Amadi’s 
creativity. This work calls for an unravelling from the earliest 
helplessness of the first novel to the floating smelly bloated bodies at 
the end of his last work. What a cycle of human tragedy and the global 
futility of everything in the world. 

In The Concubine, irony and sadism around the sea King has led Niyi 
Osundare to talk in terms of two sacrifices and man as “the sport of a 
jealous god.” In the Great Ponds, Wago’s suicide after the wastage ot 
very many villagers by the Wago ravages is a supreme spiteful iron> 
for men and their gods. By making the lake useless with himself deac 
in it, the novel ends in utter futility. 

The ugly faces of war, pains, torture, hunger, violence and mass deaf 
are like polka-dots of leprosy on Estrangement and Sunset in BiaJ'rc. 
The question of Chief Okehi, “Why do men fight? Cannot b: 
answered. It is part of man’s enigma, the futility of all his ambition ana 
progress. In the same manner, some of the best artistically wrought 
poems of Amadi are those that show the helplessness and hopelessne^ 
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• the fa ce re l cnt ^ ess threats of oblivion such as- “Life’s 
of i “insomnia," “Memory” and especially “Poor Man.” ' 

Bute* 1 *’ 

iiy Amadi insists and demonstrates by his works that an artist’s 
Ir ° n,Ca o t to teac h anybody but to impact readers and viewers through 
jo b 1S n uty 0 f descriptive energy and evocative language. Amadi is 
th£ hlv among the most versatile African writers with an impressive 

of vision. His extreme pessimisms and fears about the future, 
brea * to his African philosophy, are in direct opposition to the hope 
thanks Dug that t h e Christian God promises. Ironically in a 

f °m Amadi himself, calls Jesus of Nazareth the greatest genius and 
revolutionary for a new beginning, (Speaking and Singing). 

The driving force in Song of the Vanquished is Elechi Amadi’s direct 
descriptive style which is inbuilt with vigour. Characterization is a 
powerful tool in his hands. The protagonist, Prof. Ekpo has a symbolic 
name (masquerade, spirit or ghost) which directly links him to African 
traditional roots and heritage. Prof. Ekpo therefore symbol, zes the 
unlimited potentials of any African who is rooted m his African 
heritage but also exposed to education. Prof Ekpo is easily the best 
among his colleagues from other nations and his theory is e on 
stands the test of criticism and persecutions and actual y comes o P • 
Through his self-confidence and pride in his culture, Ama 11s ™ 
a statement of his own personal pride and confidence in 
culture, tradition and philosophical world view. His persistence 
conviction about Arts for art’s sake is a case in point, e a 
resilience and maturity in the face of attacks on is v 

statements. 

J he portrait of the female protagonist Habiba is a dl ^ C ^f t ^m in 
the USatl ° ns of his marginalizing women or failing ° , as a beautiful, 

Patriarchal context of his novels. Habiba is desc an ghe is 

in \ eCtUall y balanced and forward looking am 1 10 ^ s he j s 

dei ** Ekpo and like Adia in Woman payS 

h 0ma lned t0 ret ain his love no matter the co • ces Adia can 
to Amadi’ s vision that given the right circumstances. 
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cas.lv become another Habiba. The conscious and deliberate cha.ce of 
a Hausa name as in Estrangement is part of Amadi's tradition to bring 
together ethnic groups by creating understanding, love and harmony 
among them while discrediting stereotypical prejudices as in Woman of 
Calabar. 
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PART VII 



20 

final Words and a Tribute 

part A: Traditional Values and Social Ethics 

adi has been taken to task by very many critics for his stand on 
mmitted Literature and, for not deliberately advancing the cause of 
Wi s female characters who are bound by the chains of patriarchy. The 
uarrel is that he has not admitted the effect of literature as ethics and 
moral building tool in any society according to Aristotle. His 
nreference for Arts for Alt’s sake theory is seen as shying away from 
societal responsibility as a denial of the “universal” agreement that 
noets are “forgers of national consciousness of newly emergent 
national state,” with the potential of helping to form the total man 
(Preminger 619). 


Despite his denial of wanting to teach morals or ethics in his works, he 
never denies that every good writer cannot but be commi ted to m , 
justice, fair play and good morals. (Several J* 9 

(S peaking and Singing) that writers like Achebe I 3sofii san 
others speak out clearly against corruption and explmtation of the 
masses. His approach is more subtle. He may no sp 
through characterization and the rewards or pums me ^ 

from their interactions with men and gods are open oo 
to learn from if they so desire. 


In his works, whether tragic or comic, vices are justice, 

consciously or unconsciously virtues of patno 1 » __ va j ues that 

politeness, pursuit of happiness and nobility are wis society, 
are fundamental to success in traditional pre-co onia ^ w hat he 
Amadi’s unshakable stand is that every man is ree ^ ^ ene fit ot 

wishes morally from literature, while . recelV1 ”, g r reS hing dynamics 
re laxation and pleasure from the energizing an an y form ot 

e mbodied and encapsulated within literature. e 
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restrictions of the artist by the expectation of critics, politicians or 
readers In his \iew. these expectations are swayed by the sentiments 
of the hour which arc subject to many changes. Okpe who expresses 
similar sentiments nidging from Ins statement: 

‘A true artistic intelligence is naturally equipped with social 
conscience that can project vision that will stand the test of time and 
should not be corralled into schemes formed by politicians who are in 
power only for a limited period (167- 8).” 

In the woman of Calabar, there is a clear demonstration of Amadi’s 
personal sense of balance and poise in his characterization, maie and 
female alike. There is neither victimization nor feebleness, there is no 
gender oppression nor marginalization. Despite the tensions and 
anxieties engendered by tribal misunderstandings and prejudices, an 
atmosphere of freedom and choice pervades the entire play. In the end, 
that freedom, justice and fair play triumph over ignorance. The result 
is a greai release, a clearing of the nebulous and a blossoming of 
goodwill that cannot be quantified. 

Amadi's When God Came is truly in character a joyous dabbling into 
“where angels fear to tread” for the sheer fun of it. It is his way of 
pulling the big legs ot the UN, of satirizing their claim to global 
leadership and power, by exposing their pretentiousness, their 
unpreparedness, their pride, their human foibles and their humanness. 
They too are subject to the fears, frustrations, unbelief and confusions 
about this world and the planets beyond all imagination. He uses the 
same medium to explore his personal views on religion, the power and 
place of the traditional gods vis-a-vis the accepted notions about God 
Sonx of rhe Vanquished on the other hand is a satire on the proud 
scientists and pontification professors of the ivory 1 towers. Amadi 
seems to enjoy himself, giving them room to bandy their theones m 
academic conferences, and debates over things they have little power 
to change in their limitedness and academic constraints. Hechi Amadi 
hides behind his protagonist Prof, h.kpo, the physicist of Ul. to 
bamboozle the reader with his wealth and depth of scientific 
knowledge for the laughs of it 
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Pkno’s frightful theory of the decadence of human S pec les ht 
rhr<> ugh hjq curiosity, his imagination, and his love of science ’the 
e* erc h the pessimistic view ol life, lie explores the maddening 
t,«gic. 0 ver his unknown destiny. Almost like a sadist, he 

agony °' wor ld which is like a dot m the galaxies, whose scientific 
watches hts and w h 0S e signature is the cry of utter despair of the 
powers are 
Squished- 

. e j s t he ultimate destiny of man in Amadi’s tragic and 
Since the . a rl( i v j e w, one can understand his insatiable hunger for 
pessimist' 1 - w m v / enterta i nmen t in reading or on stage through 

relaxation o ^ His works taken jn tota | ity bear out this truth 

^dWs integrity towards its fulfillment. 

Paft B . f „ n i n nial erosion of cultural values, (see novels of 

COnt f; nve Nwankwo Nzekwu, Emecheta, Ngugu. Njau, 
Achebe, Munonye, Nw “ ’ certa inly in a class of their own 

Ogot, etc.) the novels o % f Child Flora Nwapa's Efuru and 

thematically. Camara Layes - f n „ prime are very close to the 

Ida and Asarc Konadu's A f^iW S in a self-sufficient 

Trilogy in their concern with desenbi g y S the rest. 

closed African world. Elech. Amad, ^ however, mo ^ ^ 

deliberately shuns all foreign presen ave raids, Portuguese, 

world, except for mere references in passing to slave 

swords and the influenza of 1 9 1 8. 

Logically, there could be no greater ^ w3 y of 

culturalrehabi 1 itation efforts, no greater honou . pfide in a bona 

life than what Amadi does with the Tn ogy ^ rooted in an ora 

fide African universe. It is a world that o , j cs j n the i * t ' nou * 


fide African universe. It is a world that ho s ’ ‘ m i CS jn the senou. 
tradition, working out its intricate ,n,ema . ..* he r, a phystu-ts*. 
^siness of simple daily living. He J_ s ^ am | more arc ^ 
^^■cr, an accomplished gentleman \:\cch\ Aniadi > n 

th e artist that are visibly applied in his work.. ^ , j!crar> sec 

^ u,ct but solid way, has made a great n n P‘ l 
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Nigeria and Africa. Amadi is a novelist who loves to celebrate the 
essence of art and craftmanship. His deep respect for the gods of his 
people pays homage to Plato's vision in The Republic. His devotion to 
art and craftmanship in the deepest sense of the traditional artist, links 
him to the Aristotelian theory of art. There is certainly something of 
the sublime in the way his works celebrate life, and though he makes 
effort to deny it, his deliberate and total ignoring of Western presence 
is one of the most effective blows to colonialism, a clear commitment 
to the African way of life. In a nutshell, one would describe Amadi as 
a novelist deeply rooted in the tradition of his people yet refreshingly 
progressive in his views. 

Amadi may be simple in his communicative mode, but he is far from 
being facile. Indeed he sees art and life as very complex phenomena. 
His narrative is therefore not just highly descriptive but also evocative. 
His art brings to the novel a maturity, a fairness, a balanced view and 
vision, a consistently gentlemanly sensitivity to issues however con- 
troversial as to make him easily one of the most popular African 
novelists. I have little doubt that Amadi's talents as a playwright will 
be recognized as his reputation as a novelist continues to grow apace. 
The last laugh shall be his. The collective works of Amadi, are clearly 
wide ranging in theme, style and practical content. His poems have a 
striking candor, simplicity, and ability to communicate to readers 
across the social spectrum. His novels are dynamic and invigorating 
like the best of folk-tales and have recorded great success. The 
Concubine has been recently made into a film finally making him rich. 

His essays strike deep cords for academic debates and reflections. His 
plays are gathering fame on television and as audience after audience, 
in city after city is left laughing, relaxed and refreshed yet with 
thought-provoking new insights into life’s essence. His science fictions 
shall no doubt thrill our Science-oriented youths when they are 
eventually allowed into mainstream recommended reading; and why 
not if not? 
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-Hv Amadi’s creative energy has remained strona an ,t r ■ , 
o h.' V birthday. He has truly impacted his generation a “‘ P 
rong legacy ' of love and respect for Aft, can culture, is part , c * 
„ved and chenshed among Afncan-Amencan readership, pcr Z 
because they find in him and his love for his culture, fulfillment of 
their agonizing longing for African foundations, African home real 
imagined and spiritual. 
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